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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



The three lectnres forming the first part of this 
volume "were delivered before the Royal College of 
Physicians of London, to which I had the honor of 
being appointed Gulatonian Lecturer for this year ; 
the liittcr part consists of two artiules which, having 
appeared elsewhere, are reprinted here as presenting a 
completer view of some points that are only touched 
upon in the lectures; and the general plan of the 
whole, as thus constituted, may be described as being 
to bring man, both in hia physical and mental rela- 
tions, as much as possible within the scope of scientific 

The first lecture is devoted to a general survey oi 
the Physiology of Mind — to an exposition of the phys- 
ical conditions of mental function in health. In the 
second lecture are sketched the features of some forms 
of degeneracy of mind, as exhibited in morbid varieties 
of the human kind, with the purpose of bringing 
proraiQently into notice the operation of physical 



causes from generation to generation, and the rela- 
tionship of mental to other disorderB of the nervous 
BystenL In the third lecture, wliich contains a gen- 
eral survey of the pathology of mind, are displayed 
the relations of morbid states of the body to disor- 
dered mental function. I would fain believe the gen- 
eral result to be a well- warranted conclusion that, 
whatever theories may bo held concerning mind and 
the best method of its study, it is vain to expect, and 
a folly to attempt, to rear a stable fabric of mental 
science, without taking faithful account of physiologi- 
cal and pathological inquiri'Ss into its phenomena. 

In the criticism of the " Limits of Philosophical 
Inquiry," which follows the lectures, will be found 
reasons w!iy no attempt haa been made to discuss the 
bearing of the views broached in them on any system 
of philosophy. Neither materialism nor spiritualism 
are scientific terms, and one need have no concern 
with them in a scientific inquiry, which, if it be true 
to its spirit, is bound to have regard only to what lies 
within its powers and to the truth of its results. It 
would seem to be full time that vague and barren 
disputations concerning materialism and spiritualism 
should end, and that, instead of continuing such fruit- 
less and unprofitable discussion, men should apply 
themselves diligently to discover, by direct interroga. 
tion of Nature, how much matter can do without spir- 
itual help. Let each investigator pursue the method 



of reBcarch which moat suits the beat of his geniuB, 
and here, as in other departments of science, let each 
system be judged by its firuits, which cannot fail in 
the ead to be the best sponsors and sureties for its 
truth. But the physiological inquirer into mind may, 
if he care to do so, justly protest against the easy con- 
fidence with which some metaphysical psychologists 
disdain physiological inquiry, and ignore its results, 
without ever having been at the pains to mate them- 
selves acquainted with what these results are, and 
with the steps by which they have been reached. Let 
theory he what it may, there can he no just question 
of the duty of observing faithfully all the instances 
which mental phenomena offer for inductive inquiry, 
and of striving to realize the entirely new aspect 
which an exact study of the physiology of the nervous 
system gives to many problems of mental science. 
One reflection cannot fail to occur forcibly to those 
who have pursued this study, namely, that it would 
have been well could the physiological inquirer, after 
rising step by step from the investigation of life in its 
lowest forms to that of its higliest and most complex 
manifestations, have entered upon his investigations 
of mind without being hampered by any philosophi- 
cal theories concerning it. Tlie very terms of met- 
aphysical psychology have, instead of helping, op 
pressed and hiudered tiim to an extent which it is im- 
possible to measure: they have been hobgoblins tc 
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frighten him from enteriDg on his path of inquiry, 
phantoms to lead him astray at every turn after he 
has entered npon it, deceivers lurking to hetray him 
under the guise of aeeming friends teiidering help. 
Let him take all the pains in the world, he cannot ex- 
press adeqaately and exactly wiiat he would — neither 
more nor less — ^for he must use words which have al- 
ready meaninga of a metaphysical kind attached to 
them, and which, when used, are therefore for him 
more or less a misinterpretation. He is thus forced 
into an apparent encroachment on questions which he 
does not in the least degree wish to meddle with, and 
provokes an antagonism without ever designing it; 
and BO one cannot but think it would have been well 
if he could have had his own words exactly fitting hia 
facts, and free from the vagueness and ambiguity of a 
former metaphysical use. 

The article on the " Theory of Vitality," which ap- 
peared in 1863, is now reprinted, with a few, mainly 
verbal, alterations. The aspect of some of the ques- 
tioQB diacuaaed in it has been somewhat changed by 
the progress of inquiry and thought since that time, 
but it appears to the Author that, great as discussion 
has been, there are yet considerations respecting vitali- 
ty that have not been duly weighed. Wbether living 
matter was formed originally, or is now being formed, 
from non-living matter, by the operation of physical 
canseB and natural laws, arc qiiestions which, notwith- 
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Standing the lively and vigorous handling which they 
-have had, are far from being settled. Exact experi- 
ment can alone put an end to this dispute : the one 
conclusive experiment, indeed, in proof of the origin 
of living from dead matter, will be to make life. 
Meanwhile, aa the subject is still in the region of dis- 
cussion, it is pcrmisBible to set forth the reflections 
which the facts seem to warrant, and to endeavor to 
indicate the direction of scientific development which 
seems to be foretokened by, or to exist potentially in, 
the knowledge which we have thus far acquired. This 
mnch maybe said: that those who oppose the doc- 
trine of so-called spontaneous generation, not on the 
ground of the absence of conclusive evidence of its 
occurrence, which they might justly do, but on the 
ground of what they consider special characteristica 
of living matter, would do well to look with more in- 
sight into the phenomena of non-living Kature, and to 
consider more deeply what they see, in order to dis- 
cover whether the characteristic properties of life 
are quite so special and exclusive as they imagine 
them to be. Having done that, they might go on to 
consider whether, even if their premises were grants 
ed, any conclusion regarding the mode of origin of life 
would legitimately follow; whether in fact it would 
not be entirely gratuitous and unwarrantable to con- 
clude thence the impossibility of the origin of living 
matter from non-living matter. The etymological im- 
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port of the words physics and physiology is notably 
the same; and it may be that, as has been suggested, 
in the difference of their application lies a hidden 
irony at the assumption on which the division is 
grounded. 

9, Hanotkb Square, W. 
Nwember 5, 18*70 
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LECTURE L 

Gbhtleuen: The relations of mind and liody in benlth 
bnd in dbease I have chosen ss the subject of thes« leotnreH, 
not with the hope of doing fall justice to bo ooinplex nnd 
ftifflcult an inquiry, bnt because it bas for some time been 
my special Vfork, and there was no other subject on which I 
should have felt myself oqnally justified in addressing you. 
No one con be more deeply sensible than I ani how little 
exaot our knowledge is of the bodily conditioDS of mental 
fnnotiona, and how much of that which we think we know 
13 vague, uDcertaia, and fluctaating. But the time has come 
when the immediate business which lies before any one who 
would advance our knowledge of mind unquestionably is a 
close and searching scrutiay of the bodily conditions of its 
manifestations in health and disease. It is most necessary 
now to make use of the restilta of the study of mind in 
health to light and guide our researches intfl its morbid phe- 
nomena, and in like manner to bring the instructive in- 
stances presented by unsoond mind to bear upon the inter- 
pretation of ita healthy ftmctionti. The physiology and the 
pathology of mind are two branches of one science ; and he 
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who studios tlie ono most, if he would work wisely and well, 
study the other alao. ily aim will he to promote the reoon- 
ciliatlon between them, and in doing so 1 shuU emhrace tlie 
occasion, wLencver it oilurs itself, to indicate the principlua 
wliicli should gnide onr efforts for what muHt always be the 
highest obJBot of medicul science und art — the production 
and preservation of a sound mind in a sound body. Act- 
ually to accomplish much of this purpose will not lie in 
my power, but I may bring together fragmentary observa- 
tions, point out the hearing of them on one another and oa 
received opinions, thus unfold thoir laeaniog, and ruiirk 
broadly the lines which future research must tal:e, 

Within the memory of men now living insanity was such 
a spuuial study, and its treatment such a special art, that it 
Stood quite aloof from general medicine in a mystorioTiB and 
mischievous isolation ; owing little or nothing to the results 
of progress in other branohea of medicine, and contributing 
nothing to their progress. The reason of this it is^ot hard 
to discover. The habit of viewing mind as an intangible 
entity or incorporeal easence, -rhich science inherited &om 
theology, prevented men from subjecting its phenomena to 
ivestigation aa otlier nuturid phenom- 
ere thought to he an incomprehensible 
urdance with the theological notion, due 
n evil spirit in the sufferer, or to the en- 
slavement of the soul by sin, or to any thing but their true 
cause — bodily disease. Consequently, the treatmenl; of the 
insane was not in the hands of intelligent physicians, who 
aimed to apply the resources of medicine to the alleviation 
or cure of bodily illness, but was given up to coarse and ig- 
norant jailers, whose savage cruelties will for all time to 
come be a great and ugly blot upon the onlJghteuuiciit of the 
ago which toliTated them. 

Matters are happily changed now. On all hands it is ad- 
mitted that the manifestations of mind take place through 
IS system , and that itn derangements are tiie result 
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s disease, amenable to ttie same method of inveHti- 
gation aa other nervous diseases. Insanity has accordlD);]^ 
become a striotlv medical study, and its trentment a hranch 



all too true that, notwith- 
3 day by day learning more, 
I system, wo are only on tha 
instrument subserving men- 
lore positively than that it 



of medical practice. Still, 
stacdrng we know much, and i 
of the physiology of the nerve 
threshold of the ataij of it as c 
tal function. We know little 

has such function ; we know nothing whatever of the physios 
Bndof the chemistry of thought. The conoeption of mind oaa 
mysterioas entity, different essentially ftom, and vastly supe- 
rior to, the body which it inhabits and naes aa its earthiy tene- 
ment, but from which its noblest aspirations are thought to 
be to get free, still works openly or in a latent way to ob- 
struct the study of its functions by the methods of physical 
research, Withont speculating at al! concerniiig the nature 
of mind — which, let me distinctly declare at the outset, ia a 
question which science cannot touch, and I do not dream of 
attempting to touch — I do not shrink from saying that wo 
shall make no progress towaril a mental science if we begin 
by depreciating the body: not by disdaining it, as metaphy- 
sicians, religions ascetics, and maniacs have done, but by 
laboring in an earnest and inquiring spirit to nnderstond 
it, shall we make any step forward; and when we liave 
folly comprehended its functions, when we know how to 
estimate fitly this highest, most couiplcs, and wonderful 
Bcbievement of orgnnized skill, it will be quite time, if 
there be then the inclination, to look down npon it with 
contempt. 

The truth is, that in inquixiee concerning mind, as was 
once the case in speculations concerning other notnrsl phe- 
nomena of forces, it has been the practice to bogin where tha 
inquiry should have ended. Just as the laws of physical ac- 
tions were evoked out of the depths of human conacionsnesa, 
and the relations of bodies to one another attributed to sym- 
pathies and antipathies, attraotions and abhorrences, instead 
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of being ooquiTL-d bf patient observation and careful generaliza- 
tion, 80 lias a fabric of mental philosopbj been reared on tha 
duabtful revelationa of selt-ooiiEcioasitesa, in entire dieregard 
of tlie more tedious and less attraetire diitf of observation 
of facts, and induction from tbeu. Surely it ia time we 
put serionalj to onraelTes tbe question wliether the indactive 
metliad, which has proved its worth by its abundant fruit- 
fulness wherever it has been faithfully applied, sliould not 
bo as rigidly used in tbe investigation of mind as in the 
investigation of other natural phenomena, If so, we oui^ht 
certunly to begin our inquiry with the observation of the 
simplest instances — with its pliysiological manifeatBtions in 
animals, in children, in idiots, in savages, mounting by de- 
grees totlie highest and most recondite fiicts of consciousness, 
the interpretation or the misinterpretation of wliich consti- 
tutes what has hitherto claimed to be mental philosophy. The 
indttctions which we get by observing the simple may be nscd 
with success to disentangle the phenomena of the complei; 
but the endeavor to apply the complex and obscnre to tho 
interpretation of the siriijile ia sure to end in confusion and 
error. The higher mental faculties are formed by evoiation 
from the more simple and elementary, Juat as the more spe- 
cial and complex stmctnre proceeds from the more simple and 
general ; and in the one case as in tbe other we must, if 
we would truly leam, follow the order of development. Not 
that it is within mj present purpose to trace the plan of 
development of our mental fa.cu!tio3, bat the facts and argn- 
ments which I shall bring forward wiU prove bow vain 
and fatile it is to strive to rear a soond fabric of meutal sci- 
ence on any other foundation. 

To begin the study of mind, then, with the observation 
of its humblest bodilj munifeatations is a strictly scientific 
method. When we come to inquire what these are, it ia fai 
from easy to fix: the point at which mental function begins. 
Without doubt most of the actions of man, and many of 
those of the higher animals, do evince the operation of mind, 
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bat whereabouts in the enimal kingdom it first appears, anil 
what part it has in the lower nervo-fanctious of jnaa, are 
^neations not easily answered. The more closclj the matter 
it) looked into, the more clearly it appears that we habitually 
embrace in our cooception of mind different nervous func- 
tions, some of which proceed from different nerve-centrea, 
and tlie more necessary it becomea to analyze these functions, 
to separate tlie more simple an<l elementary, and to dlscorer 
in the concrete as much as possible of the meaning of the 
abstraction. Is the brain the oxclnaive organ of mindt If 
it be BO, to what category of functions shall we refer the re- 
flex acta of the spinal cord, which take place independently 
of the brain, and which often aohieTe as definite an end, and 
seem to display as intelligent on aim, as any conscious act of 
volition? It needs not to iilnstrate in detail the nature and 
extent of reflex ootion, which is familiar enough, but I may 
select a striking exumpio in or<!er to aerre as a text for the 
reflections which I wish to bring forward. One stniple fact, 
rightly onderstood and truly interpreted, will tench as much 
as a thousand facts of the same kind, but the thousand tuiist 
have been previonsiy observed in order to understand trnly 
the one; for it is certainly tra« that, to apprehend the full 
meaning of common things, it is necessary to study a great 
many uncommon things. Thin, however, has been done in 
this instance by the disticguieh ed physiologiBts whose labors 
have fixed on a tolerably firm basis the doctrine of reflex 
action; we may, therefore, taie, as our starting-! mint, ^^ 
accepted results of their labora. 

It is well known that, if th e hind-foot of a frog that has 
had its head cot off be pinched, it is withdiawn from the ir- 
ritation. The stimulus to tlio atfarent nerve reaches the gray 
matter of the spinal cord, and sets free a force which excites 
to action the corresponding motor nerves of the same side. 
When the foot ia pinched more strongly, the force liberated 
Iiy the stimulus passes across the cord to the motor nerves 
.ef the apposite side, and there is a simultaneooa withdrawal 
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of both limbs; and, if tbe ezcitotioo be strongur etill, tbera 
IB a wider irradiation of tbe eSecta of tbe stimulua in tbe 
graj matter, and a movemont of nil four limbs fuUows, tlie 
frog jnmping away. Tbeae movempnta of the decapitated 
frog, which it is plain effect the definite pnrpoae of getting it 
out of tbe wa; of harm, wo believe to be analogoua to the 
violent coughing by wbieb food that baa gone the wrong way 
ie expelled from the human larynx, or to tbe vomiting by 
which offending matter is ^ectcd from the stomach. Inde- 
pendently of consciouaness and of will, an organism plainly 
has the power — call it intelligent or call it what we will — of 
feeling and eschewing wbat is bnrtful to it, as well as of feel- 
ing and ensuing what is bcaetioial to it. 

But theeiperiment on thefrogmay beraademore atrititig 
and inatructive. Touch with acetic acid the thigh of a de- 
capitated frog over the internal condyle, and the animal ruba 
it off with tbe dorsal surface of the foot of tbe same side ; 
cut off tbe foot, and apply tbe acid to the Bnme spot, and tbe 
animal tries to get at it again with its foot, but, of course, 
having lost it, cannot. After some fmitleaa efforts, therefore, 
it gives up trying in that way, eeems restless, as though, saya 
Pllager, it was seeking some other way ; and at last it maltes 
use of the foot of the other leg, and succeeds in rubbing off 
the acid. Notably we have here not merely contractions of 
mnseleB, bnt combined and liarmonized contractions in due 
sequence for a special purpose. There are actions that have 
all tbe appearance of being guided by intelligence and insti- 
gated by will in an animal the recognized organ of whose in- 
telligence end will has been removed. 

What are we to say ineiplanation of ninvcmenta that hava 
ench a look of adaptation! Are they mental, or are they 
only physical ? If they are mental, it is plain that we must 
much enlarge and modify our conception of mind, and of the 
■eat of mind; if physical, it is plain that we must subtract 
from mind functions that are eaaeutial to its full function, and 
properties that are the very foundations of its development 
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iD the higher centres. Some em'mont physiologists now 
mointaiQ, on tTte strength of tbese experiments, that tlie ac- 
cepted docti'ina of refles acttcm ia quite nntenable, and that 
the spinal cord is really endoired with sonHation and volition; 
and certainly these adnptod aotions seem to give ns all the 
BigDB of being felt and willed, except telling ns that they are 
■o. Before accepting, however, this sitplonation of the ob- 
hy something more ohscore etill, it were well to realize 
distinctly liow dangerona a practice it naoally ia to opply de- 
ductively to the interjiretation of 8im|ile phenomena ideas 
pertaining to the more complej, and how essential a princi- 
ple of the method of induction it ia to follow the order of 
evolution, and to ascend from the interpretation of the aim- 
pie to that of the complex. The explanation savors of the 
old and evil tendency which has done eo innch harm in phi- 
losophy, the tendency to explain the facts of Natnre by what 
we feel to go on in our minds ; becanae we know that most of 
our actions take place consciously and voluntarily, we can hard- 
ly help thinking that it mast ho the same in the frog. Might 
we not, however, as well sappoae and hold that positive at- 
tracts negative and repels positive electricity consciously and 
Tolimtarily, or that in the double decomposition of chemical 
Halts one acid chooses voluntarily tlie other base? It is most 
necessary to be on oar gaard against the divnger of misapply- 
ing ideas derived from intemol observation of the fanctions 
of mind-centres to the interpretation of the functions of 
lower nerve-centres, and so of misinterpreting tliem. Aa- 
enredly we have sad experience enough to warn us against 
involving the latter ia the metaphysical haze which still 
hangs over the functions of tlie supreme centres. 

All the conclasion which tbe facts warrant is that actions 
(or B definite end, having indeisd the semblance of predcaign- 
ing consoioiisneaa and will, may be quite unconscioua and auto- 
matic ; that the movementa of the decapitated frog, adapted 
as they are to secure its well-being, are no more evidence of 
Intalligenoe and will than are the movementa of coughinft 
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Bneozing, and iiUoUoniDg in msD- In the congtitution of tba 
uuiiDBl'a Bpiuul cord ore implanted the fuculties of such move- 
meats for self-preservation, which it has iuhuritcd us a pari 
of ita nature, aad without which it could hiirdlj live a daj; 
aceordingly it acta neceBaarilj und blindly ; though it has lust 
its foot, it endeavors vainl; to a«t as if its foot whs still there, 
and only whoa the irritation continues DnafreDted bj its futile 
efforts makes, in answer to it, those furtlier reflex movements 
which are the physlologiual soqticDceB of the unsuccessful 
movements : it Bupplements one series of retlei actions hj 
another.* Bat, although these purposive movements are not 
evidence of inteUigeuco and volition in tiie spinal cord, it is 
another question whether they do not evince the ssniephysi- 
oloi^oa] properties and the operation of the same laws of 
evolution as govern the development of intelligence and will 
in the higher centres. 

I have taken the experimect on the frog to exemplify the 
proposition that designed actions maj he unconscious and 
automatic, hecanse the phenomena ore more simple in it than 
in man, and more easj therefore to be understood ; hnt the 
proposition ia equally troe of his spinol cord. In its case, 
however, we have to bear in mind that faculties are not in- 
nate to the same degree and extent as in the lower animals, 
hut have to be acquired by education^to he organized, in 
fact, after birth. It must be taught, just as the brain must, 
before it con perform its functions as on organ of animal life; 
and, being much more under the control of the more highly- 
developed brain, feehng and volition commonly mingle largely 
in its fonctions, and its independent action cannot be so 
plainly exhibited. But, when ita motor centres have been 
taught, when they have gained by education the power of 
executing what are called secondary automatic acts, it ia cer- 

■ WlEclr or anwlielj. is (he tare may bo ; 
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lain tliat it can and doea hobituallj ezecnte thum indepen- 
dently of oonscioiisneas and of will. They become aa purely 
automutic as are the primitive refloi atls of the frog. To the 
statement, then, that actions hearing the semhtance of design 
may be QQCouacioDS and autoniatio we have now to add n 
iecond and most weighty propoBition — namely, tliat acts cod- 
scionsly designed at firit may, by repetition, become uncon- 
cions and automatic, the faciOties of them being organized 
□ the constitution of the nerve- centres, and they being then 
' performed as reflex effects of as external at imulns. This law, 
by which the edncation of the spinal cord takes place, is, as 
e shall hereafter see, a most importiiiit law in the develop- 
ent of the higher nervo-eentres. 
Let na now go a step further. The automatic acts, whether 
I primary or secondary, in tha frog or in the man, which are 
[ excited by the suitable external stimulus, may also be excited 
[ by an act of wilL by an impulse coming downward from the 
[ brm. When thi» happens, it ehonld be dearly apprehended 
r that tlie immediate agency of the movements is the same ; it 
[ is in the motor centres of the spinal cord; the will does not 
I and cannot act upon the nerve-fibres of each muscle individn- 
• ally, but simply gives the order which sets in motion the or- 
' ganized machinery of the movements in the proper motor 
centres. This ia a consideration of the utmost im]>ortance, 
ir it exhibits how great a part of our voluntary acts is really 
[ the automatic action of the spinal cord. The same move- 
I ments are effected by the same agency in answer to ilifferent 
I gtimuli — in the one cose to an external stimulos, in the other 
to an impulse of will; and in both cases the mind is alike 
i ignorant of the immediate agency by which they are dune. 
J But while tha antomatio acts taie place independently of 
will, the will is absolutely dependent on the organized expe- 
;e in the cord for the aecoTuplishment of its acts ; with- 
ont this it would be impotent to do a voluntary act. When, 
therefore, we have taken ont of a voluntary act the larga 
part which is due to the automatic agency of the motor oen- 
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tres, it clearl; appears tliat we have subtracted uo amall 
proportion from what we are in the liabit of comprising 
vagaely under mind. We perceive, indeed, how indiBpenaa- 
ble an exact and faithful observation of the functiooa of the 
Bpiaal cord is to a true physiological inquiry into miud, and 
what an important means of analysis a knowle<!ge of them 
yields ns. Carrying tlie knowledge bo gained into our exami- 
nation of the flinotiona of the higher nerve-oentres, we ob- 
SLTve how much of them it will serve to interpret. The re- 
sult ia, that we find a great part of the habitual functions of 
the higher centres to be similarly automatic, and to admit of 
a similar physiological interpretation. 

There can be no doubt that the ganglionic nuclei of the 
senses — the sensorial nuclei— are connected with motor nu- 
clei ; and that we have in such anatomical arrangement the 
agency of a number of reflex movements. Most of the in- 
stinctive acta of animals are of tbia kind, the faculties being 
innate in them. In mau, however, who is actually the most 
helpless, though potentially the most powerful, of all living 
creatures when he comes into the world, the sensory and 
aasociutod motor nuclei mast be educated, just as the spinal 
centres must. To illustrate this sensoii-motor or instinctive 
action, we may take the results of Flonrens's well-known 
experiment of removing the cerebral hemispheres of a pigeon. 
What happens ? The pigeon seemingly loses at once all in- 
telligence and all power of spontaneoas action. It appears 
as if it were asleep ; yet, if thrown into the air, it will fly. 
If laid on ita back, it struggles ou to ita legs again ; the papil 
of the eye contracts to light, and, if the li^'iit be very bright, 
the eyes are shot. It will dress its feathers if they are ruffled, 
and will sometimes follow with a movement of its head the 
movement of a candle before it ; and, when a pistol is fired o^ 
it will open its eyes, stretcli its neck, raise its head, and then 
fall back into its former attitude. It is quite evident from 
this experiment that general sensibility and special sensations 
■re possible after the removal of the hemispheres; but they 
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ore not then transformed into i'deas. The imprcseions of sense 
reach and affect tho seaBory centres, hot they are not intel- 
lectaaSj peTeeir>ed ; and the proper movementa are excited, 
tint t!i09o are reflex or automatic. Tbore are no ideas, there 
is no trae spontaneity; and the animal would die of bnai^Gr 
before a plateful of food, though it will awollow it when 
pushed far enough into its mouth to come within the range 
of the reflex acts of deglutition. Here a^aia, then, we have 
a mrprising variety of adapted actions of which the body ia 
capable without the intervention of inteUigence, emotion, and 
will — without, in fact, mind in its exact senae having any part 
in thetn. The pigeon is brought to the level of the inverte- 
hrata, which have no higher nerve-centrea than sensory 
ganglia, no centres of intelligence and trill, and which exe- 
cute all their varied and active movements, all their wonder- 
fill displays of instinct, throtigh aenaory and associated motor 
nnulei. They seek what ia good for them, avoid what is 
hurtful to them, provide for tlie propagation of their kind — 
perform, indeed, all theliinctiDnB of a very active life without 
haoviing that they are doing so, not otherwise than as oar 
pupile contract to light, or oa our eyes accommodate them- 
aclvea to vision at different distanuea, withont conscionaneaa 
on oar part. The higheat Bpecializationa of this kind of 
norve-fimction are displayed hy the imt and the bee; their 
wonderfiil instinctive arts show to what a degree of special 
perfeotion sensori-motor action may be brought.* 

• I do not mj that the ant and th« Twa n re entirely deatUale oraoj' power 
ofitdiiplalinn tn ne» eipeiiences In UiciclWos— that theyare, in bct^purelj 
OT^ULfzed macblDflB, acUn^ alwa^B ^tti nnTHTylng re^tUarlty; U woaJd 
■ppesr. ludeud. troiu cla«e abserrBtion, timt IheBo cnsBturea to somellmei 
dlaooTflr In th^rir utteoB tniufl ot a f«natbitlt; lo fltTQDgo erperlenccn. Bud 
■r coITflfpoaiiiDg BdBptAtlon of mciiementv. Ws tatnnoC, mnreoTer, con- 
Dfllire how Hie Temarkablfl ld^HiicCh whkh th?j muilfe^t can tiava hocn 
Mqirind oiigliisll;. cKcepI by rirtau of Boms sacb ro>'B''< Bat tbe pnwn 
In them noir li ddpntly of s rndimonlarj kind, and mast remalD eo while 
Iber hBie not itiuee higher Dene-ccnme in -whkb the teo'Stlnns are com- 
bined iolo Ideie, and percepltona of the nlatlonB or liilnija are acgnlred, 
SranllDg. honotcr, tlint ihe bee or inl has these traces of adnpliia sclloD. 
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TTnlike tlio DM and the ant, m&n mart slovrlj learn th« 
DM of his senses aod thsir respondent movements. This he 
do«a by Tirtoe of the fnndamentai property of ntrve-centrvs, 
whereby they react in a definite way to gnitable impreB^ons, 
organically register their experience, and so acquire by eilu- 
catioQ tboir special fscnlties. Thoa it is that many of the 
daily acKoDB of onr life, which direcOy follow impresaons 
on the senses, take place in answer to sensations tlat are sot 
perceived — become, so to spealc, irutinetite ; some of them 
being not a wbit less automatic than the instinctife acts of 
the bee, or the acts of the pigeon deprived of its hemispheres. 
When we moTe abont in a room with the objects in whiuh 
we are quite familiar, we direct onr steps so as to avoid them, 
witliout being conscious what they are, or what we are do- 
ing ; we gee them, as we easily discover if we try to move 
about in the same way with oar eyes shut, bat we do not 
pereeitie them, the mind being folly occnpied with some train 
of thought. In like manner, when we go throngh e. series 
of familiar acts, as in dressing or nndressing onrsclves, the 
operations are really aiitomatio; ones begnn, we oontinne 
them in a mechnnical order, while the mind is thinking of 
other things ; and if we afterward reflect npon what we have 
done, in order to call to mind whether we did or did not omit 
something, as for instance to wind np our watch, we oannot 
satisfy onrselves escopt by trial, even thoogh we had actually 
done what we were in doubt about. It is evident, indeed, 
that in a state of profound reverie or abstraction a person 
may, as a somnambulist souietimes does, see witliout know- 



II mint he alloired Oiet tbej are tmly niaimonta of tnnctlnDB, which In He 
iDproma nurve^centrai vb dcBlj^ate as ceanon and volition. Snchscon- 
n^Brion mlghl be n trooblB lo a nielaphyalcBl phyainloglat. who wonlfl thera- 
npon And 11 neceBBory lo plaeo a m etaphystcal antlt j behind the Bo-c»1lfld 
liiBtlnctBof thchee.bnlcan be no trouble to the InfluctlrHphjBlQlogiBti ba 
Mmpl; reeogntzea an illoftratlan of a phjBloliigicol difltBinn of pnipotUBB 
and of Ibo phjflcai confllttonB of primltlvB TOULion, and IraceB in Ihff ovo- 
bitlon of mind and Its organs, as In the evnli 
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ing that ho sees, hear withoat knowing thnt be hears, atnl go 
through a aeries of acts searcelf, if at all, con^icioiis of ttiem 
at the time, and not remembering them afterward. For the 
most distinct display of seosori-motor action in man, it is 
neceasarr that his cerebral benii^plieres, wLJob are bo largeljr 
developed, and intervene mneh in the fonotions of the snbor- 
dioate centres, should be deeply engof^ in their own limo- 
tions, or that these shoold be suspended. This appears to 
be the case in those brief attacks of epileptio nnconscionsnesa 
known aa the petit vial, in vhich a persoa will sometimes 
go on with the work he was engaged in at the time of the 
attack, utterly nnaware of the momentary interruption of 
There are many instances of this sort on 
lot stop to relate now ; thej prove how 
motor functions, which are the highest 
I manj animala, piay in onr daily actions. 
Wa onght clearly to apprehend the fact that, as with the 
ipinal cord, so here, the movements which take place in an- 
swer to the Btininlus from without may be excited by the 
stimnlua of the will descending from the hemispheres, and 
that, when they are ao excited, the immediate agency of them 
is the same. Tlie movements that are ontwardly manifest 
are, as it were, contained inwardly in the appropriate motor 
nuclei; these have been educated to perform them. Hence 
it is that, when the left corpus striatum is broken up by dis- 
ease, the right cannot do its special work; if it ooald, a man 
might write with his left band when bis right hand was dis- 
abled by paralysis. 

Thus much, then, concerning onr sensori-motor acta. 
When we have yielded up to the spmal cord all the part in 
onr actions thnt properly belongs to it, and to the sensory gan- 
glia and their connected motor nnelei all the part that bo- 
longs to them, we have subtracted no inconsiderable part 
from the phenomena which w o are in the habit of designating 
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mcDtul ftnd including nnder mind. But wo etill leave an- 
touched the bigbcst fiinotiocs uf the nervoua Byetem — those 
to which the hemispherical gnnglin minister. These are the 
functions of inteUigence, of emotion, &nd of will ; the; are 
the atriotly mental fimctioDe. The qneation at once arises 
whether we have to do in these anprume centres with fondo- 
nientfllly different proportiea and different laws of evolution 
from those which belong to the lower nerve-centrea. We 
have to do with different functions certainly ; but are tho 
organic processcB which talie place in them essentially differ- 
ent from, or are tliey identical with, tliose of tlio lower 
nerve-centres) They appear to be essentially the same: 
there is a reception of iinpressions, and there is a reaction to 
impreasioTLB, and there is an organia registration of the effects 
both of the irnpressiona and of the reactiona to them. The ex- 
ternal stimuli do not, it ia tmo, ascend directly to the aujireme 
centres as they do to the apiiial centres and the sensory cen- 
tres; they are transniittod indirectly through the sensory 
ganglia ; it ia through the senses that we get onr ideas. This 
is in accordance with the anatomical observation — which, 
however, is disputed — that no scntiory fibres go directly 
throngh to the hemispheres, and no motor fibres start directly 
from them; both sensory and motor tibres stopping at the 
corpora striata and thalami optici, and new fibres connect- 
ing these with the heraisphores, Bnt this does not alter the 
fundamental similarity of the organic processes in the higher 
centres. The impressions which are made there are the physi- 
ological conditions of idea»; the feeling of the ideas is emo- 
tion — for 1 hold emotion to mean the special sensibility of 
tho Tesioalar nenrine to ideas — the registration of them is 
memory; and the reaction to them is tolition. Attention 
IB the maintenance of the tension of an idea or a group of 
ideas — the keeping it before tbe mind; and refieetion is the 
; transference of enoi^ from one to another of a 
IS of ideas. We know not, and perbapa never shall know, 
what mind is; but wo are nevertheless bound to investigate 
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ria a scientltic spirit, the laws uf its fanctlons, and to ttaao 
W the reacmljlBiiceB whieli nndanbtodlj esiat betwe«ii them and 
I tlie functions of tower iierve-centres. 

Take, for esample, the 80-cnIled faculty of memory, of 
' 'wticli metupLysiciaus have mod e so much as affording ns tLa 
knowledge of personal identity. From the way in which 
they nsnalty treat of it one would snppose that memory was 
pecnliar to mind, and far beyond the reach of physical ex- 
planation. But a little reflettion will prove thot it is noth- 
mg of the kind. The acquired functions of the spinal oord, 
and of the sensory ganglin, olivioudy imply the eristenoe of 
memory, which is indispensable to their formation and eser- 
oiae. How else could these centres be educated? The im- 
pressions made upon them, and the anawenng movements, 
both leave tbeir traces behind them, whioh are capable of 
leing revived on the occasiona of similar impressions. A 
ganglionic centre, whether of niind, sensation, or movement, 
which was without memory, would be an idiotic centre, in- 
capable of being taught its functions. In every nervo-eeU 
there is memory, and not only so, but there is memory in 
every organic element of the body. The vims of small-pox 
or of syphilis makes its mark oa the constitiition for the rest 
L of life. We may forget it, but it will not forget as, though, 
[ like the memory of an old mnn^ it may fade and become faint 
' ■with advancing age. Tlie manner in which the scar of a cut 
in a child's finger is perpetuated, and grows as thebody grows, 
evinces, as Mr. Paget has point«d out, that the organic ele- 
ment of the part remembers the change which it has suffered. 
Yomory is the organic rogistrstion of the effects of impros- 
Bions, the organization of experience, end to recollect is to 
revive this experience — to call the organized residaa into' 
f^ational activity. 

The fact that memory is accDmpanied by consoiousncss in 
thesopreme oentres doea not alter the fundamental ntitiire of 
the organic processes that are the condition of it. The mora 
■ore and perfect, indeed, memory becomes, the more oiicon 
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gdona it bocomcs; anil, v/hen aa idea or montul state 
been compktel;' orgonlzeil, it is revived witliout coattoiotu^ 
QQB!!, a:id takes its pnrt uutoniaticallj ia onr mental opera- 
tions, jost OS an haliitaal movement does in oar bodily acliT- 
ity. Wa perceive in operation here the anme law of orgam- 
zatioD of eonscioua acquisitioQS as uuounscious power, whlob 
we observed in the fimotioos of the lower nerve-centres. A 
child, while learning to speak or read, has to remember the 
tnenuing of each word, mast tedious!]' exercise its memory; 
bnt which of ua finda it necessary to remember the meanings 
of the common words which we are daily using, as we must 
do those of a foreign language with which we are not very 
familiar ? We do remember them, of oouree, bnt it ia by an 
iinconscioos memory. In like manner, a pupil, learning to 
play the piano -forte, is obliged to call to mind each note: bat 
the slUfdl player goes through no such process of consciona 
remembrance; his ideas, like his movements, are automatic, 
and both so rapid as to surpaas the rapidity of saocession of 
oonscious ideas and movements. To my mind, there are in- 
controvertible reasons to conclude that the organic conditions 
of memory are the same in the sapreme centres of thoaght 
«B they are in the lower centres of sensation and of reflex 
action. Accordingly, in a brain that is not disorganized by 
injnry or disease, the organic registrations are never actually 
forgotten, bat endure while life lasts; no wave of oblivion 
can efface their characters. Oonscionsness, it is troe, may 
be impotent to recaU them ; but a fever, a blow on the head, 
a poison in the blood, a dreojn, the agony of drowning, the 
hoar of death, rending the veil between onr present con- 
scioQSDess and those inscriptions, will sometimes oull viv- 
idly back, in a momentary flash, and call back too with all 
the feelings of the original experience, mi:ch that seemed to' 
have vanLihed from the minil forever. In the deepest and 
most secret recesses of mind, there is nothing hidden from 
the individual self, or from others, which may not bo thns 
■ome time accidentally revealed ; so that it might well ba 
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that, 06 Do Qiiincey surmised, tlie opening of the book at 
tho day of judgment aliall lie the nnfulding of the everlasting 
Btroll of memory.* 

Aa it is with memory bo ia it with volition, which ia a 
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e sapreme centres, and which, like 
a unconsciona and aatotiiatio the mure 
iizi:d by repeated practice. It is out 
o think and feel only; hia imier life he 
1 action of soaie kind — in word or 
deed. Receiving the impreaaiona from Nature, of which ho 
is a part, he reacts npon Nature intelligently, modifying it in 
a variety of ways ; thus Nature passes tlirough liuman na- 
ture to a higher evolution. As the spinal cord reacts to iU 
' impressions in escho-motor action, and as the sensory centres 
react to their impressions in, sensori-motor action, bo, after 
the complex interworking and comhinatioa of ideas in the 
hemispherical ganglia, there is, ia like manner, a reaction or 
desire of determination of energy outward, in accordance 
with the ftmdamental property of organic strncture to seek 
what ia beneficial and shun what is Imrtfnl to it. It is tliis 
property of tissue that gives tie irapnlse which, when goided 
by intelligence, we call volition, and it is the abstraction 
from the particular volitions which metophyBJciana poraonify 
as the ieill, and regard as tlieir determining agent. Physio- 
logically, we cannot choose but reject t/i€ will ; volition we 
know, and will we know, but the leill, apart from particular 
acta of volition or will, we cannot know. To interpose sooh 
a metapbysicnl entity between reflection and action there- 
upon would bring ns logically to the necessity of interposing 
a similar entity between the stimulus to the spinal cord and 
its reaction. Thus, instead of unravelling the complex by 
help of the more simple, we should obscure the simple by 

• An apt rinstrstion, moat true to N»ltire, of tha pecnrrence of carlf 
iDipieeEluiie in tbe clo)irluiii of djiug, Is sffordcil b; FilatntT, v/ho. ai hs 
expires in a London (avern that a life at icbtacberj, babbk'S of green 
laldi. 
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■peculations concerning the complex. As pli^aiologistg, wa 
bave to deal with volition as a ftmction of tlie sapretne cen- 
tres, following reflection, rarjing in quantitj and quality as 
its oanao variea, strungtboned hj education and exercise, en- 
feebled by disuse, decajing with decay of slruotnre, and al- 
ways needing for its outward expression the edacated agency 
of tho Hubordinat* motor centres. We hase to deal with 
will, not as a single nndecomposable faculty nnaSected by 
bodily conditioDH, but as a result of organio ohangea in the 
supreme centres, affected as certainly and soriouijly by dis- 
order of them aa our motor fa«Dltiea are by disorder of their 
centres. Loss of power of will is one of the earliest and most 
characteriatio symptoms of mental derangement ; and what- 
ever may have been thonght in times past, we know woU 
now that the loss is not tlie work of some unclean spirit that 
has laid its hands npon the will, bnt the direct effect of 
pliysioal disease. 

Bnt I mnst pass on now to other matters, withont stop- 
ping to unfold at length the reaetublanoes between the prop- 
erties of the supreme centres and those of the lower norre- 
centres. We see that the SQprenie centres are educated, aa 
the other centres are, and the better they are educated the 
better do they perform their functions of tliinking and willing. 
The dcTolopmont of mind is a grodcal process of organization 
in them. Ideas, as they are succes^vely acquired through 
the gatowaya of tho Bonses, are blended and combined and 
grouped in a complexity that defies analysis, the organic com- 
biuationa being the ]ihysiological conditions of our highest 
mental operations — reflection, reasoning, and judgment. Two 
leading ideas we ought to grasp and hold fast : first, that the 
complex and more recondite phenomena of mind are formed 
out of the more simple and elementary by progreaaiye spo 
cialization and integration; and, secondly, that the laws bi 
means of which this formation takes place are not laws ot 
association merely, but laws of organic combination and evi) 
lution, Tho growth of mental power means an actual addl 
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tion of Btructure to tlio intimatG coiiBtitntioii of the oeutrcB 
of mind — a ytienlal orgaiiUalia/i in thi:iii ; and mental derange- 
ment means disordor of them, prunar7 or secondary, func- 
tional or organic. 

Although I have declared the Lemispherical gungliii to be 
preeminently the mind-centrea, and although it ia in disorder 
of their functions — in disordered inteliigenco, in disordered 
emotion, and In disordered wiU — that insanity eHsentiallj oon- 
siati), it is nevertheless impossible to limit the etady of oar 
mental operations to the study of them. They receive im- 
presaiona from every part of the body, and, there is reason to 
believe, exert an influence on every element of it: there is 
not an organic motion, sensibl-e or insensible, which does not, 
consciously or anconsoionBly, ajfbct them, and which tliey in 
tarn do not oonscionsly or nnBonsoioaaly affect. So intitnnte 
and essential is the sympathy between all the organic func- 
tions, of which mind is tlie crown and consummation, that we 
may jastly say of it, that it sums np and comprehends the 
bodily life— that every thing vpliich is diaplayeil outwardly is 
contained secretly in the innermost We cannot truly under- 
stand mind-fnnctjons withoot embracing in our inquiry all 
the bodily functions and, I migbt perhaps without exaggera- 
tion say, all the bodily features. 

I have already shown this in respect of motor fimctions, 
by eshibiting how entirely dependent for its expression will 
ia upon the organized mechanism of the motor centres — how, 
in effecting voluntary movements, it presupposes the appro- 
priate education of the motor centrea. Few persons, perhaps, 
consider what a wonderftd art speech is, or even remember 
that it ia an art which we acquire. But it actnully costs us a 
great deal of pains to leam to speak ; all the language which 
Bu infant has is a cry ; and it ia only because we begin to leam 
to tali when we are very yoanft, and are constantly prac- 
tising, that we forgot how speeially we have had to educate 
our motor centrea of speech. Here, however, we come to 
another pregnant coDsiileratioii : the acquired facnlty of the 
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eduoatod motor centre is not only a nccesHnrj agenaj in tba 
porformonco of a Toluntury nut, but 1 itiaintain that it posi- 
tively enters ns a mental element into the composition of the 
definite volition ; that, in fact, the BpeciSo motor facnltj not 
only acta downward npon the motor nervea, tbiiB executing 
the movement, but also acta upward npon the mind-centres, 
thereby giving to conscionsncss the conception of the suitable 
movement— the appropriate motor intuition. It ia oertun 
that, in order to eiecote conBcioualy a yoluntary aot, wo must 
have in the mind a conception of the aim or purpose of tlie 
act. The will cannot act upon the separate muscles, it can 
only determine the result desired ; and thereupon the oom- 
binad contraction, in dno force and rapidity, of the separate 
muscles takes place in a way that we have no oonBcioasnesa 
of, and accomplishes the act. The infant directly it ia horn 
can BQok, certainly not oonscionsly or voluntarily; on thefint 
it any rate, it can li«ve no notion of the piirpoae of 
ts ; but the effect of the notion ia to excite in tlie 
mind the special motor intuition, and to lay the foundation 
of the special volition of it. We cannot do an act voluntarily 
unleaa we know what we are going to do, and wo cannot 
knoto exactly what wo are going to do nnlil we have taught 
ourselves to do it. This esact knowledge of the aim of the 
act, which we got by experience, the motor intuition gives us. 
The essential intervention of the motor intuition, wliich 
is, as it were, the abstract of the movement, in our mental 
life, is best illuatratad by the movements of speech, but is by 
no means peonhar to them. !Each word represents a certain 
association and snccession of muscular aets, and is itself noth- 
ing more than a conventional sign or symbol to mark the par- 
ticular mnaeular expression of a particnlar idea. The word 
has not independent vitality ; it differs in different languages ; 
and tbose who ore deprived of the power of articulate apeeoh 
must make use of otlier muscular acts to express their ideas, 
speaking, as it were, in a dumb discourse. There is no reason 
on earth, indeed, why a person might not learn to express 
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eveij tlionght which he can nttev in apoeeh hy tnnvL'raenla 
ui' Ilia Augers, limbs, and body — by tho sUunt langoaga of ges- 
ture. The moTements of u'ticulation hare not, then, a epeuiul 
kind of connection witb the mind, though tiieir connection is 
a specially intimate one; they are simply the moat conveniont 
for the expression of our mental states, becauae they are so 
Domerons, varions, delicate, and oouiplex, and because, in con- 
junction with the muscles of the larynx and the respiratory 
muscles, they modify sound, ajid thus make audible language. 
Having, on this account, been always used m the special in- 
stnunents of utterance, their connection with thought is most 
intimate ; tlie Greeks, in fact, used the word ?i,iyos to mean 
both reason and speech. Bat this docs not make tho rela- 
tiona of tho movements of speech to mind different funda- 
mentally from the relations of other yoluntory movements to 
mind ; and we ahouM be quite as mach warranted in assign- 
ing to the mind a special faculty of writing, of walking, or of 
gesticulating, as in speaking of a sjiecial faculty of speech in it 
What is trne of the relationa of articulate movements to 
mental states is true of the r«lationis of other movements to 
mental states : they not only express the thought, but, when 
otherwise put in action, they can eioito the appropriate 
thought. Speak the word, and the idea of which it is the ex- 
pression is aroosed, though it was not in the mind previously; 
or put other muscles than those of speech into an attitude 
which is the normal expression of a oertain mental state, and 
the latter is excited. Host if not all men, when thinking, 
repeat internally, whisper to tkcmselves, as it were, what they 
are thinking about; and peraona of dull and feeble intel- 
ligence cannot comprehend what they read, or what is aome- 
timea said to them, without colling the actual movement to 
their aid, and repeating the words in a whisper or aloud. Ah 
speech baa become the almost exclusive mode of expressing 
*rar thoughts, there not being many gestures of the body 
vhioh ore the habitual expreaeions of simple ideas, we cannot 
present striking examples of the powers of other movement* 
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to cull np the appropriate ideas; yet the delicate niusoalar 
adaptations which effrut tiio accomnjodation of the eje to 
viaion at different diatunceB seem really to give to the wind 
ita ideas of distance and magnitudo. No one actually seei 
distance ond magnitude ; he Been only certain signs from 
wliiuh he has learned tojndgo intnitivcly of them — the mus- 
oular adaptations, though he is unconacionB of them, impart- 
ing the snitabte inttiitiona. 

The case is stronger, howcTor, in regard to onr emotions. 
Visible muBcalar expresaion is to passion what langnngo or 
audible musciiliir expression is to thonght. Bacon rightly, 
therefore, pointed out the advantage of a study of the forma 
of eipresflion. "For," he saye, "tlie lineaments of the body 
do disclose the disposition and inclination of the mind in gen- 
eral ; but the motions of the countenance and parts do not 
only so, bnt do farther discloao the present hnmor and state 
of the mind or will." The muaoles of the conntenance are 
the chief exponents of human feeling, moch of the variety of 
which is due to the action of the orbicular muscles with the 
system of elevating and depresainu nmscles. Animals camiot 
laugh, because, besides being inoapable of ladicroua ideas, 
they do not possess in suffioient development the orbicular 
muscio of the lips and the straight mnselea which act upon 
them. It is becanse of the anperaddcd muscles and of their 
ooinbinod actions— not oombined contraction merely, bnt 
consentaneous action, the relaxation of some aocomponying 
the contraction of othera — that the human countenance is 
capable of expressing a variety of more complex emotjona 
than animals can. Those who would degrade the body, in 
order, as they imagine, to exalt the mind, shonld consider 
more deeply than they do the importance of onr rauscnlar 
expressions of feeling. The manifold shades and kinds of 
expression which the lips present — their gibes, gambols, and 
Hashes of morrunont; the quick language of a qnivering 
nostril; the varied waves and ripples of beautifiil emotion 
whivh play on the human countenance, with the spasiiis of 
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that disfi^re it^— all whict wo take such paini to 
embody in art — are siniply effects of mnaciilar ootion, and 
might be produced by oleotriuity or any other Btitmiliis, if we 
ooold only apply it in anitable force to the proper masoIeB. 
When the eye ia turned npwjird in rapt devotion, in the 
ecstasy of aoppltcation, it ia for the same reason as it is rolled 
npvard in fainting, in alocp, in the itgony of death : it is an 
inYolnntary act of the ohliijne muscles, when the straight 
maaclea cease to act upon it. We perceive, then, in the study 
of mnscolar action, tho reason vby num looks np to heaven 
in prayer, and why he haa placed there the power " whence 
oometh bis help." A simple property of the body, as Sir 0. 
Bell oljserves — the faot that tho eye in supplication takes 
"what is its natural position when not acted upon by the will 
— has influenced our cooceptions of hoavon, onr religious ob- 
servances, and the habitaal expression of our highest feelings. 
Wlietber each passion which is special in kind has ita 
special bodily expression, and Tk'hat is the expression of eooh, 
it would take me too long to examine now. Suffice it to say 
that the special muscular action is not merely tho exponent 
of the passion, but truly an essential part of it. FiK tba 
countenance in the pattern of a particular emotion — in n 
look of anger, of wonder, or of scorn — and tho emotion 
whose appearance is thus imitated will not fail to be aroused. 
And if we try, while the footurea are fixed in tie eiproaaion 
of one passion, to cull up in the mind a 'quite difi'erent one, 
we siinll find it impossible to do so. This agrees with the 
experiments of Mr. Braid on persons whom he had put into 
ft state of hypnotism; for, wheo the fuatures or the limbs 
were made by him to assume tho expression of a particular 
emotion, thereupon the emotion was actually felt by tho jia- 
tiont, who began to act as if he was under its influence, Wo 
perceive then that the muscles are not iilone the machinery 
by which the mind acts upon the world, but that their oo- 
tions are essential elementij in our mental operations. The 
■nperioriQ' of the human over "the onimul mind seems to b« 
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BBsentinlly connected with the greater variety of ninBcuJar 
octioa of wliii:li mun is capablu : were be deprived of the in- 
linitel J -varied movementa of hands, tongue, laryiiz, lips, and 
face, in which he is bo far ahead of tlie animals, it is prob- 
able that be would be do better than bo idiot, notwithstand- 
ing be might have a normal developmeot of brain.* 

If these reUections are nell grounded, it ia obvioDB that 
disorder of the motor centres msj have, as I believe it has, 
no little effect npon the phenomena of mental derangement. 
In Home oases of insanity there are genuine mnsDiilar hallu- 
cinntiona, jnst us there are in drooraa sometimea, when the 
muBcles are in a oonst rained attitude ; and, where the morbid 
effects are not ao marled, there is good reason to soppose 
that a searching inquiry along thia almost nntrodden path 
will disclose the mode of generation of niuny delusions that 
seem now inexplicable. 

But we cannot limit a complete study of mind even h; a 
ftill knowledge of the functions of the nervous and muscular 
^yatema. The organic ayatem haa most certainly an essential 
part intho conatitntion and the functions of mind. In the 
great mental revolution oansed by the development of the 
aexnal ayatem at puberty we Lave the most atriking example 
of the iutimate and eaaential sympathy between the brain as 
a mental organ and other organs of the body. The change 
of character at thia period ia not by any means limited to the 
appearance of the sexual feelings and their sympnthetio 
ideaa, but, when traced to its ultimate reach, wiU be found 
to extend to the bighest feelings of mankind, social, moral, 
and even religions. In its lowest sphere, aa a mere animal 
instinct, it la olear that the sexual appetite forces the most 
selfish person out of the little circle of self-feeling into. a 
wider feeling of family sympathy and a rndimectary moral 
feeling. The consequence is tlist, wheu on individual ia aexn- 

In Ihe Bojing of AnaiB 
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■11; mntilated at an early age, lie is eraaaoulated morally aa 
WoU OS phyaioally. Eunncha we said to be the most de- 
praved creatures morally: tliey are cowardly, envious liurs, 
ntterlj deceitful, and destitute of real social feeling. And 
there is certaioly a oharacteriatic variety of iiisanity caused 
by aelf-abuse, wMch makes tlio patient very like a ennnoli in 
oharacter. 

It has been affirmed by some philosophers that there is 
no essential difference between the mind of a woman and 
thatofaman; and that if a g-irl were sobjeoted to the same 
education as a hoy, she would resemble him in tastes, feel- 
ings, pnrsnits, and powers. To my mind it would not be one 
whit more absurd to affirm thnt the antlera of the stag, the 
human beard, and the cock's comb, are effects of education; 
or that, by patting a girl to the same education 8S a boy, the 
femalo generative organs might be trausforineil into male 
organs. The physical and monta! differences between the 
seios intimate themaelvea very early in life, and declare 
themaelves most distinctly at puberty ; tboy are connected 
with the influence of tlie orgiina of generation. The fonns 
ondbabita of mntilalodmen approach those of women; and 
women, whose ovaries and nterns remdo from some cause in 
a atate of complete inaction, approach the forms and habits 
of men. It is sud, too, that in hermaphrodites the mental 
character, lite the phyaieal, participates equally in that of 
both sexes. While woman preserves her Bex, she will neous- 
sarily be feebler than man, snd, having her special bodUy 
and mental characters, will have to a certain extent her own 
sphere of activity ; where she has become thoroughly mas- 
cnlme in nature, or hermaphrodite in mind — when, in fact, 
she has pretty well divested herself of her aex — then she 
may take his ground, and do his work; but she will have 
lust her feminine attractions, and probably also her chief 
feminine functiona. 

Allowing that the generative organs have their specifia 
flffeot upon the mind, the question aocurs whether each of 
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ttie intitrnd organs has not idso a ttpccial eSbct, giriug rise to 
particuiur fuolings with their s^inpatlieljo idoaa. They ara 
notably united in the closcat Bjmpalhj, bo Ihiit, althoogh in- 
aenaible to touch, the; have a eensibilit; of their own, bj 
TiFtae of which the; agree in e. ooDsent of fnactions, and re- 
spond more or less to one iLnoLher'a sitfieriiigs ; and there oan 
bo no question that the bruin, as the leading member of tiiia 
physiological union, is sonsibic of, and alTocted b;, tlie con- 
ditions of its fellow -members. We have not the same oppor- 
tunity of observing the speciSo effects of other organs that 
we have in tlie case of the generative organs; for while 
those Dome into f\inctional action directly after birth, these 
come into action abropti; at a certain period, and thns ex- 
hibit their apecifie effects in a decided manner. It may well 
he, however, that the general uniformity among men in their 
passions and emotions is dno to the spociSc sympathies of 
oi'gnna, just as the uniformity of their ideas of external Ns- 
tare is dne to the uniform operation of the organs of sense. 
It is probable that an exact obaervation of the mental ef- 
fects of morbid states of the different organs woald help the 
inqniry into the feelings and desires of the mtnd which owe 
their origin to particular organs. What are the paydiological 
features of disease of the heart, disease of the Inngs, disease 
of the liver! They are nnquestioniLbly different in each oasB, 
The inquiry, which has never yet been sorional; attempted, 
' is, withont donbt, a difflcolt one, but I believe that the phe- 
nomena of dreams might, if carefully observed, afford some 
help. The gronnd-tone of feeling in a dream, the background 
on which the phantoms move, is often determined by the 
state of an internal organ, tho irritation of which awakens 
into BOToe degree of activity that part of the brain with 
which the organ is in specific sympathy; accordingly sympa- 
thetic ideas spring out of the feeling and unite m a more or 
less coherent dream-drama. How plainly tiiia happens in tho 
ease of the generative organs it la unneoessary to point out : 
exciting their specifio dreams, the; teach a lesson concerning 
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phjBiologioal sympathies wLich, applied to the ohservation 
of the effects of otlier organs, may be largely UBoful in the 
interpretation, not of dreams only, hut of the phenomena of 
insanity. Dreams furnish a. pftrtionlarly frnitfnl fidd for the 
study of the specific effects of organs on mind, because these 
effects are more distinctly felt imd more distinctly declared 
■when the impressions from tha external senses are slint out 
by sleep. As the stars are not visible, although tliey still 
shine, in the daytime, so the effects of an internal organ may 
not he perceptible daring the Traking state while oonscions- 
noss is actively engaged. Hat jnst bb, when the snn goes 
down, the stars shine visibly, which before were invisible, 
veiled by his greater light, so when active conscionsness is 
snspended, organia sympathies, which before were insensible, 
declare themselves in the mind. Perhaps it is in the esoita- 
tionof its sympathetic feeling and ideas by a disordered organ 
daring sleep that we may discover the erphmation of a fact 
which seems to be undoubted, and to be more than accident- 
al — nomely, that s person has somciimcs dreanied propheti- 
cally that he would have a particular internal disease, before 
he consoionsly felt a symptom of it, and has been afterward 
surprised to iind his dream come true. 

It is natural to suppose that the passion which a particu- 
lar organ produces in the mind will bo that which, when 
otherwise excited, discharges itself specially upon that organ, 
Ifotably this is the case with the sensual organs and the pas- 
Kon to which they minister, ^'hen we consider the effects 
which joyful anticipation, or the elation of a present ex- 
citement, has upon the lungs— the accelerated breathing and 
the general bodiiy osbilaration which it occasions — we can- 
not help thinking of the strange hopefulness and the sanguine 
espeotations of the consumptive patient, who, on the edge 
of the grave, projects, without a shadow of distrust, what ha 
will do long after he will have been " green in death and fea- 
tuing in his shroud." Observe how fear strikes the heart, 
■nd what ansioiiB fear and ap])rehcnsion accompany sonta 
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affections of the lieart. Angor, disAppoiutmeat, and envy, 
notublj toDcb the liver; which, in its turn, when deranged, 
engenders a gloomj tone of mind thrungh which all thioga 
have a vaalit'iuit look, and from which, when pliiluaophy 
avails not to free ub, the restoration of its fancttons will 
field iuBtAnt relief. The intamal organs are plainly not the 
Hgenta of their epecittl functions only, liut, by reason of the 
intimato consent or sjnipfltliy of functions, they ore eesuntial 
oonstitnents of oitr mental life. 

The time yet at my disposal will not allow me to do moro 
than mention the effects of mental states on the intimate pro- 
cesses of nutrition and secretion. EiuotioD may undoubtedly 
favor, hinder, or peirort nutrition, and increase, lessen, or 
alter a secretion ; in duing which, there is reason to think 
that it acts, not only by dilating or contracting the vessela 
through the vaso-motor system, as we witness in the blush 
of shame and the pallor of ftjar, but also directly on the or- 
ganic elements of the port through tJie nerves, wbi(^li, as the 
latest researches seem to bIiow, end in them sometimes by 
continnity of sabstance. If thoy do so end, it is dlflicolt to 
conceive how a strong emotion vibrating to the ultimate 
fibrils of a nerve can foil to affect for a moment or longer 
the functions of the orgaoio elements. Be this so or not, 
however, the familiar observations— first, that a lively hope 
or joy exerts an enlivening effect npon the bodilj life, quiet 
and equable when moderate, but, when stronger, evinced ia 
the brilliancy of the eye, in tte quickened polae and respira- 
tion, in an inclination to laagli and sing; and, secondly, that 
grief or other depressing passion has an opposite effect, re- 
laxing the arteries, enfeebling the heart, making the eye doll, 
impeding digestion, and producing an iDcliDation to sigh and 
weep — these familiar observations of opposite effects indioata 
the large part which mentcil states may play, not in the 
eauaation of all sorts of disease alone, but in aiding recov- 
ery from them. A sudden and great mental shock may, lik« 
ft groat physical shock, and perhaps in the some way, par- 
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slyzo for a tiToe all the bodily and mental functioned or cmea 
instant iltiiLth. It may, again, produce epilepsy, apoplexy, or 
inaanity; wtile a prolonged state of ilepreaaion and iiniiety 
IB Bometimea an important agrnt in the cousation of olironio 
liseoae, ancli aa diabetes and hoort-diseaBe. Can it be 
lonbted, too, that the strong belief that a bodily disorder 
riU he cured by aome appliance, itself innocent of good or 
larm, may ao affect hanefiuially the nutrition of the part a-s 
ctnally to effect a cure ! To me it aeems not anreasonable 
a Buppoee that the mind may stamp ita tone, if not ita very 
lutnres, on the individaal elementa of the body, inspiring 
lem with hope and energy, or infecting them with despair 
id feeblenesB. A separated portion of the body, bo little 
lat oar nalced eye ean make nothing of it, the spermatozoon 
! the male end the ovom of the female, does at any rate 
^mtain, in a latent state, the essential eharactera of tlie 
lind and body of the individual from whom it has pro- 
seded ; and, as we are ntterly ignorant how this myste- 
[oua effect is accomplished, we are certainly not in a poti- 
on to deny that what is tme of the spermatozoon and ovum 
ay be true of other organic elements. And, if this be bo, 
en those who profess to discover the charaoter of the in- 
.vidnal in the charnetor of tlie nose, the hand the features, 
^ other part of the body, may have a foandntion of trnth 
t Bpeealationa which are yet only vague, fanciful, and val- 

Purliaps we do not, as physicians, consider sufficiently the 
^nence of mental states in the production of disease, and 
importance as eyrnptoms, or take oil the advantage 
liicii we might take of them in our efforts to core it. Qaaek- 
i to have here got hold of a trnth which legitimate 
inedicine fails to appreciate and use adeqnately. Assuredly 
the most succesafal physician is he wlio, inspiring the great 
eat onnHdenoe in hia remedies, strengtliens and esnlts the im. 
apnation of his patient : if ha orders a few drops of pepper, 
ount-water with the confident air of earing the disease, wUl 
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ho not roall; do more sometimeB for tbe patient than one vho 
treats him in tlio moat approved scientifio way, but witbgut 
inapiring aconnctionof reoovory? OeromonieH, chamiB, ge* 
ticnlations, Bcinlets, and tLe like, bave in all ages and among 
nil nations been greatly esteemed and hirgely naed in the 
treatment of disease ; and it tnaj be specionalj proaamed that 
they have derived their power, not trom any contract with 
the anpematural, but, as Bacon observes, by strengthening 
and exalting the imagination of liitn who used them. En- 
tirely ignorant as we are, and probably over shall be, of the 
nature of mind, groping feel>ly lor tlie laws of its operation, 
. we oertnialy cannot venture to set bounds to its power over 
those intimate and insensible molecular movcmenta which 
are the basis of all our visible bodily fnnctions, any more than 
we can justly venture to set bounds to its action in the vast 
and ever-progroaaing evolution of Nature, of which all our 
tboaghta and works are !)ut a part. This mnuh we do know : 
that as, on the one hand, in the maoroooam of Nature, it is 
certain that the true idea once evolved is imperishable — that 
it passes irom individual to individna), &om nation to nation, 
from generation to generation, becoming tlie eternal and ex- 
alting posaeaaion of man — bo, on the other hand, in the mi- 
crocosm of the body, wliich some ignorantly despise, there 
are many more tilings in the reciproool action of mind and 
organic element than are yet dreamed of in oar philosophy. 
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Qentlbmbn' : In taj last leotore I gave a, general sarrey 
of the physiology of onr mental ftinotions, ahowing how io- 
dieaolablj tlioj are bound up with the bodilj ftinotioiia, atiil 
how barren must of uecesaity be u etudy of miud apart from 
body. I pointed out thOit the higher mental operations were 
fuaotions uf the sapreine nerve-oentres ; hot that, thongh of 
a higher and more eomploi nature than the functions of the 
lower nerve-centres, they obeyed the same physiological laws 
of evolution, and conid bo best apjiroachod through a knowl- 
ed^ of them. I now propose to show that the phenomena 
of the derangement of mind bear out flilly this view of its na- 
ture; that we have not to deal with disease of a metaphys- 
ical entity, which the method of inductive inqnlry cannot 
reaoh, nor the resources of the medical art toucli, but with 
disease of the nervous systoni, disclosing itself by physical 
and mental symptoms. I say advisedly physical and mental, 
beoanae in most, if not all, cases of insanity, at one period or 
I other of their ooorse, there are, in addition to the prominent 
mental features, symptoms of disordered nntrition and secre- 
tion, of disordered sensibility, or of disordered motility. Koi- 
ther in he.ilth nor in disease is the miud impri»oned in one 
oomer of the body; and,whe:n aperson is lunatic, he is, as 
Dr. Bucknill has remarked, Inoatio to his fingers' ends. 

If ental disorders are neither more nor less than nervous dis- 
eases in which mental symptoms predominate, and their entiro 
wpsratioo from other nervous diseases has been a sad hin- 
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deranco to progress. Wbon n blow on the heiul ijos paraljzed 
eecsibility and movement, in ronstquonM of the disease ia 
the bruin whith it has initiated, the patient is sent to tlie 
hospital ; but when a blow on the head has CHUsed mental 
derangement, in consequence of the diseafle of brwn which it 
boa initiated, the patient ia sent to an asylum. In like man- 
ner, one man who Las nnlnclcily swallowed the eggs of a 
tenia, and has got a cjBtioercus in the brain, may go to the 
hospital ; another who has been similarly unlacky goes to an 
asyinm. Syphilida disease of the brain or its arteries lands 
one person in an osylam with mental symjitoms predominant, 
another in a hospital with Hensory and motor disorder pre- 
dominant. The same canne prodnces different symptoms, ac- 
cording to the part of the brain which it particularly affects. 
No doubt it is right that mental derangements should have, 
as thej often require, the spedal appliances of an asylum, 
bnt it is certoinlynot right that the aeparation which is neces- 
sary for treatment should reach to their pathology and to the 
method of its stndj. 60 long as this is the case, we shall 
labor in vain to get exact scientiiio ideas concerning their 
oansation, their pathology, and their treatment. 

Clearing, then, the qnestion as completely as possible from 
the haze which metaphysice has cast around it, let ns ask — 
How comes idiocy, or insanity 1 What is the scientific mean- 
ing of them? We maj take it to be beyond question that 
they are not accidents; that they come to pass, as every 
other event in Nature does, by natural law. They are mya- 
teriouH visitations only because we understand not the laws 
of their production, appear casualties only because we are 
ignorant of their cansality. "When a blow on the hend or an 
inflammation of the membranes of the brain hi\& prodaced 
derangement of ruind, we need not loot farther for a cause: 
the actual harm done to structure is sufUcieDt to account for 
disorder of function In the best-constituted and best-developed 
brain. But it is only in a smnJl proportion of oases of insanity 
that wecai? di^oversuch adirect physical occasion of disease, 
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bi a great many cases — in more tLnn Lalf, certainly, and per- 
liaps in S\e ont of six — ttiere is aometlnug in tlie nerroua 
organization of the person, Bome native peculiarity, which, 
hoirever WB name it, prediaposeB him to an outbreak of in- 
BBiiitj. When two persona undergo a similar moral ahoek, 
or a similar prolonged auriety, and one of tbem goes mad in 
oonaequence, wliile the other goes to sleep and goea to work 
and recovers his eqaanimity, it is jilain that all the co5per< 
jkting conditiona have not been, the aome, that the entire 
^nae has been different. What, thee, has been the differ- 
? In the former caae there haa been present a most im- 
portant element, whiuh was happily wanting in the latter — 
there has been a certain hereditary newoais, an unknown and 
variable qnantitj in the equation. 

Perhaps of all the erroneous notions concerning mind 
'iiich metaphysics has engendered or abetted, there is none 
false than that which tacilJy assumes or oaplicitly de- 
tdares that men are bom with equal original mental capacity, 
opportunities and education determining the differences of 
enbaequent development. The opinion isaa cruel asitisialBe. 
What man can by taking thought add one cubit either to his 
mental or to his bodily stature ? Multitades of human beings 
;Oome into the world weighted with a destiny against which 
ley hare neither the will nor the jiowor to contend ; they are 
step-children of Nature, and groan nnder the worst of all 
tyraanies — the tyranny of a bad orgaaization. Men differ, in- 
deed, in the fLmdumental characters of their minds, as they do 
in the fentores of their countenances, or in the hahita of their 
bodies; and between those who are bom with the poten- 
of a fall and complete mental development, under fa- 
irable □ircumatances, and those who are bom with an 
mate incapacity of mental development, ander any circuni- 
1, there esista every grada.tion. What teaching could 
raise the congenital idiot to the common level of hn- 
itolligenee? What teaching could ever keep the in- 
d mind of the man of genitis at that level! 
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The congenita] idiot is deprived of his boniaii birthrigTit ; 
for he is bom with sach a defect of brda that he oaimot 
display any, or can only display very feeble and iraperfect 
mental functions. From no fault of his own ia he tbi 
ed, seeiog that be inu9t be bold innooeat of all offence but 
the offence of bis abare of original sin; bat it la nowise bo 
clear that it in not from sonte fault of his parents. It ia all too 
true that, in many cases, there has obBervably been a neglect 
or disregard of the lan's which govern the process of homaa 
development throogh the ages. Idiocy is, indeed, a mannfac- 
tared article; and, although we are not always able to tell 
how it is manafftotnrod, still its important canaes are known 
and are within control. Many cases are distinctly traceable 
to parental intemperance and excess. Ont of 300 idiots in 
Hassaohnsetts, Dr. Ilowe found as many as 145 to be the off- 
spring of intemperate parents; and there are onmeronB scat- 
tered observations whicb prove that chronio alcoholism in 
the parent may directly occasion idiocy in the child. I think, 
too, that there is no reasonable qaestlon of the ill efleota of 
marriages of oonsangoinity : that their tendency is to pro- 
dace degeneracy of the race, and idiocy as the extremest 
form of such degeneracy. I do not say that all the children 
of such marriages may not sometimes be healthy, and wma 
of them quite healthy at other times; hut the general and 
nltiraate reanit of breeding in and in ia to produce barrenness 
and sterility, children of a low degree of viability and of 
imperfect mental and physioal development, deaf-mutism, and 
aotnal imbecility or idiocy. Again, insanity in the parent 
may issne in idiocy in the offspring, which is, so to speak, tha 
natnral term of mental degeneraoy when it goes on un- 
checked through generations. It may be affirmed with no 
little oonlidenoe that, if the experiment of intermarrying in- 
sane persons fur two or thre« generations were tried, the re- 
sult wonld be sterile idiocy and extinction of the family. 
Oertain nn&ivorable conditions of life tend nnqneationably to 
produce degeneracy of the individnal; the morbid prediapo- 
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^tion so generated is then tranainitted to the ne^it generation, 
and, if the unfavorable coaditions continve, is aggravated in 
it ; and thna ie formed a morbid variety of the hnmaa kind, 
which is incapable of being a linli in the tine of progress of 
Lnmanitj, Natnre pnta it nndcr the ban of sterility, and 
thns prevents the permanent degradation of the race. Morel 
bas traced throngh four generations the family history of a 
jonth who wsa admitted into tlie asylum at Roaen in a stat« 
of Btupidity and semi-idiocy; the aumniary of which may 
fitly illustrate the natural conrs-e of degeneracy when it goes 
Oh throngh generations. 

First generation : Immorality, depravity, alooholio ex- 
cess and moral degradation, in. Cliu great-grandfather, who 
was killed in a tavern-brawL 

Second generation : nere<iitftry drunkenness, maniacal at- 
tacks, ending in general paralysis, in the grandfather. 

Third generation : Sobriety, but hypochondriacal tenden- 
cies, delusions of persecutions, and homicidal tendencies in 
the father. 

Fonrth generation: Defective intelligence, First attack 
of mania at sixteen; stupidity, and transition to complete 
idiocy. Furthermore, probable estinotion of the family ; 
for the generative functiona were as little developed as those 
of ft child of twelve years of age. He had two sisters who 
were both defective physically and morally, and were classed 
as imbeciles. To complete the proof of heredity in this case, 
Morel odds that the mother had a child wliile the father was 
confined in the BBylum, and that this adulterous child showed 
no signs of degeneracy. 

"When epilepsy in young cliildren loads to idiocy, as it 
often dues, we must generally look for the deep root of the 
mischief in the family nourosia. 

No one can well dinpute that, in the case of sneh an 
«xtrenie morbid variety as a congenital idiot is, we hare to 
do with a defective nervous organization. Wo are Bt.ill, 
however, without more than a vpry few exact dtscriptiooii 
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of the brains of idiota. Mr. Marshall haa recentlj' eiamioed 
and described the brains of two idiots of European descent. 
He fonnd the convolutions to be fewer in number, indiridn- 
Bilj lesa complo I, broader ajid smoother, than in the apee; 
"In this resj)ect," be sajs, "the idiots' brains are even more 
simple than that of tlie gibbon, and approach that of the 
baboon." The condition wns tiie resalt neither of atrophy 
nor of mere arrest of growtL, but consisted ossantiallj' is sn 
imperfect evolution of the cerebral hemiBpheres or their 
parts, dependent on an arrest of development. The propor- 
tion of the weight of brain to that of body was extraordinarily 
diminished. We learn, then, that when man ia bom with a 
brain no higher — indeed, lower — than that of en ape, he may 
have the convolntiona fewer in number, and individnally less 
complex, than they are in tbe brain of a chimpanzee and an 
orang; the human brain may revert to, or fall below, that 
type of development from wlith, if the theory of Darwin be 
troe, it has gradually aBcended by evolntion throngh the 
ages. 

With the defect of organ, there ip a corresponding defect 
of f\inction. But tliero is sometimes more than a simpls 
defect. A curious and interesting fact, which has by no 
moans yet received the consideration which it deaervee, ia 
tliat, with tbe appearance of this animal type of brain iu 
idiocy, there do somefimos appear or reappear remarkable 
animal traits and instincts. Tliere is a class of idiots which 
may jnstly be designated theroid, so like brutes are the mem- 
bers of it. The old stories of so-called wild men, snch as 
Peter the wild boy, and the young savage of Aveyron, who 
ran wild in the woods and lived on aooms and whatever else 
they could pick up there, w«re certainly eia^erated at tlie 
time. These degraded beings were evidently idiots, who 
exhibited a somewhat striking aptitude and capacity for a 
wild animal life. Dr. Carpenter, however, quotes the ease 
of an idiot girl, who was seduced by some miscreant, and 
who, wLcD she was deliTored, gnawed through the umbilical 
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cord aa aorae of the lower animals do. And Dr. Orichtoa 
BroWD, of tho West Riding Aaylom, reoorda a somewhat 
eimilar case in a yonng woman, not an idiot naturally, but 
who had gone completely demented after insaDity. She bad 
been in tbe hahit of escnping from home, and of living in 
■olitude in the woods, feeding npon wild fruits or what sba 
oould occasionally beg at a cottage, and aleeping in the brnab- 
wood. Bbe bad frequently lired in this manner for a fort- 
night at a time. During one of these absences she wna 
delivered of twins ; ahe had sooght oot a sheltered hollow, 
and there, reverting to a primitive iastinct, gnawed through 
the nmbiliool cord. The twins were alive when foimd two 
days Biter birth, but tbe mother was in a very exltausted 
state, haying had no food or covering since bar delivery. 
" WehaveatSalp6triSre,"8fly8Esquirol, "an imbecile woman, 
who used to earn a few sous by doing rough household 
work. It bos happened on several occasions that as soon as 
she got her sous ahe took them to a laborer, and gave herself 
np to bia brutality; bnt when she was pregnant she went no 
more to him." 

In the eonforraation and habits of otber idiots tbe most 
careless observer could not help soeing tbe ape. A atriiing 
instance of this kind ia described by Dr. Mitchell, Deputy 
Commissioner in Lunacy for Sootlaud. " I have never," he 
Bays, " seen a better illustration of tbe ape-faoed idiot than in 
this case. It is not, however, the face alone that is ape- 
like. He grins, chatters, and screams like a monkey, never 
attempting a sound in any way resembling a word. He puts 
himself in the most ape-like attitude in bis bnnts after lice, 
and often bringa his month to help bis bands. He grasps 
what be brings to his moutb with an apish hold. His thumbs 
are but additional fingers. He has a leaping walk. He lias 
heavy eyebrows, and short hair on his cheek or face. He is 
mDBDDlar, active, and not dwarSab. He sits on the floor in 
Bpe_ fashion, with his genitals always exposed. He has filthy 
" nay be called an idiot of the lowest 
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order ; ^et there ie a tniBobievoaH bmte-liico inteUigciice in hU 
eje. His bead ia not yory small, its greatest oircnmferenca 
being twent; inches and a iialf, hut in ebape it strongly 
exhibits the ape'form of abnormalitj." 

Piael has recorded the case of an idiot who was some- 
thing like a sheep, Loth in respeot of her ttiates, her mode of 
life, and the fonn of her head. She had an aversion to meat, 
and ate froit and vegetables greediij, and drank nothing but 
water. Her demonstrations of sensibiiitj, jo;, or trouble, 
were conflnod to tbo repetition of the ill-artiouJated words, 
be, too, iah. She alteraatelj bent and raised her head, and 
rubbed herself against the bell; of the girl who attended 
her. If she wanted to resist or express her discontent, she 
tried to butt witli tlie crown of her head ; she wiis very pus- 
sionate. Uer baclc, her loina, and shonldors, were oorered 
with flexible and UackisL hairs one or two inches long. She 
never ouuld be made to sit on a chair or bench, even when at 
meals; as soon as slio waa placed in a sitting posture, she 
glided on the floor. She slept on the floor in the poetare of 
animals. 

Tliere is now nnder care, in the "West Riding Asjinm, a 
deformed idiot girl who, in general appoaranoe and habits, 
has, according to Dr. Brown, etriting featarea of resemblance 
to a goose; so much so, that the nurses who received her dp- 
ecribed her as jnst like " a pluoked goose." Her father died 
in the aajlam, and her mother's sister was also a patient in it 
at one time. Sbo is foar feet two inches in height, has a small 
bead, and thin and soantyhair, so that the crown of the head 
is partially bold. The eyes are large, ronnd, prominent, and 
restless, and are frequently covered by the eyelids, as if bj^ a 
alow, forcible effort at winking. The lower jaw is laige, 
projecting more than one inch beyond the contracted upper 
Jaw, and possesses an extraordinary range of antero-poa- 
terior, OS well as lateral, moyemeut ; the whole coniigaration 
of ttie lower part of tlie face liaving a somewhat bill-like ap< 
pearance. The neok is unnsually long aod flexible, and ia 
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eiipable of beiag bent bnckwsrd bo oa actuaUy to toiicli tho 
batik between tho eoapuliD. llie uulia anserina ie geser&I 
over the body, but ie most marked on the back and dorsal 
aspects of the limbs, where it looks eiortl; as if it bad been 
just deprived of feathers. The inferior angles of the scapulie 
Btand prominently ont, and moving freely with tlio inoveiiientB 
of the arms have precisely the appearance of radimentarjr 
wings. The girl ntters no articulate eotinds, but eipreeses 
pleasure by cackling like a goose, and displcaanre by hissing 
or screeching like a goose, or perhaps like a niucaw. WLen 
angry, she flajis her arms against Lor eidts and beatn her feet 
npon the floor. She knows her own name, and nnderstands 
one ortwo short sentences, such as "Come here" and "Put 
ont your hand." She recognizes the persons who attend 
npon her, and feed her, and is mnch agitated if touched by a 
stranger. She csmiot feed herself, but swallows voraciously 
nU that is put into her month, showing no preference for one 
artiole of diet over another. She is dirty in her habits, and 
no amonnt of attention has improved her in this res]>ect. 
She is very fond of her bath, cackling when she is put into it. 
and screeching when she is taken out of it.* 

It is a natural qnestion. Whence come these animal traits 
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and instinctfl in raan? Wlience was derived the instinat 
wbich tauglit the idiot woman to gnaw through the umbilioal 
cord t Was it reall; tlio reappearance of a primitive instinct 
of anima] nature — a faint echo from a far-distant past, testi- 
f^iug to a kinship which man has almost outgrown, or has 
grown too proud to aotnowLodgef No doubt Buch Bniioal 
traits are marks of extreme human degeneracj, but it is no 
explanation to call them so ; degeneraWona oome by law, and 
are as natural aa natural law can make them. Instead of 
passiug them bj as abnormiil, or, worse still, stigmatizing 
them as unnatural, it behooves os to seek for the scientiSo 
interpretation wbich thoy must certainly have. When wo 
rofleet that every human brain does, in the conrxo of its de- 
velopment, pass tlirougb the ssme stages as the brains of 
other vertebrate animids, and that its transitional states re- 
Bemble the permanent forms of tbeir brains ; and w1ion we 
refleot further, that the stages of its development in the 
womb may be considered the abstraot and brief ciironicle of 
a series of developments that have gone on through countless 
ages in Nature, it does not seem so wonderfid, as at the first 
blush it might do, that it should, when in a condition of 
arrested development, sometimes display animal inatlnots. 
Summing up, as it were, is itself the leading forms of the 
vertebrate type, there is truiy a brute brain within the man's; 
and when the latter stops short of its eharacteristic develop- 
ment as hujnan — when it remains arrested at or below the 
IflTel of an orang'a brain — it may be presained that it will 
manifest its moat primitive functions, and no higher functions. 
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at aware of any otber consi derations than those just 
adduced which offer even the glimpse i>f an explanation of 
the ori)^D of these ammol traits in man. We need not, hovr- 
er, confine our attention to idiots only. Whence oonio thd 
Bavago snarl, the destrnotive disposition, the obscene lon- 
goage, the wild howl, the offensive habits, displayed by some 
of the insane? Why slfould a haman being deprived of hia 
aasou ever become so brutal ia character as some do, unless 
e has the bmte natnre within hiin? In most large asylamH 
there is one, or more than one., example of a demented per- 
son who truly ruminates : bolting his food rapidly, he retires 
afterward to a comer, where at his leisure he quietly brings 
it u[i again into the month and maaticates it as the cow does. 
I should take up a long time if I were to enumerate the 
IS brate-like ohoracteristics that are at times witnessed 
. among the insane ; enough to aay that some very strong facta 
and arguments in support of Mr. Darwin's views might be 
drawn from the Hold of morbid psychology. "We may, with- 
out much difficulty, trace savagery in civilization, as we can 
trace animalism in savagery ; and, in the degeneration of in- 
sanity, in the vnHnding, so to say, of the human kind, there 
ore exhibited marks denoting the elementary instincts of its 
composition. 

It behooves us, as scientiflc inquirers, to realize distinctly 
the ph jHioal meaning of the progress of hmnan intalligeaoe 
from generation to generation. What structural diderences 
in the brain are implied by it? That on increasing purpose 
runs through the ages and that "the thoughts of men are 
widened with the process of the suns," no one will call in 
question; and that this progress has been accompanied by a 
progressive development of tbe cerebral hemispheres, the 
convolutions of which have increased in size, number, and 
oompleiity, will hardly now ba disputed. Whether the frag- 
ments of ancient human erania which have been discovered 
In Europe do or do not testify to the existenoe of a barbaroni 
nee that diaappoared before Hstorioal time, they certainly 
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mark a race not liigher than the lowest eurviiiiig human va- 
rietj. Dr. Pritohord'a compariBon of the skulls of the same 
natiun at difTtirent periods of ita history led him to the con- 
elusion that the proseat inhabitants of Britain, "either as t!i« 
result of niauj ages of great intellectual cultivation or from 
Bome otlier oaase, have much more capscioua brain-cases 
thttn their forefathers," TeE stronger evidence of a growth 
of brain with the growth of inteliigonoe is furnished by an 
eiaiiiination of the brains of eiisting savages. Gratiolet haa 
Bgured and deeoribed the brain of the Iluttentot Yenns, who 
was nowiee an idiot. lie found n striking simplicity and a 
regular arrangement of the convolution of the frontal lobes, 
whiuh presented an almost perTuet symnietry in the two 
hemiapherea, involuntarily recalling the regularity and sym- 
metry of the cerebral cenvolutiona in the lower animals. 
The brain was palpably inferior to that of a nonoally-do- " 
veloped white woman, and could only be compared with the 
brain of a wliite idiotic from arrest of cerebral development. 
Mr. Marshall hoe also recently examined the brain of a Bush- 
woman, and has diiicovered like evidence of struoturol inferi- 
ority; the primary oonvolntionfi, although ell present, were 
amaller and much less complicated than in the European ; 
the external connecting convolutions wore still more remark- 
ably defective ; the secondary sulci and convolutions were 
everywhere decidedly ioss developed ; there was a defioieney 
of transverse commissural fibres ; and in size, and every one 
of the signs of coraparativo inferiority, "it loaned, as it were, 
to the higher qnadrumonous forma." The developmental dif- 
ferences between this brain and the brain of a European 
wore in fact of the same kind as, though less in degree than, 
those between the brain of an ape and that of a man. 
Among Europeans the average weight of the brain is greater 
in educated than in nnedoeated persona ; its aine^-other cir- 
Bumstonces being equal — bearing a general relation to the 
mental power of the individuid. Dr. TlmmaTO ooncludea, 
from a series of carefollj -compiled tables, that whils 
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OkO average weight of the brain in orJinar; Europeaiis 
is 49 oz., it waa 64.7 oz. in ten distioguiahed meu ; and 
Prat Wagner found a reraarkabl; complex arrangeniQDt 
if the conTolutions in tlia brains of five very eminent 
men whiab he examined.* Thus, then, while we take it to 
bo well established that the convolutiona of the haman brain 
have undergone a considerable development throngh the ages, 
we may no leas jnatlf conclude that its larger, more nomer- 
0'is, and complex convolntionB roprodace tJie higher and more 
var'ed mental activity to the progressive evolntion of which 
their progressive inorease has answered — that tliey manifest 
the kind of function which haa determined the etracture. 
The vesicular ncurine has increased in qnaotity and in qnal- 
ity. and the fimction of the increased and more higlily-en- 
dowed struc'iure is to display that intelligence which it nn- 
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QODBcioual; embodies. Tlie nativo Auatraliun, wbo is one of 
tbe lowest existing garages, boa no words iu his Iftngaoge to 
express each eislted Mcas as jnati(!e, love, virtne, mero;; ha 
has no BQch ideas in his niind, and cannot comprehend them. 
The vesionlar nenrine which should embodj them in its con- 
stitution and manifest them in its function bos not been de- 
veloped in his coDvolutioos ; be is as inonpahle therefore of 
tlie higher mental displBja of nbatroct reasoning and moral 
feeling as an idiot is, and for a, like reason. Indeed, were we 
to imagine a person bom in this country, at this time, with 
a brain of no higher development than the brain of an Ans- 
tralian savage or a Bushman, it is perfectly certain that he 
would be more or less of an imbecile. And the only way, I 
snppose, in which beings of so low an order of development 
coDld be raised to a civilized level of feeling and thoaght 
would be hj cnltivatioQ continned through several genera- 
tions; they would have to undergo a gradnal process of hu- 
manization before they could attain to the ca]>acity of civili- 
zation. 

Some, who one moment own freely the broad truth that 
all mental monifoBtations take place through the brain, go 
on, nevertheless, to straightway deny that the conscience or 
moral sensibiUtj can be a function of organization. Bnt, if 
all mental operations are noC in this world equally fnnctiona 
of organization, I know not what warrant we have for de- 
claring any to be so. The solution of the mnoh-vexed ques- 
tion concerning the origin of the moral sense seems to lie in 
the considerations just adduced. Are not, indeed, our moral 
intoitions results of the operation of the fimdamental law of 
nervous organization by which that which is consciously ac- 
quired becomes an unconaoious endowment, and is then 
transmitted as more or less of an instinct to the next genera- 
tion) They are esamples -of knowledge which has been 
hardJy gained through the goffering and eiperience of the 
race, being now inherited as a natural or instinctive sensi- 
bility, of the well-constituted brsin of the individual. In the 
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matter of onr moral feelings we are most truly the heira of 
the agea. Take the moral sense, and examine the sctiooa 
which it BonctioDB and those which it forbiila, and thna ana- 
lyze, or, OB it were, decompose, its nature, and it will he found 
that the actions which it Bon-ctious ore those which inaj bo 
proved by sober reason to be conducive to the well-being and 
the progress of the race, and that its prohibitions fall upon 
the actions which, if freelj indulged in, would lead to the 
degeneration, if not extinction, of mankind. And if wt^ 
conld imagine the human race to live bock again to its ear- 
liest infancy — to go backward through all the ecenea and 
experiences throngh which it has gone forward to its present 
height — and to give back from its mind and character at 
each time and circumstance, as it passed it, exactly that 
which it gained when it was there before — should we not 
find the fragments and exavi« of the moral aenae lying here 
and there along the retrograde path, and a condition at the 
■hich, whether simian or horaan, was bare of oU 
rol feeling ! * 
We are daily witnesses ofj 
to, the operation of that plaati 
by which separate and succes 
and so intimately blended as 
gle and undecomposable faculty : we obserre it in the forma- 
tion of onr volitions; and we observe it, in a more simple 
and less disputable form, in tbe way in which combinations 
of movements that have been slowly formed by practice are 
executed finally as easily as if they were a single ond aim- 
pie movement. If the moral sense — which is derived, then, 
insomnch as it has been acqnlred in the process of humaa 
development through the agoa — were not more or less innate 
In the well-bom individual of this flge, if he were obliged to 
go, as the generations of his forefathers have gone, through 
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tho oloiiieatarr procoBs of acquiring it, ho would be very 
mach ia r.he pusitioa of a perBoit who, on esL'h oooaaion of 
writiDg his name, hod to go through tbe elemeatar; steps of 
leamiDg to do so. The progreeslve evolution of the human 
bruia is a proof tb^t we do inherit as a. natural endowment 
the labored acquiaitiona of our aaocators ; tbe added Btmot- 
ore repreaentB, bb it were, the embodied experience and 
memories of tlie race; and there is no greater difflenlt}' in 
believing that tbe moral sense may have been bo formed, than 
in believing, what bus long been koown and ie admitted on 
all bands, that the young fox or yonng dog inherits ob an in- 
stinct the special canning which the foiea and the doge that 
have gone before it have had to win bj hard experience. 

These remarks are not an unnecessary digressioo. Nor 
will they have been made in vain if they serve to fix in onr 
minds the oonviotion that the law of progressive evolution 
and speoialization of nerve-oentres, whioh may bo traced 
generally from the first appeamnoe of nerve-tisane in the low- 
est auimnls to tbe complex straoture of the nervous system 
of man, and specially from the mdimentary appearance of 
cerebral convolutions in tbe lower vertobrata to the nnmer- 
ona and complex convolations of the hnman brain, does not 
abruptly cease its action at tbe vesionlar nearine of the hemi- 
spheres, but oontinncB in foroe within tbe intimate reoeaftes 
of the mental organization. Moreover, they are specially to 
the purpose, seeing that they enable ns to nnderatand in some 
sort how it ie that a perversion or destmction of the moral 
Benae ie often one of the earliest aymptoms of mental derange- 
ment : BB the latest and most exquisite product of mental or- 
ganization, tbe highcat bloonn of cultnre, it is the first to 
testify to disorder of tbe mind-centrea. Not that we can de- 
tect any structural change in Buch ca^e; it is far too delicate 
for that. The wonder would, indeed, be if we could discover 
eucb more than microscopical changes with tbe instrnmenta 
of research which we yet possess. We might almost as well 
look to discover tbe anatomy of a gnat witli a telescope. 
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I purpowlj 8elect«(l for consideration the dofeetivo brain 
of the idiot, becanae it exbibits au nndenioble fault of Htruct- 
nre, which is often plainl; traceable to evil gnoeetral in- 
flnencea. When we duly conflider this, and reflect that we 
might, if we choae, arrange a series of Imninti braina which 
should present a regular gradation from the brmn of an ape 
to that of a well-developed EiLropean, are we not fbhj jasti- 
£ed in sapfroslng that like unfavoralile ancestral influences 
may occasion defects in the conatitution or composition of 
the mind-centres which we are yet quite nnable to detect t 
We know nothing of the occult molecular movements which 
are the physical conditione of our mental ojieratioDS ; we 
know httle or nothing of the chemical chanRca whioh aocom- 
pan; them — cannot, in fact, detect the difference between 
the nerve-element of a brain eshanated by esereiae and in- 
capable of further function, and tb at of a brain reinvigoratod 
by sleep and ready for a day of ener|>etio function; and we 
know nothing of the intricate connection of nerve-cells in the 
hemispheres. It is plain, then, that there may be, unknown 
to na save as guessed ftom their effects, the most important 
modifications in the molecular activities of nerve-element, 
changes in its chemical composition, and actual defects in the 
physical constitution of the nerve-centres. Wherefore, when 
no appreciable defect is foand in the brain of one who has 
bad a strong prcdispoaltion to insanity, and has ultimately 
died insane, it beliooTes us to forbear a hasty conclusion that 
it ia a perfectly well-constituted brain. Close to us, yet in- 
accessible to our senses, there hea a domain of Nature — that 
of the infinitely little — the operations in which are as much 
beyond our present ken as are thoEe that take place in the 
remotest regions of space, to which the eye, with all its aids, 
cannot yet reach, and of which the mind cannot ounceire. 

It certainly cannot be disputed that, when nothing abnor- 
mal whatever may be discoverable in the brains of persona 
who have a strong hereditary tendency to insanity, they 
often eihibit characteristic peculiarities in their manner of 
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tbonght, fetling, and eondnist, carrying in tlioir phjBiognotny, 
bodil; hnbit, and mental dispoBition, the sure narka of their 
erii heritage. These luarkB are, I beliefc, the outward and 
Tiaible signs of an inward and invisible peculiarity of cerebral 
organizHtion. Here, indeed, we broach a most important in- 
qniry, which has only lately attracted atteution — the inquiry, 
namely, into the phyrioal and mental Bigna of the degeneracy 
of the hnman kind. I do not mean to assert that all persons 
whose parents or hlood relatives have suffered from nerroas 
or mental disease exhibit mental and bodily pecnliaritiea ; 
some may be well formed bodily and of superior natural in- 
telligence, the hertiditary disposition in them not having 
assumed the oharscter of deterioration of race ; bot it admits 
of no dispute that there is what may he called an iiuafie 
temperament or neuron; and that it is marked by pocnliari- 
ties of mental and bodily conformation. Morel, who was the 
first to indicate, and has done much to prosecute, this lino of 
inquiry, looks upon on individual so constituted as containing 
in himself the germs of a morbid variety r summing up the 
pathological elements which have been manifested by his an- 
cestors, he represents the first term of a aeries which, if 
notliing happen to check the transmission of degenerate ele- 
ments from generation to generation, ends In the extreme 
degeneracy of idiocy, and in eitinction of the family. 

What ore the bodily and mental marks of the insane 
temperament! That there are snch is moat certain; for 
althoDgh the varieties of this temperament cannot yet bo 
described with any precision, no one who aecnstoms himself 
to observe closely wiU fail to be able to say positively, in 
many instances, whether an insane person, and even a sane 
person in some instances, comes of on insane family or not. 
An irregnloj and nnajmraetrical confonnation of the head, a 
wont of repilarity and harmony of the featores, and, as Morel 
holds, malformations of the eiternal ear, are sometimes ob- 
served. Convulsions are apt to occur in early life, and there 
■re tJcs, grimaces, or other spasmodic movements of muscles 
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of face, eyeliila, or lipB, afterwftrd. Stammering and defeuW 
of prominclation are also sometimes sigas of the uenrosis. 
In other ooseB there are peculiarities of the eyes, wliiuh, 
tliough thej maj be full and prominent, have a vaoillsting 
morement, and r vaoantlj-alistiracted, or half-fearful, half- 
BoapiciouB, and diatmstfal louk. Tliero maj. Indeed, be 
Bometliing in tlie eye wonderfiUIj anggoative of the look of an 
animal- The walk and manner are uncertain, and, tbongh 
not easily deacribed in words, may be distinctly peculiar. 
With these bodily traits are assooiated peculiaritieB of thonght, 
feeling, and oonduut. Withoat being insane, a person who 
has tlie insane neurosis atrongly marked is thought to be 
stranf^e, queer, and not like other persons. He la apt to see 
tilings under novel aspects, or to thiuk about thern under 
novel relations, which would not have occurred to an ordinary 
mortal. Punning on words is, I am inclined to tbiuk, soine- 
tinies an indication of the temperament, and bo also that 
higher kind of wit which startles ns with the use of an idea 
in a double sense ; of both whioh aptitudes no better example 
can be given than that of Oharlea Lamb, His case, too, may 
«how that the insane temperament is eompatible with, and 
indeed it not seldom uoeslsts with, considerable genius. Even 
those who have it iu a more marked form often exhibit re- 
markable special talents and aptitudes, such as an extraor- 
dinary talent for music, or for calculation, or a prodigious 
memory for details, when they may be little better thim im- 
heoile in other things. There is, indeed, a marked instinctive 
character in all thoy think and do ; they seem not to need or 
to ha able to reflect upon their own mental states. At one 
time unduly elated, at another time depressed without ap- 
parent cause, they are prone to do tilings differently from 
Ihe rest of the world ; and now and then tliey do whimsical 
and seemingly quite purposeless acts, especially under con- 
ditions of excitement, when the imptdsea springing out of tha 
nnoonecions morbid nature snrprise and overpower them. 
Indeed, the mentai balance maj be easily apset altogether by 
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an; great moral ahock, or hj tlie atrain of oontinnod ajuduty, 
A great physical cLimgo in the ejatom, too, Bach aa ia causvil 
by Iho devolopmont of puberty, by the puerperal state, ami 
the ulimacterio change, is not without danger to their mental 
Btability. The effects of alcohol on auoh persons are in soino 
roapaota special : it does not make them bo much drunk as 
mad for the time being ; and I think it will be found in moat^ 
if not all, oases of insanity caused by alcohol that there baa 
been a predispoaition to it. 

I have sketched generslly the features of the msana 
temperament, but there are really severalvarietiegof it which 
need to be observed and described. In practice we meet 
with imlividnols representing «very grailation from the mild- 
est form of the insane temperament down to actual idiocy. 
Theae oaaea ought to be arranged in gronps according to their 
aiHnities, for until this be done we shall not inake much real 
progresa toward exact 8cicnti£.c notions respecting the causa- 
tion and pathology of insanity. One group might consist of 
those e^tistio beings, having the insane nenrosis, who mani- 
fest a peculiar morbid snepidon of every thing and every- 
body; they detect an interested or malicious motive in the 
most innocent actions of others, always looking oat for on 
evil interpretation ; and even events they regard as in a sort 
of conspiracy against them. Incapable of altruistic reflec- 
tion and true sympathies, they live a life of solitude and self- 
brooding, intrenolied witliin th eir morbid aelf-feeling, until the 
diacord between them and th& world is so great that there ia 
nothing for it bnt to count them mad. Another group m^ht 
be mode of those persona of unsound mental temperament 
who are liom with an entire abaenae of the moral sense, 
destitute of the possibility even of moral feeling ; tliey are 
aa truly insensible to the moral relatious of Hfe, as defi- 
cient in this regard, as a person color-blind is to certain 
colors, or ss one who is without ear for music is to the finest 
harmonies of sound. Although there is usnally conjoined 
with this absence of moral sensibility more or leas weakness 
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of mind, it does happen in aomo inatanoea that there is a re- 
markahly acnte intellect of the uuiiiiing tjpe. 

The obaervationa of iDteliigent priaon-surgeonB are tend- 
ing more and more to prove that a considerable proportion 
of criminala are weak-toi&ded or epileptic, or come of families 
in which insanity, epilepsy, or some other neuroais, eiista. 
Mr. Thompson, anrgeon to the General Priaon of Scotland, 
haa gone so far recently aa to express hia coniiotion that the 
principal baainoaa of prison-atirgeona mnst aiwaya be with 
mental defeota or disease; that the diseases and causes of 
' death among prisoners are chiefly of tbe nervous eystom; 
and, in fine, that the treatment of crime is a branch of pay- 
chology. He holds that there is among criminals B diatinct 
and incurable criminal elait, marked by peculiar low physical 
and mental chnracteriatics ; that crime ia hereditary in the 
families of criminals belonging to this class; and that this 
hereditary crime ia a disorder of mind, hafing close relations 
of nature and descent to epilepsy, dipsomania, inaonity. and 
other foniis of degeneracy. Such oriminala arc really morbid 
varieties, and often exhibit marks of physical degeneration — 
Bpinal deformities, atanmiering, imperfect organs of speech, 
dub-foot, cleft-palate, hore-IIp, deofiieaa, paralysis, epilepay, 
and acrofola. Moreau relates a striking ease, which is of in- 
terest ae indicating the alliance between morbid or degenerate 
varieties, and which I niay quote here. 

Mrs. D , aged thirtj-two. Iler grandfather fcejrt an 

inn at the time of the great French Kevolution, and doring 
tho Reign of Terror he had profited by the critical aitnation 
in which many noblea of the department found themBelves to 
get them secretly into bia bouse, where he was believed to 
hare robbed and murdered them. His daughter, who woe in 
his secrete, having quarrelled with him, denounced him to 
the authorities, but he escaped conviction jrom want of proofs. 
Bha aubaeqneutly committed eoicido. One of her brothers 
. had nearly murdered her with a knife on one occaaion, and 
\ lOother brother hanged himself- Her sister waa epileptic, 
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Imbeoile, and parox]'ainall7 yiolont. Her daaghtcr, the pn- 
tient, after Bwimming in tbo head, noises in the ettrs, flaahea 
beforQ the eyes, becatue deranged, foncjing that people were 
plotting against her, purchasing arms and barrioading heraolf 
in her roora, and was fioallj put in an asjlnin. Thus there 
were, in different members of this famil;, crime, melancholia, 
epilepaj, suicide, and mania. Need we wonder at it? Tlie 
moral element is tta eseential part of a complete end sound 
oharaater; ho wliu is destitnte of it, being nnqnestionahlj to 
that eitent a defective being, is therefore on the road to, or 
marks, raee degeneracj ; and it is not a matter of mncli won- 
der that liig cliildren should, when better influences do not 
intervene to oheok the morhicl tendency, exhibit a further de- 
gree of degeneracy, and be actual morbid varieties. I think 
that no one who has studied closely the causation of insanity 
ynii qnestion this mode of production. 

I could not, if I would, in the present state of knowledge, 
describe Boeurately all the characteristics of the insane nea- 
rosia, and group according to their affinities the cases testify- 
ing to its influence. The chief concern now with its morbid 
peculiarities is to point out, first, that they mark some inher- 
ited fault of brain-organization ; and, secondly, that the cause 
of such fault is not insanity alone in the parent, but may be 
other nervous disease, such as hysteria, epHepsy, alcoholism, 
paralysis, and neuralgia of all kinds. Except in the case of 
suicidal insanity, it is not usual for the parent to transmit to 
the child the particular form of mental derangement from 
which he has Buffered ; insanity in tlio parent may be epilepsy 
in the child, and epilepsy in the parent insanity in the child; 
and, in &milies where a strong tendency to insanity exists, 
one member may be insane, another epileptic, a third may 
suffer from severe neuralgia, and a fourth may commit sui- 
cide. The morbid conditiona which affect the motor nervo- 
centrea in one generation seem to concentrate themselves 
sometimes upon the sensory or the ideational centres in an- 
other. In traLh, nervous disease is a Teritable Proteus, dia- 
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•ppeariag in one form to reappear in another, and, it inBf 
capriciously skipping one generation to fasten upon tlie next. 
The different forma of insanity that occur in yoong cliU- 
dren — as all fonoH of it except general paraljaia may do — are 
almost always traceable to nervoas disease Id the preoeding 
generation, a neuropathic oondition being really the essential 
element in their caasatioD. Tlae cases of acnte mania in chil- 
dren of a few weeks or a few years old, which have been de- 
scribed, might njore properly be classed as examples of idiocy 
with excitement. There can bo no true mania until there is 
some mind. Bnt we do meet sometimes in older children 
with a gonnine acnte mania, occnrring usually in coDnection 
with chorea or epilepsy, and presenting the symptoms, if I 
Biaj so express it, of a mental chorea or an epilepsy of the 
mind, but without the spasmodic and convulsive movements 
of these diseases. More or less dnlneas of intelligence and 
apathy of raoveraent, giving the seeming of a degree of imbe- 
cility, ia common enough in chorea, and in some cases there 
is violent delirium ; but, besides these cases, there are others 
in which, without choreic disorder of movements, tliere is a 
choreic mania: it ia an active delirinm of ideas which is the 
oonnterpart of the usual delirium of movements, and its auto- 
matic character and ita marked incoberonoe are striding 
enough to an ordinary observer. HoUncinationa of the spe- 
cial senses, and loss or perversion of general BensibiliCy, usu- 
ally accompany the delirium, the disorder affeoting the cen- 
tres of special and general sensation, as well as the mind-cen- 

Betweea this choreic mania and epileptic mania there sre 

I intermediate conditions partaking more or less of the charac- 

le or the other — hybrid forms of a cataleptic nature. 

!, The child will lie for hours or days in a seeming ecstasy or 

I trance, with its limbs rigid or fixed io a strange posture. 

e may be apparent insensibility to impressions, while at 

other times vague answers are given, or there is a sudden 

f bursting out into wild shrieks or incoherent raving. If thi* 
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be of a religions kind, the cliild is apt to be thought b^ \g- 
nurant persons to be inspired. Tlie att&i'ka tire of variable 
dnration, and are repeated at varjin^ intervals. On tbe one 
bond, they paas iato attach of oborea; and, on the other 
band, into trao epilei>tic immres, or alteruate with them. 

In children, a^ in adalts, a brief attack of Tiolent taaata, 
a gennine mania traniitoria, may precede, or follow, or tuke 
tbe place of an epileptiu flt ; in the latter case being a masked 
epilepsy. Children of tliree or fonr years of age sro some- 
times seized with attacka of violent shrieking, desperate 
etabLoniness, or fnrious rage, when they bite, tear, kick, and 
du all the destrQctiou they can ; theue seizDree, whtoh ore a 
sort of vicarions epilepsy, come on periodically, and may 
either pass in tbe conrae of a few months into regular epilepsy, 
or may alternate with it. Older children have perpetrated 
crimes of a savage and detennined natore — IncendiariBm and 
even morder — under the influence of similar attacks of tran- 
sitory fliry, followed or not by epileptic convolaions. It is of 
tlio ntmost importance to realize the deep effect wliicb the 
epUeplJo neurosis may have on the moral character, and to 
keep in mind the possibility of its exiEtenoe when a savage, 
apparently motiveless, and nnaccountable crime has been 
committed. A single epileptic seizure has been known to 
change entirely the moral character, rendering a child mde, 
vicious, and perverse, who was hitherto gentle, amiable, and 
tractable. No one who has seen it can fail to have been 
strnck with the great and abmpt change in moral character 
which takes place in the asylum epileptic immediately hetbre 
the reonrrenee of his fits; in tbe intervals between them be 
is often an andable, obliging, and indnstrious being, but when 
they impend he becomes sullen, morose, and most dangerona 
to meddle with. Not an attendant but can then foretell that 
lie is going to have his fits, as confidently almost as he can 
foretell that the sun will rise next day. Morel has made the 
interesting observation, which is certainly well fonnded, that 
the epileptic neurosis may exist for a considerable period in 
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im nniioveloped or masked form, slioiving itself, not by con- 
tqIbioiib, bnt by periodio iittaois of mania, or bj mnnifeatft- 
tions of extreme mora) perversion, which are apt to be 
tboagbt wilful riciouHneeB. Bnt they are aot : no moral in- 
flaenoe will tonoh them; they depend upona morbid pbysical 
oonditior, which can only have a phjaieol cnra ; and they 
get their explaaation, aod indeed jastificution, afterward, 
when actual epilepsy oocura. 

The epileptic nonrosia is certainly most closely allied to the 
Insane nenrosia; and when it exists in its masked form, af- 
fecting the mind for some tune before convnlsions occur, it ia 
hardly possible to diatinguiah it from one form of the insane 
neurosis. Tlie diSiauIty of doing so is made greater, inas- 
much as epilepsy in tlie parent may engender the insane 
nenroeis in the child, and insanity in the parent the epileptic 
the child. A character which the inaano nearosis 
with tbe'epileptio neuroain is, that it is apt to 
burst out in a convulsive cxpioaion of violence; that when 
It develops into actual insanity it displays itself in deeds 
rather than in worda — in an insanity of action rather than 
of thought. It ia truly a neuroaU gpa»mod,iea. Take, for ei- 
amplo, a case which is one of a clasa, that of the late Alton 
murderer, who, taking a walk one fine afternoon, met some 
little girla at play, enticed one of thorn into a neighboring 
hop-garden, there murdered htr and cnt her body into ftag- 
ments, which he aoattered about, returned quietly boms, 
openly waabing his hands in the river on the way, made an 
entry in his diary, " Killed a little girl ; it was fine and hot ;" 
and, when forthwith taken into custody, confessed what he 
bad done, and could give no reason for doing it. At the trial 
it waa proved that his father had had an attack of acute 
mania, and that another near relative was in conhiiement, 
■nSering from homicidal mania. He himself had been noted 
as pecnliar; he had been snbj-ect to fits of depression, been 
prone to weep without apparent reason, and had esbihited 
ringular oaprioes of conduct ; and it bad once been necesaarj 
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to watch Iiim from fear that ho might commit aaicide. He 
waa nut insane in the lo^ or the ordinur)' Heme of tlie 
term, bat he corluiuly had tlie insane ncarosis, &iid it ma; be 
presumed confideDtly that he would, Lad he lived, have be- 

ThoHe who have practical eiperience of inannity know 
well that there is a most distresuing form of the disenae ; ia 
which a deaperate irapalsa to commit snicide or homicide 
overpowers and takes prisooer the reason. The terrible im- 
polso ia deplored sometiinca by him who euOers from it as 
deeply oa by any one who witnessiiB it ; it eanses him nnspeak- 
ablo distress ; ho is fully cotkstioua of its nature, and strngglaa 
in Tain againat it; his reoaon is no further affected than in 
having lost power to control, or having become the slave o^ 
the morbid and eonvnlsive iinpnlso. It may be that this form 
of derangement does sometlraea occur where there is no he- 
reditary predisposition to insanity, hot there can be no doubt 
that in the great m^ority of cases of the kind there ia sach a 
nenropathic state. The impulse is truly a convulsive idea, 
springing from a morbid condition of nerve-element, and it 
is strictly comparable with an epileptic convulsion. How 
grossly unjust, then, the judicial criterion of responsibility 
which dooms an insane person of this class to death if be 
knew what he was doing wTien he committed a mnrderl It 
were as reasonable to hang a man for not stopping by nn act 
of will a oonvnlsion of which he was conscious. An interest- 
ing circumstance in connection with ttiis morbid impulse is 
that its convulsive activity is sometimes preceded by a feeling 
very like the aura epileptiea — a strange morbid sensation, 
beginning in some part of the body, and rising gradually to 
the brain. The patient may accordingly give warning of the 
impending attack in some instances, and in one case was 
calmed by having his thumbs loosely tied together with a 
ribbon when the forowamiog occurred. Dr. Skae records an 
inBtruotive example in one of his annual reports. The feeling 
began at the toes, rose gradually to the chest, producing a 
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•eiiBe of fiiintnosB and conBtriction, and then to the head, pro- 
dncing a raomentarj loss of conaciouBneas. Tiiia aura was 
aacoiupaniod by an mvolnntary jerking — first of the legs, and 
tben of the arms. It was when these attacks name on that 
tJie patient felt impelled to commit Bome act of violence 
against others or liimself. Oa one occasion he attempted to 
ooramit floieide bj throwing hiuself into the water; more 
often the impulse was to attuck others. He deplored liis eon- 
dition, of which he spoke with great intelligence, giving all the 
details of his post histor^r and feelings. In other cases a feeling 
of vertigo, a. trembling, and a. Tague dread of aomething fear- 
ftil being abont to happen, refienibling tlie vertigo and mo- 
mentary vague despair of one variety of the epileptic anra, 
precede the attack. Indeed, whenever a murder has been 
committed snddeniy, without premeditation, witbont malice, 
withont motive, openly, and in a way quite different from 
the way in which mnrdera are commonly done, we ongbt to 
look carefully for evidence of previous epilepsy, and, should 
there have been no epileptic £ts, for evidence of on avra epi- 
l^tiea and other symptoms allied to epilepsy. 

It is worth while observing that in other forms of insanity, 
when we look cloeely into the symptoms, there are not nn- 
freqnently complaints of strange, painiiil, and distressing 
BensatioDS in some part of the body, wiiich appear to have a 
relation to the mental derangement not nnlike that which 
the epileptic anra has to the epileptic fit. Common enough 
is a distressing sensation about the epigastrium : it is not a 
definite pam, is not oomporahle strictly to a burning, or 
weight, or to any known Bensation, but is an indeBoribable 
feeling of distress to which the mental troubles are referred. 
It sometimes rises to a pitch of anguish, when it abolishes the 
power to think, destroys the feelmg of identity, and canaes 
tuch unspeakable suifering and despair that suicide is at- 
tempted or accomplished. In other cases the distreBsing and 
indescribable sensation is in the crown of the head or down 
the spine, and sometimes it arises from the pelvic organs. In 
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all cttsos the putienta connect their meDtol trouble with it, 
regarding it as the cause of the pBinfiil confasion of thuught, 
tbe utter in&bilitj- of exertion, the diirtreesuig iilcaa, and the 
paroxysm of despair. Perhaps thoj exaggerate its impor- 
tunco; hot there con bo little doubt that writers on mental 
diaorders, too eiclusively oeonpied with the prominent men- 
tal fostnres, have not hitherto given safficient attontJon to 
these aaomalouB sensations. We have been apt to olase them 
as hypoohondriucal, and to pass them over as of no apeoial 
iri^ifioance; but t oounothelp thinking that, properly studied, 
they ma; sometimea teooh us more of the real nature of the 
particular form of insanity — of its probable course, termina- 
tion, and its most suitable treatment — than many much more 
ohtmsive symptoius. 

In bringing this lecture to as end, I may fitly point out 
how entirely thus far tlie obsarration of the phenomena of de- 
fective and disordered mind proves their essentia] dependoaco 
on defective and disordered hrain, and how closely they are 
related to some otherdisordered nervous fnnclJODS. Theujeano 
nearosis which the ohild inherits in consequence of its par- 
ent's insanity is as surely a defect of pbj^onl nature as is 
the epiloptio neurosis to which it is so closely aUied. It is an 
indisputable though estreme fact that certain human beinga 
are bom with such a native deficiency of mind that all the 
training and education in the world will not rdse them to 
the height of brutes; and I believe it to be not less true that, 
in consequence of evil ancestral influences, individuals ore 
bom with such a flaw or warp of Nature that oil the care in 
the world will not prevent tliem from being vicions or crimi- 
nal, or becoming insane. Education, it is true, may do 
much, and the circnm stances of life may do ninch; but we 
cannot forget that the fonndations on which the acquisitions 
of education must rest ore not acquired, but inherited. No 
one can escape the tyranny of his organisation ; no one cao 
elude the destiny that is innate in him, and which uncon- 
sdonsly and irresistibly sbapea Iiis ends, even when bo be- 
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lieves that he is determining them with consnmmate fore- 
sight and skill. A well-grounded and comprehensive theory 
of mind most recognize and embrace these facts ; they meet 
US every moment of oar lives, and cannot be ignored if we 
are in earnest in our attempts to construct a mental science ; 
and it is because metaphysical mental philosophy has taken 
no notice whatever of them, because it is bound by the prin- 
ciple of its existence as a philosophy to ignore them, that, 
notwithstanding the labor bestowed on it, it has borne no 
fruits — ^that, as Bacon said of it,'*' not only what was asserted 
once is asserted still, but what were questions once are ques- 
tions still, and, instead of being resolved by discussion, are 
only fixed and fed." 




: In my lost lecture I sliowod how liirge » 
part in the prodootion of insanitj is plajcd bj the hereditary 
nenroBis, and pointed ont the necoesity of bo rutin izing mora 
oloHely tbBn hns yet been done the features of the dUferenl 
forma of mental derangement that own itB baneful inflnence. 
Past all question it is the most important element in the 
cauaation of inaanity. It cannot lie in the normal order of 
events that a healthy organiam ahould be unahle to bear or- 
dinary mental tiiala, much lesB a natural physiological fiino- 
tion such aa the evolntion of pnberty, the pnerperal state, or 
the elimacteric cliange. When, therefore, the strain of grief 
or one of theae pbyaiological oonditiona beeomeB the ocoa- 
aion of an outbreak of insanity, we must loot for the root of 
the ill in aome natural infirmity or instability of nerve-ele- 
ment. Not nntil we apply onrselves earnestly to an esaot 
observation and disc riminati on of all the mental and bodily 
conditions which cooperate ia the causation, and are mani- 
fested in the aymptoniB, of the manifold varieties of insanity, 
shall we render mora precise and satisfactory onr knowledge 
of its canses, its classification, and its treatment. How lui 
fluientlfio it appears when we reflect, to ennmerate. aa is com- 
tuonlj done, ses and age among its predisposing causes ! No 
one goes mad beoanse he or she happens to be a man or a 
woman, but because to each sex, and at certain ages, there 
occur special physiological changes, which are apt to run into 
pathological uffeuts in persons predisposed tJ> nervous dia- 
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How often it liappona that a moral caoBO of inaaaity 
k Boaght and falsely found in a etato of miud aacli as grief 
or jealoQsy, wbich ia really an early aymptora of the diseaaol 
Again, how vagne Bad nnHatisfaotory the accepted psycho- 
logical claasifloation of insanity, nnder which forms of dis- 
e distinot enongh to claim separate descriptions are in- 
olnded in the same olaaal It is ohvions that wo learn very 
little of valne from on acconnt of the treatment of mania 
genorally when there are inclaiited nnder the class diseases bo 
different aa pnerperal mania, tbe mania of general paralysis, 
syphilitic, epileptic, and hjBterical mania, each presenting 
features and requiring treatment in some degree special. 
The hope and the way of advance in onr knowledge of men- 
tal disorders lie in the exact observation of the Tarieties of 
the insane diathesis, and of the effecta of bodily fnnctiona 
and disorders npon these ; in noting carefully the bodily aa 
well as mentol symptoms that cliaraoterize the severai fonns 
of derangement of mind ; and in tracing the relations of 
mental to other disorders of the nerrons system. We most 
I aim to distingnish well if we woold teach well — to separate 
fl that exhibit special features and relations, and to 
arrange them in gronpa or clasaea according to their affinities, 
just as we do hahitnally with general paralysis, and as I did 
in my last leotnre with epileptic raania. 

Following this plan, we might in lite manner make of 
hy»tBTi«al insanity a special variety. An attack of acuta 
maniacal excitement, with great restlessneaa, rapid and dis- 
connected bnt not entirely incoherent conversation, some- 
times tending to the erotic or obscene, evidently without 
abolition of oonseionsness ; laughing, singing, or rhyming, 
and perverseness of oondnct, wTiich is still more or less cohe- 
rent and seemingly wilful — may oeour in connection with, or 
instead of, the usual hysterical convulsions. Or the ordinary 
I hyaterioal symptoms may paashy degrees into chronic insanity, 
I Lobs of power of will is a characteristic symptom of hysteria 
[ In all its' Protean fiK-ms, and with the perverted sensations 
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and disordered morementB thore ia Bln*ii;s some degree of 
moral perversion. Tliis increases until it Bwallowe np the 
other BTinptoms ; the patient loaeti mure and more of her 
energy and solf-control, becoming capricionaly fanciful alKtut 
lier bealth, imagining or feiguing etrango diseases, and keep- 
ing np the delusion or the imposture with a pertinaoit/ that 
might seem incredible, getting more and more impatient of 
the advice and interference of others, and Indifieront to the 
interests and duties of her position. Outbursts of temper 
become almost outbrealis of mania, particnlnrly at tiie men- 
stmal periods. An erotic tinge may be observable in her 
manner of behavior; and -occasionally there are quaai- 
ocetatio or oataleptic states. It is an easily-cnrable form of 
derangement if the patient be removed in time from tiie anx- 
ious but hnrtfol sympathies and attentions of her fkinily, anil 
placed under good moral control; but, if it bo allowed to go 
on unchecked, it will end in dementia, and it is espeoially apt 
to do so when there ia a marked hereditary predispoMtion. 

In some inatanoee we observe a carious connection be* 
tween insanity and neuralgia, not anlike that which, existing 
between epilepsy and a special form of neuralgia, induced 
Trousseau to describe the latter as epileptiform. 1 have un- 
der observation now a lady who sulTered for some time from 
an intense neoralgia of the left half of the face ; after the 
removal of a tooth suspected to be at the root of the mis- 
chief the pain ceased, but an attack of mcluneholia immedi- 
ately followed. Gricsinger mentions a similar cose of a gen- 
tleman imder liis core, in whom a double occipitiU neural^ 
was followed by a melancbolio state of mind. In his " Ooni- 
mentiffies on Insanity," Dr. Burrows tells of ft very eloquent 
divine who was always maniacal when free from pains in the 
spine, and sane when the pains returned to that site. And 
the late Sir B. Brodie mentions two cases of a similar kind : 
in one of them a neuralgia of the vertebral column alter- 
nated with true insanity. These cases appear to be inatancea 
of the transference of morbid action from one nerve-centre to 
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ftnotlier, snoli as Dr. Darwin forinerl; ootioed aad comtncnted 

on. "Mrs. ," he saya, "waa seized every day, about 

tlie same lioar, witi violent pain in the right aide of her bow- 
els, about tlie situation of the lower edge of the liver, witli- 
out fever, which increoaed for an hour or two, till it became 
quite intolerable. After violent aureaming she fell into oon- 
vnlsions, which terminated eometimes in fainting, with or 
witliout stertor, as In common epilepsy ; at other times a. 
temporary inaaaity supervened, which continued about half 
an hour, and the fit ceased." It seems not unreaaunuble to 
Buppoae that the morbid action in the sensory centres, whifh 
the violent nearalgia iniplied, was at one time transferred to 
the motor caatres, giving riae Uj convulaivo movements, and 
at another time to the mind-centree, giving rise to convulsive 
ideas. There is a form of neuralgia which is the analogue of 
a convulsion, and there is a m^nia which is the connterpart, 
in the highest nerve-centrea, of neuralgia and convulsiona in 
their rospeotive centres. Perhaps if we had the power in 
some cases of acute insanity to induce artiflcialiy a violent 
neuralgia, or general convulsions — to transfer the morbid ac- 
tion from the mind-centres — we might, for the time being at 
any rate, cure the inaaaity. 

I pass on now to exhibit the effects of organic sympatbieB 
in the causation of mental disorders, or rather the specific 
effects of particnlar organs upon the features of different 
forms of insanity. In my first lecture I pointed out that 
there is the closest physiological consent of fmictions be- 
tween the different organs; that the brain, as tlie organ of 
mind, joins in this consent; and that our ideas and feeling* 
I ftre obtained by the concurrence of impreaaions from the 
1 internal organs of the body and tiio external organs of the , 
■enses. The consequence is, that derangement of an internal 
organ, acting upon the brain, may engender, by pathological 
■ympathy, morbid feelings and tlieir related ideas. The 
meutal effects may be general or specific : a general emotional 
depression through which all ideas loom gloomy, of which 
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every odo's exporicnoo tostifioi; and a Bpocial morbid fooling 
with its particular ay mpathetic idsAS, of which the plienom- 
enft of dreaming and insanity jieid illQetrations. 

The alight shade's of this kind of morbid influence we can- 
not ventDre to trace ; bat it is easy to reoognlze the most 
marked effects. Take, for esompla, the irritation of OTariea 
or uterus, which is BometimeH the direct occasion ol nympho- 
mania — a disease by which the most chaste and modest 
woman is tranaforaiBd into a rapng fary of lust. Some ob- 
servers have, without sofficient reason I think, made of 
nymphomania a special Tariety, grouping under the term 
casus in which it was a protnineDt symptom. But it certainly 
ooQura in forms of mania that are quite distinct — in pnerperat 
mania, for example, in epileptic mania, and in the mania 
EomotimcB met with in old women; and the cases in which 
it does occnr bare not such oliaraoteristic features as warrant 
the formation of a definite group. We haTe, indeed, to note 
and bear in mind how oitea sexual ideas and feelings arise 
and display themselves in all bort^ of insanity; how they 
connect themselves with ideas which in a normal mental 
state have no known relation to them ; so that it seems as 
inexplicable that a virtaooa p«raon should ever hare learned, 
as it is distressing that she sbonld manifest, so much obscenity 
of tbonglit and feeling. Perhaps it is that snch ideaa are ex- 
cited sympathetically in a morbidly active brain by nurelated 
ideas, just as, in other nerrone disorders, sympathetic morbid 
sensations and movements occur in parts distant from tlie 
seat of the primary irritation. Oonsidering, too, what an 
important agent in the evolu tion of mind the sesuol feeling 
is, how much of thought, feeling, and energy it remotely in- 
epirea, there ia leaa cause for -wonder at the naked interven- 
tion of its simple impulses in the phenomena of mania, when 
coordination of fanctioo is abolished in the supreme centres, 
and the mind resolved, as it were, into its primitive animal 
elements. This should teach us to take care not to attribnt« 
too hastily the sexaal feelings to a uiorbid irritation of tha 
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Bexnol orgnna. It ia plain that thej may have a parely oeii- 
tral origin, just as the eEoitatiou of thorn in health maj pro- 
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oeed from tha mind. Here, in fact, a 
mnst b«ar in mind the reciprocal mflueE 
and of organ on mind. 

The great mental revolation whiah o 
go beyond its physiologioal limits, in 
become pathological. The vague feelings, blind longings, and 
obEcure impulses, which then arise in the mind, attest the 
awakening of on impnlae which knows not at £rst its aim or 
the means of its gratification ; a kind of vague and yearning 
uielanoholy is engendered, which leads to an aboudonineut to 
poetry of a gloomy Byronio kind, or to indalgenoe in inde- 
finite religions feelings and aspirations. There is a want of 
some object to fill the void in the feelings, to satisfy the 
undefined yearning — a need of Bometldng to adore; con- 
sequently, where there is no visible object of worship the 
invi^ble is adored. The time of this mentnl revolntioD is, at 
best, a trying period for youth ; and, where there ia an in- 
herited infirmity of nervous organization, the natnral dis- 
turbance of the mental balance may easily pass into actual 
destruction of it. 

The form of derangement connected with tliis period of 
life I believe to be either a fanciful and qnasi-hyatericnl 
melancholia, which is not very sorioua when it is properly 
treated; or an acute mania, which is apt to be recurrent, and 
is mnoh more acrions. The former occurs espeeiaUy in girla, 
if it be not pecnliar to them ; there are periods of depression 
and paroxysms of apparently causeless n-eeping, alternating 
with times of undue excitability, more especially at the 
menstrual periods ; a disinclination is evinced to work, to 
Tational amnaement, to exertian of any kind ; the behavior is 
capricious, and soouhecomeBperverse and wilful; thenatnnd 
ftffectionB seem to be hlnnted or abolished, the patient taking 
pleasure in distressing those whose fiselings she woald moat 
consider when in health; and, although there are no fised 
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doluaiona, there arc unfounded sDapicione or feare and chan- 
ging morbid fancies. TLo anxious Bfmpathies of those most 
dear oro apt to foster the morbid self- feeling which craveB 
them, and thue to aggravate the diaeoBe: what such patients 
need to learn is, not the indalgeaco but a forgctfulnesB of 
their feelings, not the obserfiition but the reounciBtion of 
Rolf, not introspection but neeful action. In some of these 
cases, where the diseiise has become chronic, deinsions of 
Bexual origin occur, and the patiunt whose virginity is intact 
imagines that she is pregnant or Itas had a baby. 

The morbid self-foohng that has its root in the sexual sys- 
tem is not unapt to take on a religious guise. We olwerve 
examples of this in certain members of those latt«r-(lay reli- 
gious sects which profess to coiimiingle religion and love, and 
whiuh especially abound in America. Ko physiologist can 
well doubt that the holy kisa of love in such cases owes all 
its warmth to the eexnal feeling wliieh conseioasly or uncon- 
sciously inspires it, or that th« mystical nnioa of the scses 
lies very close to a union that is nowise mystical, when it does 
not lead to madness. A similar intimate connection between 
fanatical roligioos exaltation and sexual exciteraent is exem- 
plified by the lives of such religions enthusiasts as St. Theresa 
and St. Catherine do Sienne, whose nightly trances and 
visions, in which they believed themselves received as verita- 
ble spouses into the bosom of Christ and transported into an 
unspeakable ecstasy by the touch of Ilts sacred lips, attested, 
thongh they knew it not, the influence of excited sexual or- 
gans on the mind. More extreme examples of a like patho- 
logical action are afforded by those insane women who be- 
lieve theniBelvBH to be visited by lovers or ravislied by perso- 
outora during the night. Sexual hallucinations, betraying 
an ovarian or nterine excitement, might almost he described 
as the characteristio feature of the insanity of old maids; the 
false visiouB of unreal indulgoncc being engendered probably 
In the same way as visions of banquets occur in the dreams 
of a starving person, or as visions of cooling streams to ona 
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tu be tlie fact tbut, al- 
botter than men, tliey 
re deprivation of Bexual 



wlio is periahing of tbirst. It 
tbongli women bear scxiiul 
iiiilbr more than men do fmi 
intercourse. 

The development of puberty may load indirectly to insanity 
by becoming tlie occasion of a vicious habit of eelf-ftbuBe in 
men; and it is not always euay to say in audi coses how mncb 
of the evil is dae to pnbescence and how much to self-abuse. 
Bat tho form of mental derangement directly traceable to 
self-ahnae bos certainly characteristic featnrcs. There are 
no acute symptoms, tlie onset of the disease being most grad- 
ual. The patient becomes offensively egotistic and impracti- 
cable ; he is fnll of self-feeling and self-conceit ; insensible 
to the claims of others upon him, and of his dnties to them ; 
interested only in liypochondriacally watoliing liis morbid 
eensatjons, and attending to his morbid feelings. His mental 
energy is sapped ; and though Le has estravagont pretensions, 
and often speaks of groat projects engendered by his con- 
ceit, he never works systematioally for any aim, but exhibits 
an incredible vacillation of conduct, and spends ids days in 
indolent and suspicions self-brooding. His relatives he thinks 
liosCnle to Lim, beoanse they do not take the interest in his 
anfferings which he craves, nor yield snfliciently to hia pre- 
tensions, but perhaps urge him to some kind of work ; he is 
ntteraWy incapable of conceiving that he has duties to them. 
As matters get worse, the general suspicion of the hostility 
of people takes more definite form, and delusions spring np 
that persons apeak offensively of him, or wotch him in the 
Street, or comment on what passes in liis mind, or play tricks 
upon Mm by electricity or mesmerism, or in some other mya- 
teriona way. His delusions are the objective explanation, 
by wrong imagination, of the perverted feelings. Messages 
may be received from Heaven "by peculiar telegraphic signals; 
and there are occasionally qnasi-catnleptic trances. It is 
strange what exalted feelings and high moral and religions 
urns these patients will otten declare they have, who, inoap&> 
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blu of rcformiD^ tbemaelvos, aro roail; to rofunn tiie woilil. 
A luter and worae stnge ia one of mooily or vacant aull'-ub- 
turption, and of uxtreme loss of mental power. Thi^j are 
■ileot, or, if tlioy converse, tbej disooTer delusions of a sua- 
picioDB or obscene obarocter, tbe perverted sexual paaaioD 
still K>Ting the color to tiicir tlioughts. Tlioj die misernbla 
wreoko at tbo last This is a form of insanity whicb certwnl y 
h&a its special exciting caase and its cboracteristic &atnreB; 
novortheleijs, I think that self-Aliuse seldom, if ever, prodaoes 
it witbont tbo cooperation of tiio insane neurosis. 

The montbly activity of the ovariea which narka the od- 
Tent of pubert; in women has a notable effect upon tlie mind 
and body ; wberefora it may become an important cause of 
mental and physical derangement. Moat women at that 
time are ensceptible, irritable, and (capricious, aoy causa of 
vexation affecting tbem more scrioualy than uaiial ; and 
some who hure the insane neurosia exhibit a di^tiirbiiuce of 
mind which ninounts almost to disease. A sudden snjipres- 
sion of tbe menaes baa produt'ed a direct oiploaion of insan- 
ity ; or, occurring some tioie before an outbreak, it may be 
an important link in its causation. It is a matter also of com- 
mon experience in asylums, that esaoerbationa of insanity 
often take plaoe at .the menstrnal periods ; but whether there 
is a particular variety of raontdl derangement connected with 
disordered menstruation, and, if ao, what are its special fea- 
tures, we are not yet in a position to say positively. There ia 
certainly a recurrent mania, wbicb seema sometimes to have, 
in regard to its origin and tbe times of its attacks, a relation 
to the menstrual function, suppression or irregulnrity of 
which often accompanies it ; and it is an obvious presump- 
tion that the mania may be a sympathetic morbid effect of 
the ovarian and uterine excitement, and may represent an 
exaggeration of the mental irritability which is natural to 
women al tliat period. The patient becomes elated, hila- 
riona, talkative, passing soon from that condition into a state 
of acute and noisy mania, wliich may last for two or three 
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nrceks or longer, and then sinbiiig into a brief stage of more 
or leas deproasioQ or oonfaBion of mind, from winch alio 
awakens to oalnmeBS and clearness of mind. In vain wo 
flatter onrselvea with the hope of a complete recovery; after 
an interval of perfect Jncidity, of varying duration in dilTer- 
ent oases, the attack recara, goes throogh tlie sanie atages, 
and ends in tho same way, only to be followed by other at- 
tauks, nntU at lost, the mind being permanently weakened, 
there are no longer intervula of entire lucidity. Gould we 
atop the attacks, the patient might still regain by degrees 
mental power; bat we cannot All the resoorcea of onr art 
fail to toach them, and I know no other form of insanity 
w-hich, having so much the mt of being cnrable, thns far de- 
fies all efforts to stay its course. We should be apt to con- 
olnde that it was connected with the menstrnal fonclion, 
were it not that periodicity ia more or leas the law of all ner- 
Tous diseases, that its attacks often recur at nncertain inter- 
vals, and, more decisive still, that it is not confined to women, 
but oocors perhaps as oiten in men. Whether connected or 
not, however, in any way with the generative fnnctions, it 
certMnly presents features of relationship to epilepsy, and 
occnrs where the insane Deorosis exists; and, if I were to 
describe it in a few words, I should designate it an epilepsy 
of the mind. Its recurrence more or less regularly ; tho 
uniformity of the prodromata and of the symptoms of the 
attack, each being almost an exact image of the other; its 
comparatively brief dnration ; the mental torpor or confu- 
sion which follows it, and the ignorance or denial sometimes, 
on the part of the patient, of his having had the attack ; the 
temporary recovery; and tho undonbted fact that it often 
occurs where there is evidence of an insane neurosis pro- 
duced by epilepsy, or insanity, or both, ia the family; these 
are facta which support the opinion of its kinship to epilepsv. 
I have nnder my care an unmarried lady who for many years 
has been subject to these recurrent attacks of mania, and 
whose intelligence has now been destroyed by them ; ulti- 
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■nattily true epiloplic fits Bniiorvened, but thoj only occur, nt 
long intervola, nsnnlly not oftener tban twice s year, whila 
tho maniacal attncks recur re>galarly erery tLri>e or four 
weeks, Itia of some interest, in regard to the qnoation of 
Ita uftttiro, that the age of its most frequent outbreak is, as it 
is with ejiilepsy, tlie years that cover the development of 
puberty. Irtegolarity or suppression of menstruation may 
or may not bo present, so that we are not warranted in at* 
tributing the disease to amenorrhiBB or dysmenorrhoiA ; we are 
the leas warranted in doing so, us any form of insanity, how- 
ever caused, may occasion a snppreasion of the menses. 

The Datnral ceaaution of m.enatruatioD nt the change of 
life is accompanied by a revolution in the economy which is 
often trying to the mental stability of those who have a pre- 
diapo^tion to insanity. The age of pleaaing ia past, hat not 
always the desire, which, indeed, sometimes grows then mora 
exacting; there are all sorts of Bnomolons sensations of bod- 
ily distress, attesting tlie disturbance of oirculntiDa and of 
nerve fnnetions ; and it is now Ibat an insane jealonsy and a 
propensity to stimulants are apt to appear, especiaUy where 
there have been no chUdren. When positive insanity breaka 
out, it usually has the form of profound inelancliolia, with 
TOgue delusions of on extreme character, as that the world ia 
in flames, that it is turned apstde down, that every thing is 
changed, or that some very dreadful but undefined calamity 
has happened or is aboat to happen. The countcDasce has 
the expression of a vague terror and apprehension. In aonio 
cases short and traa^ient paroxysms of excitement break tlie 
meloncholy gloom. These usually occur at the menstrual 
periods, and may continue to do so for some time after the 
fiinctjon has ceased. It is not an unfavorable form of in- 
sanity as regards probability of recovery under suitable treat- 

Oontinuing the consideration of the influence of the gen- 
erative organs in the prodiiotion of insauity, I come now to 
puerperal insanity. Under this name are sometimes con- 
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foaniied tbree liiBtlnot varietiee of disease — that wliiKh oooura 
during pregnancy, tbat which follows parturition and is 
properly puerperal, aud that which comes on months after- 
ward during lactation.* The iuBonity of pregnancy is, as a 
rule, of a matted melancholic type, with suicidal tendency; 
a degree of mental weakneag or apparent dementia being 
sometimes conjoined with it. Other coses, however, exhibit 
mnch moral perversion, perhaps an nnoontrollahle oraving 
for etimalauts, which we may regard as an exaggerated display 
of tic fancifn] cravings from, which women suffer in the 
earlier months of pregnancy. We can hardly fail, indeed, to 
recognize a connection between the foatnres of this form of 
insanity and the strange longings, tlie capricionsness, and tlie 
morbid fears, of the pregnant woman. The patient may be 
treated snccessfully by removal from home ; but, if the dia- 
ense be allowed to go on, there is no good gronnd to expect 
that parturition will hoTe abeneHcial effect upon it; on the 
contrary, the probability is, that itwillrnninto a severe puer- 
peral insanity, and from that isto dementia. 

Puerperal insanity proper comes on within one month of 
partnrition; and, like the insanity of pregnancy, occara most 
often in primiparte. The statietica of the Edinburgh Asylum 
show that in ali the cases occurring before the sixteenth day 
after labor, as most cases do, the symptoms were those of 
acute mania ; bnt in all the cases which occurred after the 
sisteenth day they were those of melancholia. In both forma, 
but especially in the latter, there is sometimes a mixture of 
oliildishnees and apparent dementia. Tiie mania is more 
likely than the melsnoholia to get well. It is of an acute and 
extremely incoherent character, a delirious rather than a sys- 
tematized mania, marked by noisy restlessness, sleeplessuess, 
tearing of clothes, haliudnatione, and in some cases by great 
■niflcity, which is probably the direct mental effect of the irri- 
tation of the generative orgaas. Suicide may be attempted 

• " Tho luBonlij of Prt^ancj. Piiorpom! InaauJIj, and hiiiinit)' ol 
UemtlDii." Bj-J. BsltjTake, M. D. 
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in nil excitod, pnrpoBelese waj. _The bodily ajinptoni*, cqu- 
trudioting tLo violence of the mental escitement, indiuato 
feelileneitB ; tbo features ere pinched; the Ekin is pale, cold, 
and olammy; cmd the pulse ie quick, small, and irritable. 
Wo ma; safely say that recovery takes place in three out of 
four cases of puerperal tminiii, usually in b few weeka ; ths 
patient, aft«r the acute syinptomB have subsided, ainking into 
a temporary state of confusion and feebleness of mind, anil 
then waking up as from a dream. ] may odd the expression 
of a conviction thnt no good, but rather harm, is done by 
attempting to etifl« this or ajiy other form of acute insanity 
by tlie adminiatrat^n of large doses of opium. 

The insanity of lactation does not come under the scLeme 
of this lecture ■ for it is an asthenic insanity, produced by 
bodily exhauBtl>ui and the depression of mental worries. Ths 
tdme of its occurrence sooma to show that the longer the 
child is auckled the greater ia the liability to it; and in tlta 
minority of cpses it has the form of melancholia, often with 
detenninad suicidal tendency. 

So ii-A^uently is hereditary predisposition more or k'ss 
distinotly trafvable in these three forms of insanity occurring 
in oonne^oD with child-bearing, that we are warranted in 
deolarinfT it o'ute exceptional for any one of them to be met 
witli wlu"o it ia entirely absent. 

I Lave no'v enumerated all the forms of insanity which, 
being speiiial'y connected with the generative organs, pre- 
aeot chai^ctenatic features. It is certain, however, that dis- 
ciwe of tliem may act as a powerful coCperating cause in the 
orodiietion fif insanity, without giving rise, ao tar as we 
know, to a fpeciai group of symptoms. Thus, for examplu, 
melancholia, diatinguiahable by no feature irom melancholia 
otherwise caused, may be the efi'ect of disease of the uterus. 
Schroder ran der Koli mentions the case of a woman pro- 
foundly melancholia who RutTered &om . prolapsus nteri, and 
m whom the melancholia diaippeared when the uterus waa 
returned to its proper place. Hemming relat«B two similar 
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BBS in which melancliolia woa cored by tlio nso of a pessary, 
tliB depres^oQ return tng ia one of thorn whenever the posaarj 
was removed; and I have met with one case in which pro- 
fonnd mehmoholla of two years' stamllng disappeared attei 
the removal of a prolapsus uteri. Other dlseosus and dis- 
I phtoementa of the uterna may aot in a similar way. 
I Let me now say a few words concerning the ahdominal 
organa. No one will call in qneation that the states of tlieir 
fanctions do exert a positire Influence on oar states of mind ; 
but it ia unfortunately too true that we cannot yet refer any 
special mental symptoios to tb« influenco of the ahdominal 
organs. I have met with one oaae of aeytire melancholia, of 
I long standing, which was distinotly cured by the espulsion 
I of a tape- worm ; and it appears to be tolerably certain that 
hypoohoadriucal insanity is in some instances connected 
with, if not oaased by, a perverted sensation proceeding from 
an internal organ, most often abdominal. In health we aro 
not oonscioQS of the impresaiona which these orgona make 
npon the brain, albeit they assuredly send tlicir unperceivsd 
contributions to the stream of enorpes of which coastdons- 
neiis is the sum and the outcome ; hnt, when a disordered or- 
gan senda a morbid impression to the brain, it no longer does 
L its work there in wlonce and self-anppreaaion, but asserts 
F itself in an unwonted affection of oonaciousnesa. The hypo- 
I obondriao cannot withdraw bis attention from the morbid 
tBOnaation to which it ia irresistibly attracted, and which it 
■Aggrarates; his interest in all things else is gradually 
■■quenched, and hia ability to thiak and act freely in the rela- 
s of liie sapped. The step from this state to positive ia- 
uii^ is not a groat one: tbo strange and distressing sensation, 
nomalous, ao unlike any thing of which the patient 
,s bad experience, affecting him so powerfully and so nnao- 
sonntably, gets at Inat an interpretation that seems suited to 
sxtraordinary charooter; and he then images that somo 
■nimal or man or devil has got inside him and ia tormenting 
He has now a haliaoinatian of the organic sense whiah 
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dominates his tLoi:g1its, imd he ia tmljinaone. Not long einca 
I saw a patient wtia believed tbtit be hod a man in his bellj ; 
when hJB bowels were coostipiLted, the delnsion became active, 
he madedM|)eratD efforts bj vomiting to get rid of bis torment- 
or, and was then surly, morose, and dangeroos; but, when 
his bowels had been relieved, the delusion subsided into the 
biLokgroimd, and he wns (!Ood- tempered and industrioos. If 
a patient, instead of attributing bis enfieringa to an abenrdly 
impossible cause, ascribes them to a serions internal diaeosa 
wliinh be oeri^inlj bos not got, there will be a difficult; in 
dedding whether he is insane or not, should he do injnrj tg 
himself or others, as hypochimdriacul roelanobolics sometimes 
do. It is aprobable snrniiso tbat in those cases of insanity in 
which there are sach delusions as that food will not enter 
the stomach, that there is no digestion, that the Intestines 
are sealed up, there is a cause in a morbid irritation ascend- 
ing from the viscera to the brain. I am furthermore dis- 
posed to think thut a form of fearful melancholia in which 
the patient evinces an extreme morbid sensitiveness to hia 
ever;r thought, feeling, and act, in whiub he is, as it were, 
hypochondriacallj distressed about whatever he thinks, feels, 
and does, imagining it, however trivial and innocent, to be a 
great sin, which has coat him his happiness in time and otor- 
Dity, bos its foimdation in certain morbid states of abdominal 
sensation. In cases of this sort, the delusion is not the cause 
of the feeling of despair, but is, as it were, a condensation 
from it, and an attempted interpretation of it. Tlie same 
tiling is observed in dreams ; the images and events of a dis- 
tressing dream are not the causes of the feelingti, but are 
caused by tiiom; they undergo strange and sudden meta- 
morphoses without causing much or any sarprise, and they 
disappear together with tlie terror the moment we awake, 
which would not be the case if they really caused tlie terror. 
Wo perceive, indeed, in this generation of the image out of 
the feeling, the demonstration of tlie trne nature of ghosts 
and Bpparitiona ■ the nervoas system being in an excited 
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state of erpeotant fear, and th« images being the effects nnd 
esponenta of tlie feeling: they give tLo vague terror form. 
Accordingly, as Ooleridge li&a remnrlted, those wlio see a 
ghost nader snch circnmstaitces do uot suffer mneh in conse- 
quence, though in telling the story they will perhaps eay that 
theirhair stood on end, and tLflt they were in an agony of terror: 
wliereaa thoao who have hoen. really frightened by a figore 
dreased np as a ghost have often anffered serionaly from the 
shock, having fftintod, or liacl a fit, or gone mad. In lite man- 
ner, if an insane person actnally aaw the dreadful tilings which 
Feimagines that he sees sometimes, andreallythonght the ter- 
rible though ta which he imsgines he thinks, he would snfTerin 
Lealth more than he does, if he did not actnally die of them. 
I come now to the thoracic organs. The heart and 
tlio lungs are closely connected hi their functions, so that 
they mntnally affect one another. Some diseases of tlio 
lungs greatly oppress and trouble the heart; yet tjiere ia 
reason to believe that they have their apecial effects npon 
the mind. How, indeed, can we tliink otherwise when we 
contrast the sanguine confidence of the conaninptiTe patient 
with tbe anxions fear and apprehension exhibited in some 
diseases of the heart t It used to bo said that diaease of the 
heart waa more freqnent among the insane than among tlio 
aano ; bat the latest observations do not afford any support 
to the opinion, nor do they furnisli valid gronnda to connect 
a particnlar variety of insanity with heart-disease in those 
oases in which it does exist. AH. that we are thua far war- 
ranted in affirming is, that if there be a characterislio mental 
effect of such disease, it is a great fear, mounting up nt times 
I to despairing angcisli ; and perhaps I may venture to add 
t that, if there he a variety of mental disorder speciflcally con- 
I sected with heart-disease, it is that form of melancholia in 
] which the patient is overwhelmed with a vague and vast 
I apprehension, where there is not ao much a definite delusion 
1 droadftil fear of every thing actual and possible, and 
wliiub is sometimes described as panphohia. 
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Thero bita long been sd opinioD, wbiob eeetna to be vrell 
foanded, tltnt taborcio of tba limga is mora commoa among 
the inBono tban among tbe sane. For althoogh the propor- 
Lion of deatbe in osfluma attributed to phthieU ie one-foorth, 
wbich is tbe samo proportioa as that for tbe aane population 
above funrtecn yeara of age, Dr. Oloaaton has sbowD, b;* 
careful sorutlnj of the records of 2BS pant-ntortem. examina- 
tiana made in the Edinburgh Asylum, tbat pbtlii^ was tbe 
assigned cause of death in oulj a little more tban balf of tlie 
cases in wbicb tbere was tubercle in tbo bodj. Tbo sjmp- 
toma of pbtbisig are ea mucb masked in tbs insane, tbera 
being usually no oongb and uo expectoration, that its diag- 
nosis is difficult, and it is not always detected daring life. 
Tbe relation between it and insanity bos been noticed by 
severol writers : SclirOder van der Kolk was distinctly of 
opinion tbat on hereditary pTediBposition to phthisis might 
predispose to, or develop into, insanity, and, on tbe other 
bond, that insanity prediapoHed to pbtbisis ; and Dr. Olous- 
ton found that hereditary predipoaition to insanity esisted in 
seven per cent, more of the insane who were tubercular than 
of the Insane generally. Wben family degeneration is far 
gone, the two diseases appear to occur frequently, and the 
last member is likely to dia insane or pbtbisical, or both ; 
whether, therefore, they mutually predispose to one another 
or not, they are often concomitant elfects in the course of 
degeneration. However, in weighing the spocifio value of 
these observations, we must not forget that, independently 
of any special relation, the enfeebled nutrition of tuberculoais 
vrill tend to stimnJate into activity the latent predisposition 
to Insanity; and that, in lika manner, insanity, especially in 
its melancholic forms, will favor tbe actual development of a 
predisposition to phthisis. 

In the oases in which tlie development of pbtbiaia and 
insanity has been nearly contemporaneous, wbich are abont 
one-fourth of the cases in wbich they coeiist, tjie mental 
•ymiitoras arc of bo peculiar and miiform a character as to 
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have led to t]io inclosion of the coaos in a natural gronp 
under the designation of pht!c4aieat mania. They liave no 
positiTolj distinctive symptom, it is true ; Qie; oaniiot be 
separated from other cuaea hj ft well-defined line of domar- 
oatlon. Tet they do exhlhit, Dr. Clouaton believes, cortain 
common and nnifonn charaetera which justify their desurip- 
tion aa a separate variety. They often begin in an insidioua 
way by irritability, waywardneea, and Bapricionsnese of con- 
duct, and apparent weakening of uitellect; yet the patient 
conTDrsea rationally when be chooses to tiUk, and shows that 
he etill haa hie intelleot, albeit there is a great diainclinatioa 
to exert it. To sign a oertificate of his insanity would he no 
easy matter. Or they be^ with an acutely maniacal oi 
melancholio stage, which is, however, of very short dnratiun, 
Boon paasiug into a half-muni acul, half-demented state. If 
there be a single oharacteriBtio feature, it is a monomania of 
enspioion. As the disease advanoes, the symptoms of de- 
mentia predominate ; but there are occaaionul brief attacks 
of irritable excitement and fitful flashes of intelligence. And 
in these caaes, more often tlian in other oases, there occurs a 
Diomontary revival of intelligonoe before death. "Wo shall 
the more readily admit the special features of phthisical 
mania when we call to mind that there is in most phthisical 
patients a pecnliar mental state ; and that brief attacks of 
temporary mania or delirium sometimes occur in the course 
of phthisis. The phthisical patient is irritable, fanciM, nn- 
Btable of purpose, brilliant, and imaginative, bat wanting in 
calmness and repose, quick of insight, hot withoot de])th and 
comprehension ; every thing is fltful^fitful energy, fltful pro- 
jects, Sttttl flashes of imagination. The beetle is in his 
thoughts and in his actions. The whims and imaginings of 
his mind become almost wanderings at times, his fanoios 
Almost delusions. 

I have now said enough concerning the sympathetic 
mental eifects of disordered organs, not certainly to set forth 
adequately their nature, but to show the oaaentiul importanca 
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of J careftil study of thow. To complete the eximsition of 
the sotioa of patljologioal BTiDpntUiea on mind, it would be 
necesBor; to trace out tlia clo»e relatioDs that there are 
between tte oi^anic feelings undtlie different kinds of special 
Bensibilitj — between I'j'stemic and sense conecioasuese. Tba 
digestive organs have n close Bjinpathj with the senae of 
taste, oa we observe in the bod taste oocompanTuig indigee- 
tiuQ, in the nausea and vomiting which a nanseons taste 
may eanse, and in the avoidance of poisonons matter by 
sniinolH. The respiratory organs and the aenso of smell are, 
in like manner, aympatbeticaily associated; and there can bo 
no doubt that the senae of smelt has special relations with the 
sexnal fueling. The state of the digcHtivo organs notalilT 
aft'ects the general sensibility of the skin. Disturbances of 
these physiological sympathies may become the occarions of 
insane delnaions. Digestive derongeraont, perverting the 
taste, will engender a delusion Chut Che food is poisoned. 
Disease of the respiratory organs appears sometimes to pro- 
dnce disagreeable smells, which are then perhaps aCtriboted 
to objective canses, snch as the presence of a corpse in the 
room, or to gases maliciously disseminated in it by fancied 
poraecnCors. In mania, amell and taste are often grossly per- 
verted, for the patient will devour, with seeming relish and 
avidity, dirt and garbage of th« most oflenaive kind. Increase, 
diminntion, or perversion of the sensibility of the skin, one 
or other of which is not uncommon among the insane, may 
undoubtedly he the cause of extravagant delusions. We 
hardly, indeed, realize how completely tlie mind is dependent 
npon the habit of its aensaliona. The man who has lost a 
limb can hardly be persuaded that he has lost it, so sensible 
is ho of the accustomed feelings in it; years after he haaloat 
it he dreams of vivid sensations and of active movements in 
it — lias, in fact, both sensory and motor ballucinations. It is 
easy, tlien, to undorstasd how greatly abnormal sensations 
may perplex and deceive the unsound mind. A woman under 
Esijuirol's care liaJ complnto nna'stliLsia of the ekin : alia 
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believed that the devil had carried off hor bod?. A soldier 
who was wounded ot the battle of Aasterlita lost the senBibil- 
iij of bis ekin, and from that time thoaght hiineelf dead. 
When asked howhewiia, he replied, "Lambert no longer 
-ball carried iiim awny at AastorlitE. "What 
joa aee is notLamliert, bat a badlj-imitnted machine," which 
he alwaja spoke of as it. A patient under mj care, who sof- 
I'erei &om general paralysis, and had lost aonsibility and 
voluntary power of one aide, coidd never be peranaded that 
another patient, a very harmleaa fellow, bad not got hold of 
him, and waa keejiing him down ; and when conyuJaions 
occurred in the paralyzed aide, as they did &om time to lime, 
he swore terribly at his faacieil tormentor. Were a sane per- 
son to wake np some morning with the cntaneoua sensibility 
' with a large urea of it sending up to the brain per- 
verted and qnito nnaooonntable improasions, it might be a 
hard matter perhaps for him to help going mad. 

The meutal effects of perverted sensation afford s promis- 
ing field for future research; when better understood it can- 
not he doubted that they will esplun many phenomena in 
the pathology of mind that now quite baffle explanation. It 
behooves ns to clearly realize the broad fact, which has most 
wide-reaciiing consequences in mental physiology and pathol- 
ogy, that all parts of the body, the bighest and the lowest, 
have a sympathy with one another more intelligent than 
oonaoioQs intelligence can yet, or perhaps ever will, conceive ; 
that there is not an orgnnic motion, visible or invisible, aeu' 
eible or insensible, ministrant to the noblest or to the most 
humble purposes, which does aot work its appointed effect in 
the oomplex recesses of mind; that the mind, aa the crowning 
achievement of organization, and tlie consummation and ont- 
oome of all its energies, really comprehends the bodily life. 

I bad originally set down within the purpose of these 
Lectures the consideration, wliioli I most now forego, of the 
inSaence of the quantity and quality of the blood in the pro- 
duction of insanity. Poverty and vitiation of lilood may 
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oertainl J plaj a weiglitj part in prodncing mental, as they do 
in producing other nervons disordora. Lower tlie Bnpplj of 
blood to the brnin below a oertoin leve!, and the powerof 
thinking is nboliflhed ; the brsin will then no more do mental 
work than awater-wheel will move the macliiner; of tlie mill 
when the water is lowered so as not to touch it. Wben a 
■trong emotion produces a temporary loss of oonscionaness, 
It is to be presumed that a contraction of arteries takea placo 
within the brain similar to that which cansos the pallor of 
the faoe ; and when the lahoring heart pomps hard to over- 
come the obstmetion, and the walls of the vessels are weak, 
they may hurst, and the patient die of effusion of hlood. 
During sleep the aopply of blood to the brain is lessened 
naturally, and we perceive the effects of the lowering of tlio 
supply, as it takes place, in the sort of incoherence or mild 
delirium of ideas just before falling off to sleep. To a like 
condition of things we ought most probably to nttrihute the 
attacks of transitory mania or delirium that otour now and 
then in consequence of great physical exhanstion, as irom 
great aud sudden loss of blood, or just aa convalescence from 
fever or other acute disease is setting in, or in the prostration 
of jilitliisis, and which a glass- of wine opportunely given will 
sometimes cure. The distress of the melancholio patient is 
greatest when he wakes in the morning, which is a time 
when a watch ought to he kept specially over the suicidal 
patient ; the reason lying probably in the effects of the di- 
minished cerebral circulation during sleep. 

If the state of the blood, he vitiated by reason of some 
poison bred in the body, or introduced into it from without, 
the mental fiinctions may be aeriously deranged. We are 
able, indeed, by means of the drugs at our comtriand, to per- 
form all sorts of esperimcnta on the mind: we can BUBjieniJ 
its action for a time by chloral or chloroform, can exalt its 
Ainctions by small doses of opium or juoderate doses of alco- 
hol, can pervert them, prodncing an artificial dehrium, by the 
administration of large enough doses of helludonua und Indian 
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heinp. "Wo can positiTely do more esperimentally with the 
ftmctiona of tbe mind-oentres than we con do wilh tliuse of 
any other organ of the hody. When these are exalted in con- 
sequence of a foreign sntiatance introduced into the blood, it 
cannot he doubted that some physwal effect is produced on 
the nerfe-element, which is the condition of tbe iocreased 
activity, not Otherwise probably than as happens when s 
fever makes, oa it certainlj will sometimes do, a demented 
person, whose mind seemed gone past all hope of even mo- 
mentary recovery, qnite sensible for the time being. Pcrliaps 
this shoald teach ns that, just as there are yibrationa of light 
which we cannot see, and vibrationa of sonnd which we can- 
not hear, ao there are molecular movements in thebrain which 
are inoapable of producing thought ordinarily, not sufficing to 
affect conacionsnesB, but which may do bo when the sensi- 

I bility of the molecules is exalted by physical or chemical 

' nodification of them. 

Alcohol yields us, in its direct effects, the abstract and 
brief chronicle of the course of mania. At first there is an 
agreeable excitement, a lively flow of ideas, a revival of old 
ideas and feelings which seemed to have passed from the mind, 
a general increase of mental activity — a condition very liko 
that which often precedes an attack of acute mania, when 
the patient ia witty, lively, satirical, makea jokes or rhymea, , 
and certainly eshibits a brilliancy of fancy which be is capable 
of at no other tiiiie. Then there follows, in the nert stage of 
its increasing action, as there does in mania, the automatic 
excitation of ideas which start np and follow one another 
without order, so that thought and speech are more or less 
incoherent, while passion is easily escited. After this stage 
has lasted for a time, in some longer, in others shorter, it 
passes into one of depression and maudlin melancholy, just as 
mania sometimea passes into melancholia, or coniTtlsion into 
paralysis. And the last stage of all is one of stupor and de- 
mentia. If the abuse of alcohol be continued for years, it 
piay cause diS'erent forms of mental di'i'angement, in each of 
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which the mascolar are cnrioasly like tho mental sjmptomB; 
delirinin trcmeDH {□ one, an acute noisr and destractiTB mania 
in another, ohroniu akoliuli«ra in a third, and a condition of 
mental weoknesa with loaa of memorj and loss of energj in a 
fourth. 

WritorB on gout agree tbat a suppressed gout may ent^ 
mental derangement in some persons ; and, on the other hanil, 
that insanity baa sometimes disappeared witli the appearance 
of theoBual gouty paroxysm. Sydenham noticed and descrihed 
aspecieaof mania supervening on an epidemic of int«rmitt«nt 
fever, whiah, he remarks, contrary to all other kinds of mad- 
ness, would not yield to plentiful venesection and pur^ng. 
Griesinger, again, has directed attention to cases in whlofa, 
instead of the usual symptoms of ague, the patient has had an 
intermittent imianity in ro}i;nlar tertian or quartan attaaks, and 
has been oui'ed by quinine. We must bear in mind, however, 
tbat intermitt^nce may be a feature of insanity as of other 
nervous diseases, without ague having any thing whatever to 
do with it, and without quinine doing any good whatever. 
Quinine will not cure the Lntermittenoe of nervous diseases, 
though it mny cure ague in which the symptoms are inter- 
mittent. Qrieainger hns also pointed out that mental disorder 
has sometimes occurred iu the court^e of acute rbenmatiara, 
the swelling of the joints meanwhile subsiding. These facts, 
with others which I cannot dwell upon now, prove how im- 
portant on agency in the production of insanity a perverted 
state of the blood may be. But it is a mode of causatioii of 
which we know so little that I may justly declare we know 
next to nothing. The observation and classification of mental 
disorders have been so exclu sively psychologicid that we have 
not etncerely realized the fact that they illustrate the same 
pathological principles as other diseases, are produced in the 
«am6 way, and must be investigated in the same spirit of posi- 
tive research. Until this be done I see no hope of improve- 
ment in our knowledge of them, and no use in multiplyidg 
books about them. 
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is quite trno that when we have referred all the oases 
{ infanit; trhich we can to bodily oanses, and grouped them 
focordJDg to their characteristio bodily and mental features, 
■'.tbere will remain cases which we cannot refer to any recog- 
njzablo bodily canae or connect "witli any definite bodily dis- 
ABBd, and which we must he content tu deacribe as idiopathie. 
The explanation of those cases we ebiiU probably discover 

Initiinatolj in the influenoe of the hereditary neurosis tmd in 
the peculiarities of indiTidoal tempernment. It ia evideDt 
' that there are jondamental difiereacea of temperament, and 
It is farthermore plain that dijfereat natures will be differently 
'.fevered in the strnggle of eristenee ; one person wUl have an 
^kdvantnge over another, and by the operation of the law of 
' Sattiral Selection there wUl be a success of the fittest to auc- 
t.iOeed. It is witli the development of mind in the condnet of life 
1^ it is with every form of life In its relation to its environ- 
ment. Life is amronnded by forces that are always tending 
to destroy it, and with which it may be represented as in a 
continued warfare : so long aa it contends Bnooesafnlly with 
them, winning from tliem and constraining them to further 
its development, it flourishes ; but when it con no longer strive, 
when they siicoeed in winning from it and increosiog at its 
expense, it begins to decay and die. So it is with mind in 
the oiroomstanoes of its existence : the individual who cannot 
Me ciicnm stances, or accommodate himself successfully to 
them, and in the one way or the other make them Author his 
development, is controHed and used by them ; being weak, he 
must be miserable, must he a victim ; and one way in which 
his suffering and failure will be manifest will be in insanity. 
Thus it is that mental trials which serve in the end to strength- 
en a strong nature break down a, weak one wliich cannot fitly 
react, and that the efSciency of a moral cause of insanity 
Lbetrays a conspiracy from within with the unfavorable oat- 
^irard cirenmstanccs. 

It behooves us to bear dixtinctly in mmd, when we take 
K the moral causes of insanity into consideration, that the men- 
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tal snfTerinii; or psjcbical pain of a sad emotion tcBtiGes 
to actual wear and tear of nerve-iileniDnt, to disintegration 
of some kind ; it ia t)ie exponent of a piytieal change. 
What the change ia we know not ; bnt we may take it to be 
beyond question that, when a shook iiijpurted to the mind 
throDgh the BeoMS cansea a violent emotion, it produoes a 
real commotion in the molccoleB of the brain. It ia not that 
an intangible soiiiettiing flashes inward and mjaterioual; af- 
fecta an intangible raetnphjaical entity ; bat that an impres- 
aion made on the sense is conreyed along nervous paths of 
commnnicatioo, and prodoces a definite physical effect in 
phyaieally-coDatituted mind-centrea ; and that the mental 
effect, which is the exponent of the physical change, may he 
then transferred by molecular motion to the muscles, thus 
getting muscalar expression, or to the processes of nntrition 
and secretion, getting eipreaaion in modifications of them. 
When there ia a native infirmity or instability of nerve- 
element, Id conaeqiience of bad anoostral influences, the in- 
dividual will be more liable to, and will snffer more from, 
aach violent mental commotions; the diaintegrating change 
in the nerve-eleiiiest will be more likely to pass into a disor- 
ganization which rest and nntrition oaunot repair, not other- 
wise than as liappens with the elements of any other organ 
under like conditions of esceasivo stimulation. As pbyai- 
ciana, we cannot aflbrd to lose sight of the physical aspects 
of mental states, if we would tmly comprehend the nature 
of mental disease, and leurn to treat it with success, The 
metaphysician may, for the purposes of speculation, separate 
mind from body, and evoke the laws of its operation ont of 
the depths of self-conscioiianesa; but the physician — who 
baa to deal practically with the thoughts, feelings, and con- 
duct of men; who has to do with mind, not oa an abstract 
entity concerning which he may be content to speculate, but 
OS a force in Nature, the operations of which he must pa- 
tiently observe and anxiously labor to influence — mnst recog- 
nize how entirely the integrity of the mental functions de- 
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penda on the integrity of the bodilj organization — mast &o- 
knowlcdge the essential Doitj of bod^ and mind. 

To set forth thia nnitj has been a diief aim in these Leo- 
tares, hocause I entertaia a mast sincere conviction that a 
JDBt conception of it must lie at the foandation of a real ad- 
vance in onr knowledge hoth of the pliysiulo^y and pathol- 
ogy of mind. I have no wish whatever to exalt undniy the 
bodv ; I hare, if possihle, still leas desire to degrade the mind ; 
bat I do protest, with all the energy I dare use, against the 
nnjnst and most nnscientifio practice of declaring the body 
vile and despicable, of looking down upon the highest and 
roost wonderfol contrivance of creative skill as something of 
[ which man dare venture to fe-el aabBmed. I cannot now 
' BQioinarize the foots and arguments which I have brought 
forward ; I mast treat to the indalgenee of yonr memory of 
them when I declare that to my mind it appears a clear aei- 
entiflo dnty to repudiate the qnotation from an old writer, 
Tliioh the late Sir William IlaEiiilton used to bang on 
wall of his lectnre-room ; 



The aphorism, which, like most apboriaraa, contains an eqnal 
measure of truth and untruth, ia auitable enough to the pnre 
inetaphysicinn, hut it is most unsuitable to the acientiHc in- 
quirer, who is bound to r^eot it, not because of that which 
ia not true in it only, but much more beoauae of the banefiU 
spirit with which it ia inspired. On earth tliere are assured- 
ly other thinga great beaidea maiL, though none greater ; and 
In man there are other thinga great besides mind, though none 
greater. And whosoever, inspired by the spirit of the aph- 
orism, thinks to know any thing truly of man without study- 
ing moat earnestly the things oa earth that lead up to man, 
or to know any thing truly of mind witliout studying moat 
earnestly the things in the body that lead up to and isaae in 
mind, will enter on a barren labor, whli'h, if nnt a sorrow to 
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bimBelt; will sssaredly be sorrow and Teiation of spirit to 
otJiers. To reckon the highest operationa of mind to ba 
functions of a mental organization is to emit, not to degrade, 
our conception of crentiTe power and skill. For, if it bo 
lawful and riglit to burnt into admiration of the wunderfnl 
contrivance ii: Natnre by wliieh noble und beuutiftil products 
are formed out of base materials, it is sarelj much stronger 
evidence of contrivance to have developed the higher mental 
functions hj evolution from the lower, and to have usod 
forma of mutter as the orgftnic instruments of all. I know 
not why the Power which created matter and its properties 
ahonld be thought not to have endowed it with the functions 
of reason, feeling, and will, seeing that, whether we discover 
it to be BO endowed or not, the mystery is efjually incompre- 
hensible to na, equally simple and easy to the Power whirli 
created matter and its proi>erties. To a right~tb inking and 
right-feeling mind, the beauty, the grandeur, the mystery of 
N^atiire are augmented, not l«-sscned, by each new glimpse into 
the secret recesses of her operations. The sun going forch 
from its chamber in the east to run its coarse is not less glo- 
rious in majesty because we have discovered the law of gravi- 
tation, and are able by spectral analj'sis to detect the metala 
which enter into its composition — becauae it is no longer 
Helios driving his golden chariot though the pathless spacea 
of the heavens. The mountains are not less imposing in 
their grondenr becaase the Oreads have deserted them, nor 
the groves less attractive, nor the streams more desolate, be- 
cattse science baa banished the Dryads and the Naiads. No, 
science has not destroyed poetry, nor eipelled the divine 
from Natnre, but has furnished the materials, and given the 
presages, of a higher poetry and a mightier philosophy than 
the world baa yet seen. The grave of each superstition 
■which it slays is the womh of a better birth. And if it 
oome to pass in its onward niaroh^ — as it may well be it will 
oonie to pass — that other superstitioiia shall be dethroned at 
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the sun-god has heen dethroned, we may rest assured that 
this also will be a step in human progress, and in the benefi- 
cent evolution of the Power which ruleth alike the ooursot 
of the stars and the wajs of men* 
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Ik beginning the work of this Section, over which I have 
the honor to provide, I shall confine ro^rsdf to a few intro- 
flnctory reinarka of a general oharacter, leaving to those who 
will oome after me the more exact suientifie worlc of which 
we hove fair promise in the papers tliat are to bo read. The 
ODCaaion seems fitting to titke a short earvej of the position 
of medical ps^chologj in relation to certain important ques- 
tiona of the day, and to consider the bearing which its prog- 
ress mnst eTentaallj have apon them. Permit me, then, to 
ask fon, first, to look back a little way at what medical 
psychology was, in order the better to realize what it is, and, 
if possible, to forecast something of the character of its fn- 
tnre work. A glance at the pai^t will ahow how groat a step 
forward baa boon made, and may yield some reason for oon- 
gratnlation ; a glance at the preseat, ehowing, as it cannot 
fdl to do, how small a proportion the gains bear to what re- 
mains to be acquired, will prove that as yet we have rather 
discovered the right path than made moch way on it; that 
we are, in truth, only on the threshold of the history of med- 
ical psychology as a soionco. 

One of the saddest chapters in hnman history is that 
which describes the cruel manner in which the insane were 
treated in times past. Notwithstanding that it is happily a 
thing of the post, it wiU not l>e wicliont profit to inqnire from 
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what caasea the barbaroue usage sprang : for it was not com- 
mon to all nations and all times ; on tbe contrary, it had itH 
birtU in the igQDronoe and auperHtitlon of the dark ages of 
Christian Europe, Whatever may have been thought of 
mndness amoDg the peoples who preceded the ancient Greeks 
— and there ia evidenoa that the Egyptians adopted a singu- 
larly enlightened and humane treatment — it is certain that 
the Greeka had oomparatiycly Bound theories of the nature 
of insanity as a disease to be cored by medical and moral 
means, and adopted principles of treatment in conformity 
with tbose theories. Their dramatic poets, it is true, prosunt 
terrible pictures of madmen pursned by the anger of the 
gods; but these were poetical representntions, which muat 
not be taken as a measure of the best knowledge of the time. 
Then, as now, and indeed as evar in the history of mankind, 
the true thinkers were emancipated from the fables and su- 
perstitions of the vulgar; the just measure of Greek intellect 
must he sought in the psychology of Plato, in the science of 
Aristotle, and iu the medical doctrines of Hippocrates. Tliis 
eminent physician and philosopher expressly repudiates the 
notion that one diBeose is of more divine origin than an- 
other. AAer saying that the Scythians ascribe the cause of 
certain disorders to Ood, he goes on to give his own opinion 
that these, and all other disorders, are neither more nor tesa 
of divine origin, and no one of them more divine or more 
human than another; that each has its own physical nature, 
and that none is produced without or apart fVom its nature. 
In what he says of the psychical symptoms of various diseases 
of the body he evinces such enlarged views of the scope of 
medical observation and practice as are not often evinced at 
the present day ; and the few observations in his works re- 
specting the Bymptoms of delirium " evidence that clear and 
ourrect view of disease which has made this first observer a 
model to all saccooding times." He directs attention to auofa 
foots of observation as the physical insensibility of the insane, 
r tiie appearance of mentu! diseases in the spring, the occur- 
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fence of disorder of the intellect n^r a coDtinu;^CL'0 of fear 
wod grief, the unioQ of melanctioljr and epl)cp«y, the critical 
importance of Licmorrbeidal discliargeB in moDia, the diffi- 
oultj of oaring luadneM which commenoeB after the age of 
fort?, and the like. And ob there was no superstition in 
these iloctrinea, bo there was no barboJisin in his trentmont, 
which was medical, and coni^ibted principallf in ovacnation 
hy the oae of hellebore. Bnt moral treatment was not un- 
known among the Greeks; for Asclepiodos, who seomB to 
Lavo been the real founder of a psjchical mode of cnre, made 
nae of love, wine, music, employment, and Bpeciol inennH, to 
attract the attention and exercise the memory. He rocom- 
luendud that bodily restraint shonld be BTolded as niDch aa 
possible, and that none but the most dangerous sltould bo 
oonflned by bonds. Without going further into particulars, 
enough has been said to show that the Greeks had acqnired 
accurate notions of madness m a diHeaso, which waa to be 
cured by appropriate and moriU treatment. 

How came it to pass that these enlightened views ever 
fell into oblivion ? This question is really only a part of the 
larger qneation, How came it to pass that the high ajsthctio 
culture and brilliant intellectual development of the Grecian 
era, which might have seemed possessions of mankind for- 
ever, were lost in the darkness and harbarism of the middle 
ages f To trace the causes of tliissosad decline would he 
far beyond my present purpoao ; suffice the fact that philoso- 
phy, which had mounted so high, was for a time sunk bo low 
beneath tbo waves of snperstition and ignorance, that it 
might well have never been in exiatenoe. And, when atlust 
a revival of learning took place, things were little better; 
empty scholastic sobtilties and metaphysical mysticism en- 
gaged the whole attention of men, who rivalled one another 
in verbal diapntationa, without agreement in the moaning of 
the terms they used, and in blind worship of the authority of 
Aristotle, without real regard to the true method of his phi- 
loBophy, or to the facts with wlich it dealt. As if knowledge 
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tempt, as vile and despicable, 
of the fleshly !nsts which w: 
ing to he vigilontlj kept in 
with its afiections and laats. 



I vere nothing more than a proooss of ingenious oXGOgitution, 
1 thej made no attempt to observe the phenoiut^na of Nature, 
I Bod to search oat the laws governing them, but laborionatj' 
in raked their own spirits to otter oracles to them;" where- 
I ibre philosophy was little mor'O than a web of nnmeaning 
t terms, and uf emptj metaphyaical enbtiltiea. 

With this sort of intellectaal activity was joined, as the 
■ *esalt of the detestable spirit which inspired monastic tcaoh- 
T tag and monastic practice, a harah religious ftscoticiain, 
>ugh which the body wua looked down npon with coa- 
t, the temple of Satan, the Lome 
r againat the aoul, mid as neod- 
tnbjection, to be crucified daily 
It was the earthly prison-honae 
of the apirit whoae pure immortal lon^nga were to get free 
from it. Such was the monstrous doctrine of the relation of 
mind and body. What place coald a rational thaury of in- 
sanity have in each an atmosphere of thonght and feeling? 
The conception of it as a disease was impossible: it was oa- 
oribed to a aupernatural operation, divine or diabolical, as 
the case might he — was a real poaaesaion of the individual by 
some extrinaio saperior power. If the ravings of the person 
I took a religious torn, and his life was a fanatical practice of 
t flome extraordinary penance — if, like St. Uacariua, he slept 
Sot months together in a moi'ah, exposing his naked body to 
the atings of venomous flies; or, like St. Simeon Stylites, he 
spent the greater part of hid lif& on a pillar sixty feet high ; 

(or, like St. Anthony, the patriarch of monauhism, he had 
never, in extreme old age, been guilty of washing his feet — 
ihe was thought to have reachea the ideal of human esocl- 
3enoe, and waa canonized as a soir^t. More often his state 
■troB deemed to be a possession, by the devil or otiier evil 
spirit, or the degrading eifect of a aonl enslaved by aiu. 
From Bome cause or other, he was a just victim of Divine dis- 
pleasure, and had been cast down in oODseqaonce from hie 
I bigh human cstiite. 
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Il was the natnral result of Boch views of maaoitj that 
mun sbonld treat him whom the; believed to bare a devil in 
him, as thej woold have treated the devil could tbej' havo 
had the good fortnno to layhold of him. The tortoros wliich 
the insane suffered from the devils that had entered into bim 
were less than those inflicted hy the deviU who took charge 
of him. When he wag not pnt to death as a heretic or a 
criminal, he was confined in e. dungeon, where ho lay chained 
on straw ; his food was thrown in, and the straw ralied out, 
through the bars; sightaeer» went to see )iiui, as thej went 
to see the wild beasts, for amusement ; he was cowed bj the 
wliip, or other iustrument of punishment, and waa more neg- 
lected and worse treated th&n if he bad been a wild beast. 
Many insane persons, too, were without doubt executed aj 
witches, or as persona who hod, through witchcraft, entered 
into compact with 6atun. It is a striking illustration, if wo 
think of it, of the coudition of thought at that time, and of 
the great change which has tukon place ainoe, that snoh ex- 
presaiona ai the black arts, witchcraft, diabolical possession, 
and the like, have fallen entirely out of nse, and would be 
thought to convey no meaningif they were used now. They 
were fictitious causes invented to account for facts, many of 
which nndonbtedly lay witliin tbe domain of madness. 

Now, it is a fact, abundaotly exemplified in human his- 
tory, that a practice ftoquently lasts for a long time after the 
theory which inspired it has lost its hold on the belief of 
mankind. So wonder, then, that the cruel treatment of the 
insane survived the belief in. diabolical possession, though it 
is justly a wonder that it shoulii have lasted into this cen- 
tury. The extilanation of the seemiug anomaly is to be 
sought, I believe, in the pnrely metaphysical views of mind 
which prevoiled long after inductire science bad invaded and 
made conquests of other departments of Nature. Theology 
and metaphysics, having common interests, were naturally 
drawn into close alliance, in order to keep entire possession 
of the domain of mind, and to withstand the progress of in- 
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SuctivB inquiry. 'WitL the notions tli^y tijeriaLed of the na- 
ture of mind, and of its rolatione to body, it was thoagljt im- 
possible, and would have been denoanced as aaprile^ODS, to 
enter upon the study of it by the way of physical rcBearch. 
To have snppoaed that the innermoBt sanctuary of Nature 
could be BO entered through tiio hnrable portals of bodily 
functions, would have been regarded oa an nnwarrsntabie 
and nnholy exaltation of the body, which was foU of all nn- 
cleaimess, corruptible, of the eartb. earthy, and a gross degra- 
dation of the mind, which v&a incorrnjitible, of the heaven 
heavenly, and joint partaker of divine immortality. "Whoso- 
ever had dared to prD]>onnd such a doctrine would assuredly 
have been pat to deuth as a blBsphemer and a heretic. And 
yet he ought to have been hailed as a benefactor. It is im- 
possible to say of any false belief which mankind have had, 
that it has been the most pernicions in its ejects; but we 
may tmly aay of the theological notion of the relations of 
mind and body, that it haa been surpassed by few fidae doc- 
trines in the evil which it haa worked. 

The spirit of metaphysical speculation was acarccly less 
hostile to physical researches into mental function. Fur 
when inquirers had straggled sacoeasfolly out of mere verbal 
disputation, and had applied themselves to the observation 
of mental phenomena, the method naed was entirely one- 
sided; it was a system of mental introspection exclusively, 
each one looking into his own mind and proponnding aa 
pliiiosophy what he thought he observed there ; the external 
obaervation of mind in all its various manifestations, and of 
thehodUy conditions of all mental action, was ignored. "Wtien 
all knowledge of nientol action waa gained in this way by 
observation of self-conacionsness, men naturally formed opin- 
ions from their ovin experience which they applied to tiie 
qiental states of insane persons ; feeling that they themselves 
had a oonsciousness of right and wrong, and a power of will 
to do the right and forbear the wrong, they never doubted 
tliat madmen had a like clearneae of o 
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power of vrill — tliat tliej oould, if they woaU, control their 
disurderlj tliou^hta and ncta. The dnngeoii, tlie chain, tlia 
wliip, and oUior inBtrnments of pauiahment, were accordingly 
in constnnt use aa meuns of aoercion, the resalt being tbat ex- 
hibitiona of madness were witnessed wbioh are no longer to ba 
Been, "becauio they were not the aimple product of malfMly, 
but of malady aggravated by tnismanF^ement." What with 
the theological notion of madneas aa a work of Satan in tlie 
individonl, and wbat with the erroneous viewa of it snbse- 
(juently begotten of the metaphysical spirit, it came to paaa 
that the barbarous S3'stem of treatment was only abolished 
within the memory of men yet living. In aad truth may we 
Hay that, ao for oa a knowledge of the nature of insanity and 
of the proper mode of treating it is concerned, iiianldod owe 
no thanks, but, on the contriiry, mnch error and infinite hu- 
man suffering, to theology and metaphysics. 

It was when men recognized insanity as a disease which, 
like other diseases, might be alleviated or cured by medical 
and moral moans — when they regained the fltand-poiut which 
tlie ancient Grecians had held — that they began the struggle 
to free themselves in this matter from the bondage of false 
theology and mischievoua metaphysics. So far aa the phe- 
nomena of deranged mind reach, the battle has been won and 
the victory is complete ; no one whose opinion ia of any 
valae pretends now that they are any thing more than the 
deranged functions of the supreme nervous centres of tho 
body. But tho victory is not jot complete along the whole 
line of mental function ; there is the atrongeat deaire evinced, 
and the most strenuous efforts are made, in many quarters, 
to exempt from phyaieal researches the highest functions of 
mind, and particularly the so-callud moral sense and the will. 
The moral sense is, indeed, the stronghold of those who have 
mode strategical movements of retreat from other defensive 
positions which they have token up; and it is from this 
itronghold tliat what are deemed the most telling argameots 
Bg^st the Darwinian doctrine of physiologiool evolution 
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have ooaie. Are we, then, as phyaiologiBta, to allow an ox- 
emption from phj^sioal research to auf Unction of mind, 
however exalted; or shall we maintain thron^^h good and 
through evil report that all its funotiona, from Uie lowest to 
the hi};hest, are oquall; liiDctioDB of organization? A vital 
question for Da aa medical ps^ohulogiata, which we moat, 
sooner or later, face boldly, and answer distinctly. 

In Abercromhie'a weli-tnown and vainod work, " In- 
qniriea concerning the Intelleotaal Powera," there ia a atrik- 
ing passage relating to the moral sense which seems to ino 
troly melancholy. After pointing oat dearly the existence 
of a moral insanity in which every correct feeUng ia oblit- 
erated in regard to tnornl relations, while the judgment ia 
sound in all other relations, and ao demonstrating that the 
inflnence of the moral ]>rinciple on the power of conacienca 
may be weakened or lost, while reaaon remains nnimpaired, 
ho says : " That thia power ahonld so completely loae itaswny, 
while reason remains nniin paired, is a point in the moral 
Qonstitntion of man which it does not belong to the physician 
to inveatigate. The fact ia anqnestionahle ; the solution is 
to be songhtin the records of eternal troth." Is not this pas- 
sage beyond measure sad? Mnst aeience really accept this 
attitude of helpleasneaa? Must the physician who has to 
deal practically with these iostancea of moral insanity for- 
bear forever to invoatigote its nature and oansation 3 So far 
from aasenting to soch an exclusion, I hold that there is no 
tanefttm lanctorum in science, and that it distinctly belongs 
to the physician to seek fur the aohitiuu of the problem in 
the diaoovery of those laws of Nature which are to him the 
inoontestable recorda of eternal truth. 

Let us clearly apprehend the problem which we have to 
consider. Some popular capital haa been made, and made in 
quarters where we might justly have looked fur greater siu- 
oeritj or sounder apprehension, out of the fact that physi- 
ology, however far it may advanco, can never bridge over 
the gap between nerve-elem eata and mind, can never leap 
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from lihe movementB of nervo-roolecniee 
No one has ever said that it conld ; the problem before os aa 
BcieDtific obaorFers is not to deujonstrat^ the real natnre of 
the force whioh we deHt^'nnte mental, nor to show Low and 
why certain molecular moveiJients in nerve heeome, if thoy 
do hecome, BeoBatlon or idea, hut it is to trace here, aa in 
other dopartmeiitB of Nature, nniformities of Boqaenoe ; t« 
point out that certain seqnencea are, within oar experience, 
the invariable consequences of certain antecedent conditions. 
The hoie or the ahy is a injstery which wo do not pretend or 
attempt to eiplain ; we do not even aspire to know it. "Wa 
can only know these nniformities of segnence as we do the 
nuiformitf of sequence which we call gravitation. What ia 
the actual power which makes one body attract another di- 
rectly as the mass and InverEel; as the square of the distancn, 
we have not the least knowledge; why and Low certain 
molecular movements become heat, or electricity, or chemi- 
cal action, wo are jnst as ignorant ; and in admitting that we 
cannot comprehend liow certain states of matter occasion 
certain states of mind, we may rightly demand that no more 
Bhonld be asked of the pkysiolo^st, in esplanation of the Khy 
of events, than is asked of the pbjsicist. The mystery is 
neither more nor less in the one case than in the other. To 
say that it is inconceivable that matter, in however complex 
a state of organization, should generate congciousness, should 
feel and think, is simply an appeal to the self-sufflciency of 
human intellect at the present day, and a sort of argument 
which, if Jogicfllly carried through, would bar any new con- 
ception of what, from ignorance, ia jet inconceivable to ns; 
it woald make the present litnitof conception the limit of 
conception forever ; and it is certainly nnwarrantable in the 
face of the fact that the history of the progress of knowledge 
ia, in great part, a history of tbe inconceivable becoming con- 
ceivable. Moreover, it is an assertion which is positively 
contradicted by the testhiionj of persons who have been 
presamably in their right minds, and who have not spoken 
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In mere haste and ignorance. Let rae instance ttiat of one per- 
Boa, whose qualifications Jew will contest — I mean John Mil- 
too. Both in prose and poetry he taakea known bta opinion 
that matter is aapabio of inteUectnal fnnctioiiB, declaring in 
"Paradise Lost," that the first matter rises throogh variona 
degreea of sabstance and of life, nntil " body np to spirit 
works," jast as from the root springs lighter tlie green stalk, 
from thence the leavea, and, "last, the bright cooanmmate 
flower spirits odorons hreathea." That he intended this pas- 
sage not merely as poetry, bat as sound philosophy, is proved 
by what he says in hU " Treatise on Christian Doctrine," 
where he declares that " man ia a living being, intrinsioaliy 
and properly one and individual, not compound or separable, 
not, according to the common opinion, made up and framed 
of two distinct and different natures, aa of soul and body — 
hut the whole man is soul, and the soul man ; that is to say, 
a body, or substance, individual, animated, sensitive, and 
rational." The notion of matter being capable of thinking 
was clearly, then, not inconceivable to Milton ; and there can 
be no doubt that there always have been persona who have 
found it more conceivable than the notion of spirit entirely 
distinct from body, having no relation to it, and yet acting 
upon it in every thoagbt, feeliag, and act of life.* 

♦ Some of those who hira dono mo the honor to ortHnlBo this sddrasB, have 
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With these gcDerol reraarke, bj way ofnccesaai}' caution, 
3 to the particular problum which we have to 
face — namelj, whether there is the same eaaentiol coDnee- 
tioD between moral aense and brain which tbere b between 
thought and bruin, or between anj of our epeoiul eenseB and 
its special ganglioDio centre la the brain? Is conscience a 
fnuctiott of organization) I will ask jon to look without 
projadice at the faotB of observation, and to consider if tbef 
admit of any other scientific interpretation. For the medical 
paychologiat, whose duty brings htm into constant inter- 
ouurso with facts, cannot rest satisfied with vague specnla- 
tions; ha is bound to investigate the phenomena as they pre- 
sent themselyes to observatiou , and to form oonclusiona from 
them, without regard to acoepted theoriea of iiiith or knowl- 
edge ; and if be arrives at aoand conclusions &om saeh 
obaerviition of facts not bcibra observed, theao will not 
contradict old faiths nnlesa in that wherebi old faiths are 
wrong, and it is right they should be contradicted. Ilia gen- 
eralizations, like the generalizntiona of astronomy, cbeujistry, 
or any other branch of science, must rest on their own 
merits; they cannot justly be tested by any preconceived 
standard of truth, however lauoh hallowed by antiquity or 
sanctioned by authority. 

When we come to deal with esaraples of moral degen- 
eracy, whether among the insane or among criroinids, wo 
perceive at once tliat it is not snfGcient to ascribe immo- 
rality to the devil; that wo must, if wo would not leave the 
matter a mystery, go on to discover the cause of it in the 
individual. The etfect defective oomes by canso, we are con- 
strained to believe; what is the cauite and what are the lawa 
of moral degeneracy ? As society is constituted, certain 

tlifl ^Dfinl law of noatloD. For. u haa 'been Kbown befors, God bnutbed tha 
brsDtli of life Into other living belnga, ODd bJeaded It m Intimately with nuCter, 
that Uie propo^tlijn and i>rAli]ction of tbe LumaD Si>Tm «qto hvLomoob Id thoBi 
of olhcT fbnoH, aiid wero the prupot tdTvoLa of Ikiat pcivrer wbkb had bean nam 
mimlcattid to nattflr by the Tk^ity." 

SMiili,o~ Porudlie Lost," boob r., t, Iih) and V. 401. 
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fbrins of ovil-doing are certainly not proiituble in the long- 
run ; bow ooiiieH it, tlion, that an individunl, cap.ible of look- 
ing before and after, remembering the retribution of past em, 
sntl foreseeing the Nemesis that waits on future wrong- 
doing, '18 80 forgetful of true self-interest as to yiuld to eril 
impulses t And whence do these impnlses come} One 
thing ia certain, that moral pliiloso]ilij cannot penetrate the 
hidden springs of feeling and impnlse ; thej lie deeper than 
it can resoh, for they lie in the physical oonstitution of the 
individnal, and, going still fortber bock, perhaps in his or- 
ganic anteoedents. Eecanse tbe fatliers have eaten sour 
grapes, therefore it often is that the children's teeth ore set 
on edge. Beoaoae the fathers had stoned the prophets, there- 
fore it was that the cbildrea rejcoted Him who was sent unto 
them. ABBDTedly of some criminalB, as of some insane per- 
sons, it may be truly said that they are bom, not made ; 
they go criniinal, as the insane go mad, because they cannot 
help it; a stronger power than they cob coanteract bus given 
the bia:S of their being. Those who donbt this when it is 
put in this positive form, will hardly oontinne to do so when 
they consider that between the drivelling idiot, equally desti- 
tute of intellect and moral feeling, whom do labor of training 
can raise to a hnnian level, and the highest example of intel- 
lect and moral feeling, there are beings marking every step 
of tbe long gradation; that we may mount tiom entire ab- 
sence of moral senHe through every grade of deficiency np to 
its highest state of development. I do not dispute that 
moch may sometimes be done by education and training to 
oonnteraet in this respect the ills of a bad inheritance, but it 
is still true that the foundations upon wliich tbe acqnisitions 
of education must rest are inherited, and that in many in- 
stanceH they are too weak to bear a good moral superstruct- 
nre. Moral philosophy may make its hard and fast lines, and 
lay down abstract propositions concerning the power of the 
will in the conduct of life ; but, when, we hare to do with 
I concrete cases, it is plain that no such dbSnite linos can be 
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appliod, aud that the abstract propositioas are only trne of a 
certain proportion of mankind. Koreover, it appears also 
that tliOs6 of whom they are true have muah letu uierit in tha 
matter, and those of whom thej are not tmemnoh less blame, 
than moral philoBophers are apt to imagine and inoiilcat«. 
The faot of inberit:iiioe which oonstitates the misfortime of 
the latter oonatitates alao the virtne of the former. There ia 
oliea nulla iti^utatio in one case, nulla nirtut in the other. 

The causes, coarse, and varieties of degeneracy are not, 
then, merely suhjeots for tlie moral philosoplior or the 
preacher ; but they are proper subjects for positii-e soientifio 
inqniry. And if the; be so investigated, it is cot unlikely 
that the results may throw eome light on the vesed qncstion 
of the nature and origin of the moral sense. Now, if there 
be a class of persons who are without the moral sense, who 
are troe moral imbeciles, it is the class of habitaal criminals. 
All obserrers who have made them their stady agree that 
they constitute a morbid or degenerate voriet; of mankind, 
marked by peculiar low physical and mental characteristics. 
They are scrofulons, often deformed, with badly-formed, 
angular heads, are stupid, sluggish, deficient in vital energy, 
and sometimes afflicted with epilepsy. They are of weak 
and defective intellect, though excessively cunning; and not 
a few of them are weak-minded and imbecile. The women 
are ngty in features, and without grace of espression or 
movement. The children who become juvenile criminals, do 
not evince the edacational aptitndo of the higher industrial 
olaeses; they are deficient in the power of attention and ap- 
plication, have had memories, and make slow progress in 
learning; many of them are weak in mind and body, and 
some of tliem actually imbecile. At the end of the best part 
of a life spent amciiHg prisoners, a prison- surgeon declares 
himself to he mainly impressed with their extreme defloienor 
or perversion of moral feeling, the strength of the evil pro- 
pensities of their nature, and tlieir niter impraotie ability; 
neither kindness nor severity avoiling to prevent tliom from 
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Sevismg and doing wrong day bj day, olttioiigb their con- 
I dnot broaght on them further privations. Theirevil propen- 
utiea are veritable instincts of their defective nature, acting, 
lUce instinota, in spite of reason, and producing, when not 
gratified, a restlessness which hecomea at tiinos uncontrol- 
lable- Hence occnr the so-called "breakings-out" of pris- 
oners, when, without apparent cause, they fall into paroijsma 
of excitement, tear their olotliinf^and bedding, assaalt the oS- 
. oera, and altogether behave fur a time like furious madmen. 
We may take it, then, on the anthority of those who have 
had the beat opportimitiea of obaervation, tliat there is a claaa 
of criminals formed of beings of defective phyaical and men' 
tal organization; one result of tlie defect, which really deter- 
mines their destiny in life, being an extreme deficiency or 
complete ahaence of moral sense : that an absence of moral 
sense may bo a congenital vice or fault of organization. The 
experience of medical practice certainly conQrma this view. 
From time to time we are consulted about perplexing coses 
■of what might be called moral insanity, or, more properly, 
E moral imbeoility, in children of the better Glasses. Thungh 
I bom in good circumstancoa of life, and having every advan- 
tage of education, they cannot, by any oare or training, be 
made to learn and behave like other children; they display 
no affection whatever for parents, brothers, or sisters, and no 
real appreciation of the difference between right and wrong 
— no love for the one, no remorse for the other ; they are in- 
herently vicious, and steal and lie with a skill that it is hard 
to believe conld ever have been acquired — are, in fact, in- 
I atinctive thieves and liars ; every thing that their vicioua na- 
I ture prompts them to desire is for them right, and they eihib- 
I U a remarkable cunning in gratifying tiietr evil propensities ; 
^ they are the hopeless pupils of any master who has any tiling 
to do with them, and are aure to be expelled from any school 
to which they umy be sent. In the end, all those who have to 
do with them are constrained to ascribe to defect what at 
I first seemed simple badness. Now, what we commonly find 
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in tlieae casea, when we are able to posh Biitiafaatory inqniiy 
into their boreditarj aoteoedeota, is tbat tltej coiue of fomi- 
licB in which inBanity or some allied neurosis prevails. TJiia 
is the interesting ttut to wliii^h I wish to draw attention. 

In addition to the entire absence or perversiun of moral 
I, without feeling of remorse, which experience of habit- 
nal criminals Lrings prominently ont, other important facta 
which we learn from on invcBtigatiun of their family hiato- 
rioa are, that a considerable proportion of them are weak- 
minded or epileptic, or becoicie insane, or that thej spring 
from families in which insanity, epilepsy, or some other aeo- 
roBiB exists, and that the disesses from which they suffer, and 
of which they die, are chiefly tubercular diseases, and dia- 
eoses of the nervons system. Crime is not, then, always a 
simple affair of yielding to an evil impulse or a vicioua paa- 
eion, which miglit be chocked were ordinary control eier- 
cised; it is clearly sometimes the result of an actual DenrDsia 
which has close relations of nntnre and descent to other nen- 
roses; especially the epileptic and the insane neuroses; and 
this neurosis is the physical result of physiological laws of 
production and evolution. No wonder that the criminal p»y- 
cAeria, which is the mental side of the neurosis, is for the most 
part an intractable malady; punishment being of no avail to 
produce a permanent reformation. A true reformation wouJd 
be a re-forming of the individual nature ; and how can that 
which has been forming througii generations be re-formed 
within the term of a single life! Can the JEthiopion change 
his skin, or the leopard hia spots 1 

The hereditary kinship which is sometimes traceable be- 
tween crime and insanity, I cannot now set forth in detail ; 
hot, to mate clear what I mean, I may give one or two illus- 
trations out of many of a like kind, which might be brought 
forward. Of five children from an insane mother and a 
drunken ftither, one wan suicidal, two suffered imprisonment 
for crimes, one daugtrtur was insane, the other was imbecile. 
SnieLde, crime, insanity, and imbecility, were thus different 
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moiiifeatations of a morbid type in the second getieratian. 
The oaao of Christianft Edmnnda, who was oonvictisi of mur- 
der, and afterward reprieved nod sent to Broddmoor, will bo 
tr&ak in yoar roDolleDtion. Iler futhor died raving mad in an 
asyjam; hor brother died epileptic and idiotic at Earlswood; 
her sister euSerod from mental excitcuient, and once attempt- 
ed to tbrow herself oat of a window ; Ler mother's fatiior 
died paraljzed and childish ; a cousin on the same Bide was 
imbecile ; she herself bad been subject to BomnombiUism in 
childhood, had aafierod from hjsteria later in life, and had 
finall]' had on attack of hemiplegia; and at the time of her 
trial, her face, drawn to one side, showed the effects of the 
hemiplegio attack from wluch she had flutfcred. I had moro 
than an hour's con voraotion with her in Newgate, and, at the 
end of it, two oonviotioaa were firmlj planted in my mind: 
the first, that she had no real moral appreciation of tlio natnro 
of her crime, and no shadow of a feeling of remorse with re- 
gard to it ; the second, that she would have poisoned a whole 
dty-fnll of people, if it had Iain in her way to do so, without 
hesitation, oompaaction, or remorse. Nevertheless, her in* 
telleot was acute, certainly above the average, and showed 
no signs of disordur. I could only regard her case as a strong 
oonfirmation of an opinion which I had elsewhere eiprosaed, 
and which I believe to be a jnat conolnsiou from facts ; 
namely, that one occasional result of descent from an insane 
fomily ia a nature entirely deatitnte of moral sense — congen- 
itally defectire in that respect — whereby the individaal is as 
insensible to the moral relations of life as a person color- 
blind is to certain colors. I give no opinion hero as to the 
legal policy of treating such a parson as of sound and respon- 
eible nature ; it is a subject beaut with didicolties, and nianj 
considerations, on which I cannot enter now, would have to 
be taken into acconnt ; bnt I may justly ask you, as scientlfio 
men, whether you would pronounce a person, with sncb he- 
reditary antecedents and such personal ilia, accountable in the 
Eamt; usasa or same degree as one of us f For my part, wheb 
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one thinks of the terrible affliction which an imaouad meotal 
organizatLon ie, and what reason for dovoat thankftUness a 
inun of soDDd descent and nature has, I woold rather pray 
with the Arabian philosopher, " O God ! be kind to the wick- 
ed; to the good thoa host alruadj been HufBcientlj kind in 
making tt 

One example more hIiiiII suffice to esiiibit the alliance be- 
tween degenerate tjpes ; it sJiowb the ofiect of crime in one 
generation of a famOj upon the muDtol organization of the 
following generations— shows, iodoed, Low the sins of the 
fathers are visited npon the ohildrcn en to the third and fourth 
generations. It is that of the innkeeper, which I have quoted 
OD other occasions: While the Eeign of Terror was going on 
during the first French Kevolution, he profited hj the critical 
sitaaiion in which many nobles of hia commune found them- 
selves, to decoy them iota his honse, where he was believed 
to have robbed and murdered them. His daughter, having 
quarrelled with bioi, denounced him to the authorities, who 
put him on hia trial, but he ©soaped conviction from lack of 
proof. She committed suicide subsequently. One of her 
brothers had nearly murdered her on one occasion with a 
knife, and another brother hanged himself. Her sister was 
epileptic, imbecile, and pares jsmally violent. Her daughter, 
in whom the degenerate line approached extinction, became 
completely deranged, and was sent to an oaylnm. Here, then, 
is the sort of pedigree wliich we really want, if we u-e to 
judge of the worth of a fanjily~the hereditary line of ita 
vices, yirtnes, and diseases. 
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tiiat acoount the better fitted to produce tux impresBiun ; and 
It nmst be rememtierod that the lawa by wliich its reaulta 
were worked out are liiwa which are conltnnallj at work in 
accomplishing Icaa stritiug resiilta, and that so-called excep- 
tional cases in science are, wlien rightly atadie<l, exception- 
ally aseful in helping us to discover the laws for which wa 
are Bearcliing. My argnment ia, that the moral element is an 
essential part of a complete and sound character, in the pres- 
ent state of Lnmim evolution; it was ttie last acijmsition of 
development in the progress of hiimanisatioTi, and it is com- 
monly the first to suffer when ilegenoracy begins, and there- 
fore its decay is the first sign of the commencement of soch 
degeneracy. He who is destitute of moral sense is s defec- 
tive being to that extent ; he marks the beginning of race-de- 

I generaoy ; and, if better infiuences do not intervene to check 
r neutralize the morbid tendency, bis children will exhibit a 

1 farther degree of degeneracy, and be actual morbid varieties. 

I What shall be the partionlar ontcome of the morbid strain — 

I whether vice, or crime, or madness — will of oottrse depend 
much on the circumstances of life ; the inborn fact connts for 

I mnoh, bnt not for every thing, in the result. OertMnly, how- 
ever, it is a conviction in my mind, prodnced by observation 
of instances, that one way in which insanity seems to be gen- 
erated da fiouo in a family, is through the deterioration of na- 
ture indnced by destruction of moral sense. As insanity in 
e generation may prodnce an absence of moral sense in the 

' next, so, conversely, absence or destruction of the moral 
B in one generation may be followed by insanity in the 

fo one wlio has had mnch to do with the treatment of 
nsane can have fuiied to notice the mental peculiarities 
I Bometimes exhibited by their near relations. One striking 
I way in which they display them at times is in an extreme 
f morbid suspicion of every thing and everybody ; in the most 
I Innocent actions of others they detect an unworthy motive, 
seize on the evil interpretation. They torment them ' 
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Balvea and others with the tagcnuitf of their enspicions. Se- 
cret WBjs and doaJings tliey affect mttnrally and pursue b;s- 
tematioftUy. However insatto their relative maj he, they can 
hardly be broagbt to see it; and, if tbey do sea it, they seem 
actually to persuade tbeniaelvea that tbe doctors vho have 
treated him, or those who have had the care of him, are re- 
sponsible for his state. Tliese moral peculiarities are oonsti- 
tutionaf : they are marks of one variety of the insane temper- 
ament, and, as saeh, ore of interest to ns in onr present in- 
quiry. Fur tbe facts which I have thus far mentioned seem 
to me to prove the essential connection of the moral sense 
with organization, and to admit of interpretation only on that 
supposition. It, or the poteatiulity of it, is inherited by most 
persons, thoagh some appear to be born withont it ; it is de- 
veloped by onltore ; decoys from disuse; and is perverted or 
destroyed by disease. The lost acquired faonlty in the prog- 
ress of human evolution, it is the first to suffer when disease 
invades the mental organization. One of the first symptoms of 
insanity — one which declarefi itself before there is any intol- 
lectaol derangement, before the person's friends snspect even 
that ho is becoming insane — is a deadening or oonijilete per- 
version of the moral sense. In extreme coses it is observed 
that the modest man becomes presumptuons and exactini;, 
the chaste man lewd and obscene, the honest man a thief, 
and tbe trotliful man an miblushing liar. Short of this, how- 
over, there is an observable impairment of the finer moral 
feelings — a something different, which the nearest friends do 
not foil to feel, although they cannot always describe it. 
Now, these signs of moral perversion are really the first symp- 
toms of a mental derangement which may, in its further 
oonrse, go through all degrees of intellectual disorder, and 
end in destruction of mind, with visible destruction of the 
norve-cella which minister to mind. la the end, then, depend- 
ent on organization, or rather disorganization, and is tbe be- 
ginning not? This course of degeneracy is btit a summary 
in the individual of what wo have already seen to take place 
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IhroQgh generations, and in both cases we &re constrained 
to believe that the moral changes ara as elosely dependent 
npon physical causes as are the intellectual changes which ac- 
company or follow them. If it be not so, we may hid farewell 
to all investigation of mental function by a scientific method. 

Other arguments in favor of this view of conscience as & 
function of organization — the higliost and loost delicate 
function of the highest and most complex development 
thereof— might be drawn from the effect of a severe attack 
of insanity on the nioral feelings. The patient entirely re- 
s reason; his intellectual faculties are as acute aa 
ever, but Ills moral character is changed ; he is no longer tbe 
Bioral man that he was ; the shoek has destroyed the finest 
part of his mental organization. Henceforth his life may be 

different from his former life as was tlie life of Saul of 
Tarsus from the life of Paul the Apostle to the Gentiles. An 
attack of epilepsy has produced the same effect, effacing the 
moral sense as it effaceii the memory sometimes; and we are 
all familiar with the marked temporary change of moral 
character in the epdeptio which often precedes and heralds 
the approach of his tits. A fever, or an injury to the head, 
aas in like manner entirely changed the moral charaoter, and 
■o also has habitual opium-eating or habitual drunkenness. 
The evil effect of these vices might of course be ascribed to 
the indalgence of passion and the degradation of the moral 
sense apart from physical causes; but the aame cannot be 
said of the effects of a fever or of an iiyury to the head. 
Moreover, we know that alcohol and opium do affect the 
brain by their actnal presence there, and throngh the brain 
the mind, just as strychnia affects the spinal cord and its 
Amotions; and we know aiso that it ia in the natural 
order of events that continnance of perverted function should 
to organic disease. In the case of opium or alcohol, 
as in the case of a blow on the head, we believe the 

ict to be phjslcal. 

■e further strengthened in this conviction when we 
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take note of the decided effects of Bolitar; vies u[>oii the 
mor&I character, or of ench a sexual mntilatioo bb ennndis 
liBve Dndergone. Long before that vice destroys the mind, 
it destroys moral energy and feeling, this effect heing iLe pre- 
CDreor of tlje intellectual impturroent which goes on to nttor 
dumentiu in tlie worst cases. Of the moral character of 
eunochi, all that wo can brietlj sa^is, that in most cases they 
huva no moral choractori tbeir minds are mntilated like 
their bodies; with the deprivation of sexual feeling, thej 
are deprived of all the niental growth and energy which it 
directly or remotely inspires. How much this is, it would be 
hard to Bay ; but were man deprived of the instinct of propa- 
gation, and of all that mentally springs from it, I doubt not 
that moat of the poetry and perbupa all the moral feeling 
would be cnt out of bis life. 

Before sncti an audience, it is not necessary for me to in- 
sist ftirther on such facts as I have mentioned ; as pbysiciuns 
we cannot fail to recognize them ; bnt it is necessary for ns, 
if we would be, like our great master Hippocrates, philoso- 
phers as welt as physicianA, to give them their proper place 
in a system of medical psychology, and to weigh their bear- 
ing on accepted philosophical theories. I had meant to 
point oat how tbey go to prove the doctrine of evolution to 
be tme of the highest mental faculties of man, including his 
moral sense; but I must refrain. Already I have trespassed 
too long oo your patience. 7he medical psychologist must, I 
think, maintain that the best of the argument concerning the 
origin of the moral sense is with those who uphold its ac- 
quired nature. That tlie sentiments of common interest in 
the primitive family and tribe, and the habitual reprobation 
of certain acts by individuals as injurious to the family or 
tribe, should iinally generate a sentiment of right and wrong 
in regard to such act-s, and that such sentiment should in the 
course of generations be transmitted by hereditary action as 
& more or less marked instinctive feeling, is in entire accord- 
ance with what we know of the results of education and of 
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bereditarj aclion. Time was, we know, when men wan- 
dered abont the coontrj in fainilies or tribes. In order that 
they miglit rise from tliifl nomadio state to a national exist- 
ence, the acquisition and development of a moral sense mnab 
dearly have been esseatial conditions — not, however, as pre- 
formed agents, bnt as ooncomitant effects of evolntion. This 
development is still going slowly on ; but the proof how 
little moral flcn<ie itself instigates progress is seen in the ab- 
sence of it between nattoas. Ken huve risen to a national 
esistenae, hat they have not yet risen to an international ex- 
istence. With mora! principles that have not changed within 
hietorical times, nations still land patriotism, which is actnal- 
ly a mark of moral incompleteness, as the highest virtne; 
and statesmen think it a fine thing to sneer at cosmopoli- 
tanism. Bat it canoot he doubted that the time will cotne, 
though it may he yet afar off, when nations shall know and 
feel their interests to be one, when moral feeling shall be de- 
veloped between them, and when they shall not learn war 
^ any more ; it will come as a step in evolution and as a ooodi- 
I Uon of universal brotherhood, not otherwise than as, eomiug 
between tribes, it hound them Into nations, and made patriot- 
ism the high virtue which it is believed to be. 

In the work of helping to trace the path of human evolu- 
tion through the ages, a great function lies before a scientiBo 
psychology; and in investigating in oae department thereof 
the characters of the various neuroses, and the causes, course, 
and varieties of human degener^ay, which seem to be neces- 
sary retrograde aGcompaniments of progress, we medical 
psychologists have a vast field before ns. To rise to a just 
conception of the scope and dignity of our work will be the 
beat inspiration fof entering on it, as is becoming, neither in 
an abject spirit ofsuperstition nor in on arrogant spirit of 
conceit. For this we must not forget ; that, however clearly 
WB trace the order of events, the mystery of tlieir why re- 
mains where it was; however olearly we may follow "one 
\ first matter" through 
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the power ■wliioh determines why one tisane should anpcr- 
Tene on another, why Ufa should tood upward, which in- 
spires and gaideB the everlasting becomin); of things, must 
ever remain past finding out. Mim himself, with all his sor- 
rows and snfleringa, with all Ilia hopes and aspirations, and his 
labors wherewith he has labored nnder the snn, it is bnt a 
little incident in the inconceivably vast operations of that 
primal central power which aent the planets on their conrses, 
and holds the lasting orbs of heaven in their just poise and 
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MgoH fts haa been written eoneeraing "Ilamlet" by tlie 
manj wbo have Bjmpathized with the dilferent phases of hia 
oharacter, yet it would appear that no one who eeta himself 
anew to the earnest study of the drama, is content with what 
others have done, bat believes tliat he can add something im- 
portant from his own refieotioQS. Were confession honestly 
made, it would moat likely tnrn onl that each sympathetio 
reader did at bottom consider himself to be tbo real Hamlet ; • 
no marvel, therefore, that he doema himaclf beat oai)ahle of 
doing j Qstice to the eharacter. Thongh he fiiil to give an 
, adequate idea of the Hamlet which Shakespeare created, each 
oritio does nnqnoatioaably auoceed in revealing hia own intel- 
lectual range, and the aort of one-sided Hamlet which he 
woold have created. Many of these critioisros or expositioni 
would, however, have been rendered unnecessary if their an- 
tbora had bnt borne it in mind that Hamlet is a poetical cre- 
ation, and never was a living reality. Certainly, had that 
been done, it is not likely that any one would have deliber- 
ately set himself to prove that he woa an actual madman. 
Heartily sympathizing with him in bis perilous perplexities, 
some are yet needlessly pained by the horrible sentiments to 
whicli he gives utterance, and offended by the apparent bra- 
tality of ilia conduct ; eager for the moral credit of the hero, 
they strive to exculpate liim, even at the cost of finding " no 
other excuse but the sad excuse of a disordered mind." Sach 
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view proceeds from a misconception of the nature and aim of 
the drama. 

In tragedy, it is always necesMr; that the choriictei of the 
hero be neither purely good nor purely bad; else there would 
not bo sufficient coiuplioutioa of exulting events. Were the 
haro purely good, while the circatostances in which he wai 
placed were adverae, then, though we might have the soffer- 
ing life of a martyr or a saint well adapted to excite oar oom- 
miBeration, we certainly should not have the drnmBtic action 
of a tragedy that would actively move our feelings and pow- 
erfully stir oar sympathy; in the first act would be included 
all the rest of the tragedy. The character must not indeed 
he that of au angel, but that of a man compoonded, like other 
men, of virtues and faults, who struggles with a brave deG~ 
ance against the moat adverse circom stances, and, notwith- 
Btandiug praiseworthy and strenuous efforts, at last sinks per- 
haps beneath the had fate of eome defect in his own charac- 
ter, lie is an Atlas supporting the world, bat in the end is 
buried under it. Out of the relations of hia nature to its snr- 
ronndiuga, an unavoidable deatiny is forged, and he is linrried 
on in spite of all his struggles through a malign conjcnction 
of events to an unforeseen cat»iBtroplio, As in Grecian fable, 
the efforts which the victim made to avoid the doom foretold 
him by the oracle, were exactly such as conducted him nn- 
witting to the foreordained catastrophe, so in the drama, the 
fate which the hero's character makes for him often renders 
vain all the energy with which he moves hinderances out of 
hie way, and battles with opposing events. "Tragical dea- 
tiny," says Jean Paul, " is the long-reverberating mountain 
echo of a human discord." 

A second reflection which might well have wrought to 
prevent any attempt at an exact portrait of Hamlet as a liv- 
ing individual, is a reflection on the form or nature of a tma 
dramatic character. It is au allegorical or ajmholical individ- 
uality, not merely a partioalar portrfdt; the secret of Its ap- 
peal to oniversal sympathy being that the general is manifest 
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Id the concrete, linmanity mirrored in the individual. Were 
the poet to present to hh the exact cop; of &n indiTidual char- 
ftcter, however tnarlied might be its peculiarities, it woold Etill 
have yerj little intereat for us and would very aoon ha for- 
gotten; in hia bliodness and incompetency, he wonld Bacri- 
lice the permanent and nniversal to the fleeting and acciden- 
ta!. And this ia asanredly a great mistake ; for every indi- 
vidnal ia representative — mor* or less plainly, an incarnation 
of the nniTereal; in each ooe ia latent all that is human. 
Hence it is that the great poet, penetrating into the depths 
of the individaal natnre, and grasping the nniveraal or eesen- 
tial, is able to create so many characters; and hence also it 
is that we are able, from the appeal vvhich they make to oor 
common humanity, at once to recognize them, though we 
have never met with the originals in real life. It is the char- 
acteristic of the genius that lie can seize the vague, formlesu 
feelings, and the indistinct aasua] thoughts, that lie deep and 
latent in onr unconscions life, and bring tbem fortli into 
clearness and distinction ; by flashing a light upon that which 
lay in obscurity he thus makes a new revelation of Nature, 
and in his creation we learn to know ourselves. Becaose 
every animal too has its footing in our nntnre, it ia possible 
for the genius of a Landseer to render the common relation 
visible through the creations of his art, and to appeal power- 
fully to our sympathies. A true dramatic character that shall 
live must be representative or symbolical, never a mere por- 
trait t the story of Prometheus, ia it not a nniversal verity I 
Had Shakespeare been content to copy individual natnre, no 
one would have heen at the tronble now to remember Hamlet 
or Falstaff ; and that so many writers have given us characters 
which are no more than particular portraits, is a sufficient 
reason why scarce one orgnnic character was added to our pos- 
aessions from the time of Shakespeare unto that of Goetha. 

It is truly, thon, a painful shock to poetical sensibility, 
Vhen any attempt is made to reduce the nniveraality manifest 

onr reason through the well-marked individuality of Ham- 
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let'i ohflracter to a mere portrait with wliicli the aensea only 
are concerned. Ilfttnlet ia not the photographic copy of any 
real character, hat the idealized realization of haiuan natnre 
under certam conditions: it b an ideal of haman nature 
Btrouglf individualized, the Eharauter being, therefore, con- 
Bistent witb human nutiire as a generic expression, and con- 
giatent with itself as a personality. Conseqoently it is the 
highest art, not a mere imitation or reprodnction gnah as in- 
ferior art is: it is Natnre developed through man, and that 
man Shaltespeare. Those, tlierefore, who reflect will sea 
in Hamlet, as thoj do in contemplating Natnre, that which 
thej bring with them, the faoalty of seeing. One man, 
pluming himself, it may be, on being practical, sees no more 
than the plain facts, and discovers with exultant littleness 
the anachronism of Ophelia's calling for a coach ; another 
thrills in harmonious sjmpliojiy with the poetry ia tlie drama, 
and follows with feelings of tender sympathy the fate of the 
hapless Ophelia; while a third recognizes the philosophy of 
the play, and traces with admiring awe the relentless course 
of destiny in the evolution of events. As long as human na- 
ture rernaina what it is, all classes in all ages wiU Sndarcflec- 
tion of Borae part of themselves in Hamlet. Is it not, then, a 
much mistaken labor in any one to strive to point oat how 
minutely Shakespeare has hare copied Nature) The right 
aim of a critic who is conscious of the exalted scope of art, 
most he to show how he has developed Nature, to nnfold 
the idea which inspires and pervades the wondrons drama. 
Surely there is abundant evidence that Shakespeare, with de- 
liberate purpose, disdains minutely to reproduce Nature, just 
as he di stains chronologies, unities, sod sach transitory 
things; BO that, to the mere observer, nothing c 
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the nniversal reritiea, tLoAigh not including the fleeting, tem- 
porarj, and accid«Dtul. Genius baa but little concern with 
\ the moment; the " eternities aro its seed-fleld." 

In the first act of " Haiulet," the kej-note of the tragedy 
I is atmck. There is nut, it is true, any prediction of the 
L oonrae whicli events are to take; bnt the tone of mind pro- 
duced by tiie scene is b soloinn feeling of mysterious awe, 
which vibrates in the soul like the wail of monrnfnl masic, 
and contains the formless presentiment of coraiog woes ; it is 
a heavy hot undefined oppression, lite that dead stillnesa or 
indiatinot moaning of physical Nature which sometimes <hi a 
eummer^s day precedes the outburst of a violent storm. This 
1 feeling is in eseellcnt harmony with the est m 1 
I Btances of the scene — the bitter cold night whe th t 

a mouse stirring, the sentinel on the lonely platf m k t 
heart, and the bell just beating one: the exte I pby al 
world and the internal world of feeling are hro t,lit f t 
face HS strophe and antistroplie. And as th d p ss g 
scene presages the appearance of the ghost, as tl 1 

oholy of physical Katore foreshadows the event I h t 
bled spirit, so the gloomy presentiment which t th 
mind at the dose of the act portends the coming h th 

dark shadow of predestination is cast over both. When we 
consciously strive to interpret the oppressive feeling, it be- 
comes evident that we have a vogue instinct that Fate is im- 
posing on an individual a task wliioh must hurry him to de- 
I itruction — that here once more is to he acted the old and 
I unequal contest of human will with necessity, the tragedy at 
I which the gods do laugh. What shall human prudence avail 
I when a supematural messenger from realms not dreamed of 
I. Jn homan philosophy issues the fiat of destiny f Well ma; 
T Hamlet exclaim when the ghost appears, and his friends en- 
f deavor to prevent liim from obeying its bcckonings : 
" Afyfaie uriet ovt. 
And makflB aauli petty arteiy In this body 
As hardy as the NomcBD lion's nsrve, 
StidamlcaH/d." 
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After the ghost lias made ita borribli^ revelation?, and tta 
tension of Hamlet's great emotion has relaxed. Low inflnitel^ 
Inaigaificont, bow iutolurablj little, would appear tbe petty 
mattera of ordinary life I No wonder that he flashes ont in 
" wild and whirling words " of soom and aarcasm — words 
whioh are the fit esprceaions of a deep Hgitation, which rep- 
resent in their wildnesB that atraoge. hoarse tone of voice, and 
that recklessDess of thongbt, tbut follow the shock of a pow- 
erful emotion. Hamlet was inclined by natnre, too, to be 
■atirioal, as a person of hia power of insight, his acnteness of 
nnderstanding, must almost of necessity be ; and the genuine 
character is revealed when all external consideratinnB are 
swept away by the fierce internal storm. What, again, conld 
appear to hia serionaly moved mind more unfitting the terri- 
ble gravity of the occasion thaJi the vnlgar curiosity of Ho- 
ratio and MarcelluG ) To one who is profoundly and solely 
affected by some huge and painful sorrow, it is positively 
afflicting when indifferent spectators come forward with eager 
curiosity, complacent commentary, or superficial sympathy. 
However friendly the intention, their stand-point is so far 
removed from that of the sufferer, that there can he no real 
community of thought or feeling r to the lost souls in bell it 
were scarce any alleviation of their unntterablo woe to know 
that tbe angelic hosts of heaven grieve for their sufferings. 
Feeling the character of their eager curiosity, Hamlet pm- 
dently does not trust his friends on the instant with the 
knowledge of what might excite their chattering wonder. 
No ; the ghost had not spoken to them ; it had selected him : 
from him the tormented spirit demanded revenge and rest ; on 
him, the son of a murdered father, was imposed the task of 
avenging hisroyal father; in circumstances of unparalleled dif- 
ficulty he must trust only to hia own right hand. This, then, 
becomes clear, that he must setinre secrecy and ticne for re- 
flection ; and so, leaving the wild and whirling words in which 
hia overladen natnre had taken instinctive refuge from tbe 
tendon of great passion, he seriously begs hia friends to over* 



master at thoj ma; their (le^iro to learn what tbe ghost has 
•aid, and aweara thoia never tu make known what the; liavi 

" And what bo poor u man db Ilnmlot ia 
May do, to eipreaa hi« love and frianiiiog to jou, 
Qod willing, shall not lack. Let ua go io together; 
And Btill your inwera on jnnr lipH, I pray. 
Tha tiniQ is out of joint ; — aur«ed apile, 
ThM ever I was bom to set i( ri^ht 1 " 
It is these last words that are so exoeeding melancholj; 
they contain, as Goethe said, tho key to Hamlet's whole bo- 
havior. Are thejnot tremulous also with the forebodings 
of failure? They prove, at any rate, that Hamlet was oon- 
Bcioas that his life mast henceforth be a sacrifice to the great 
deed which had been Imposed, npon him aa a duty. Fate 
had ordained him to it; and yet the fate which hia eharaoter 
was, rendered him unequal to it. " O cursed sjiite ! " 

The life of man is the definite result of fixed relations be- 
tween the individaal and clrcnmetunces ; and the events of 
its evolution take place in accordance with laws which, 
thongh little known — almost, indeed, unknown — are yet as 
oertaiu as those which govern the motions of planets in their 
orbits. In the pathless immensity of the heavens these can- 
not miss their way ; and how little mnat be his insight who 
can think that man passes nngtilded tbrongh space and time ! 
Bat beeaose the multiplicity of elements and the oomplexitj of 
conditions are so great, it is quite impossible to determ me the 
relations of hnraan events, and to predict their 
This, however, is clear — that the greatest is h( 
mines aa much as poasible circnmatances, and i: 
possible determined by them. Gratifying and in 
the spectacle of an heroic man with a doflnito aim before him, 
pressing forward with steadfast perseverance toword it; 
potting offlde one hinderance aiter another ; wisely adapting 
liimsolf to what cimnut be pre-ventod; and ultimately attain- 
ing to tbe goal which he had set bimself. Snoh a one does 
Dot make tragedy of his Ufa j for, if ciroumstanoes are toa 
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■trong for him, he accommodntea himsolf to circnniBtaiicoa, 
ani] in the end conquerB by obey icg : ho baa a definite aim 
before hint, and works definitely for it. Having jioaaessed 
his Boul in patience, bo ctin endare wbatorer nay betide ; 
" It ia the same to him who wears a shoe as if the wliole 
world were covered with leather." When a man, however, 
goes on airaLessly or careleaalj ravelling the threads of his 
life, he has no right to be aurpriaed if the cbaraeter of tb« 
web ia determined for him. Such a one is liable to become 
the victim of oircamatances, and, sorely preaaed by them, 
he groans under tlie cruel Iiarshncas of Fate, and ponra out 
nnavailmg waits to an indifferent Heaven. 

Tragedy is man driven to destruction by oircnmataiices. 
The nobler the anfierer'a aim, the more constant his fortitude, 
tlie more violent his struggles, the intenser hia agonies — the 
greater is the tragedy. Nothing can surpass in grandeur of 
conception that type of all tragedy — Promethena bound with 
adamantine chains to the bleak rock against which the piti- 
less waves of the earth-encircling ocean in unvarying moooU 
ony dashed, and — a victim of unspeakable sufiering and of 
cruel injustice at the handa of the might-possessing, right- 
Bpnming tyrant ofOiympua — lamenting in bitter anguish of hia 
Boul that auch should be the reward uf pliUantbropic labor : 

Toiavra air^fjpu roil ^ilarSpinrov Tpi^ov. 
How mournful yet how grandly impressive the representa- 
tion of his wailing appeal to the waves of the ocean in their 
mnltitudinoua laughttr ! Who-aoever wonld complain might 
do well to think of Nature's indifference, to call to mind the 
wild wail of Prometheus and the anawering n-oiriuii kv/iAtuv 
hvlipiBfiav yihiefia. It is grievons enough to fail in life, bnt it 
is vainly hnmiliating, having failed, to weep; ever, to be 
vreuk ia to be miserable; and, aitbougli we may aorely la- 
ment the trugedj of a miaerahle life, yet, as beings endowed 
with reason, we must acknowledge that no one has nniigbt' 
eottsly come to whatever pass he may be in — that he is justly 
08 he is inevitably there, as the definite result of certain co- 
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operating causes. TJnbappy Lear, raving in boisterona pflB* 
sioD to the fiiriona blnslB, shrieking in scniie angnish to the 
flaBliing lightning, liis white head pelted by the mercilees 
Btorm, is certainly a. pitiable object, but really a right, nat- 
ural, and therefore satisfactory object ; for if any one vho 
has liyed aa long as Lear had lived, has gained no better in- 
sight into his relations than, be hod, and knows no better 
than to do aa he did, does not that man righteonaly deserve 
Lear's fate ! As righteously snrely as the man who drops 
a spark into the barrel of gunpowder on which be is sitting 
deserves to ascend with rooket-like rapidity into the air and 
to descend in far-scattered fragments of mortality, ''a form- 
less ruin of oblivion." Great natural sensibility is quite com- 
patible, in persons of good intellectual endowment, with 
what might seem to be the coldest hard-heartedness; per- 
ceiving, as they do, the causes and relations of the most 
unwelcome event, they see it to be inevitable, and cannot 
therefore he afflicted by it as those are who feel only its pres- 
ent painfnl character and are unable to realize its necessary 
relations. Pity is often the indolent gratification of self- 
feoliog which shirks the duty of rational investigation. The 
question, to one who can look beyond bis feelings, is not al- 
togetlier one of compassion or hard-heartedness ; it is rather 
a question whether there ore laws in tlie universe by con- 
formity to which a succesaful end in life is reached, and by 
rebellion against which ruin comes. Whoever will not profit 
hy circumstances may confidently eipect cironmatancea to 
profit by liim. The pity of it is tliat, preach as philosophy 
may, man has often but little power of control over causes 
and conditions, for hia oharaater makes so mnch of his fate. 
" The dice of the gods are always loaded." 

The sorrowful words of despondence and the bitter ex- 
clamation of regret, vi itii which the first net ends, seem to 
Indicate that HanUot was conscions of that weakness in hia 
cliaracter which onlitted him for the great and exceptional 
deed that had been imposed npon him. At the saiue time, 
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he did not shrink ftoin taking op bin lieavj oroas ; and it i« 
ID Ilia recognition of the sacrifice which his life niaat henua* 
forth bo that we find a partial explanation of his rude be- 
havior to Ophelia; it was necessary to wipe all trivial fond 
records from the table of hia memory. But there was real 
suffering in the strange pantomime in wliioh he took a fantas- 
tic but reluctant farewell of the cherished hope of hia life, 
real despair in the sigh "ao piteons and profound as it did 
Boem to shatter all his bulk and end his being." Bj an nn- 
oonsciotts aelf-deception, the grief ariaing ont of the gloomy 
preaentiment of his desperate fate was transferred in port to 
the resignation of his love — the sorrow of his life-sacrifioe 
oaating its deeper shadow over the sorrow of his love-sacri- 
fioe. Furthermore, it is anIGciently plain, from the warainga 
which Laertes gives to his sister, from the commands which, 
her father imposes upon her, and from lier manner of ad- 
dressing Hsmlefc, that his intercourse with her had been that 
of a superior with one in an inferior position; it was of a 
freer and less respectful character, therefore, than is custom- 
ary between lovers who are equals ; he had patronized her 
with iiis love. Undar these cireamstances, it was the natural 
hut unworthy consoqnenoe of his feeling of superiority that 
he did not exhibit that gentle consideration whioh he might 
otherwise have done, even though, in obedience to her 
father, Ophelia had repelled hia lettora and denied his ao- 



The direct occasion of hia rude and singulnr behavior in 
the presence of Ophelia is, however, the inseparable blend- 
ing of gennine affliction with "his feigned eitravaganoa; oon- 
scions dissimulation was almost overpowered by the nnoon- 
sfiious sincerity of real grief. In the moody eiaggeration of 
his letter to her there is the evidence of trne snfiering; bnt 
he was compelled to dissimulate becanae he oonld not tmst 
(f^en hor with his pLms. So de'iign, therefore, oonld have 
been more skillful than that which he carried into execotion ; 
the strange gniae which ha purposely assumed was eicellent- 
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^ well ooDCCiTed to deceive the king anJ tbose about him, 
initiatiiig, as it did, with oonBammate ingenuity, the sjatein- 
atie feigning of madness. NotLiDg was so likel; to make 
them believe in the reality of his madness as the conviction 
that they had discovered the cause of it. Platter a man's 
intelleatunl ocnceness, uni] Le will be marvellously indulgent 
to your folly or yoar vice, stone-blind to yom' palpable liy- 
poorisy, Polonina fell headlong into the trap which had 
been set for him; the vain old dotnrii who had grown gray 
amid intrignes and lies, who possessed the memory only 
of wisdom, and who, in liis professional eagemeaa to hunt 
the trail of policy, was stonu-'blind to the gross and palpable 
realities, seized the bait, and was forthwith prepared to set 
forth, not only "the very oaase of Hamlet's Innaoy," but, 
with a false and fruitful invention, the enccessive stages of 
its invasion. When, in a snbseqnent scene, Hamlet says to 
Opheiifl, " Your father ia a. fool," it was in angi-y and truth- 
ful earnestness that he spoke. To liia proud and aensitive 
natore it was a grave offence that she whom he had loved 
should consent to he the creatnre of her father's stupid plots 
against him, that she should anlly her purity and loyalty by 
complicity with a foolish, prating, convenient knave, whose 
scheming Hamlet easily saw through, and whose courtly in- 
sincerity of character he detested. TThen he was alone in 
the world, as one entrnsted with such a task as he was must 
by the nature of things be, when he was betrayed by friends 
and benetted ronnd with villanies, it mast have been a ti;r- 
rible grief to resign his love for Ophelia, to give np the one 
dear weakness; but it must have added a pang to the deep- 
est grief to discover that she also was of the number of those 
who wore conspiring ngainat him. It was difficult not to 
be violent nnder sneh circumstances, but the very violence 
of his conduct was evidenceof his love. More than sufH- 
oient, then, are the reasons for Hamlet's rongh behavior to 
Opbelia, withont supposing that it had " no other excuse but 
! sad excuse of a disordered mind ; " one can scarcely, 
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indeed, nnderstfind why some ahoiild reprobate it as an inei- 
ciiBable oStfDce to the innocetit implicit]'' of the maid who 
had with HO little corapnoetion betrajed him. Here, as 
elMwliorc, Shakeapeare will be found to be much more trns 
to Nature than his critics ; be knew women as women know 
each other. 

On considering the diaracter of Hamlet as dispkjed in 
the eTents of the drama, it is sufficientlj eaa; to remark that 
it IB essentiallj a weak churitcter so far as power of action 
is coDcerned. lie is dragged along by oircnmatanceB to 
deetrootion, and, when dying^, does by the merest accident, 
nnder a sudden impulse, that whiuh he hod been meditating 
through the scenes of a five-oct tragedy. It is noteworthy 
that in drama, to which octio-n might be thought essential, 
there is here a hero who never acta; and yet Shakespeare 
has contrived to make him intensely interesting to ua by the 
clear insight which he affords us into the workings of his 
much - revolving mind. A man struggling with inward 
troubles is oot less, but even more, interesting than one who 
is fighting with outward dil£culties; only it is a very much 
more difficult spectacle for the artist adequately to present, 
Shakespeare hoa, however, lieen eminently successful; by 
exhibiting to us the various motives which arise in a medita- 
tive mind to paralyze the strong motive to a cortnin deed, he 
has excited our earnest sympathy for a character which, so far 
as action is concerned, is almost negative. The catastrophe 
is so contrived, therefore, as Goethe has admirably observed, 
as to appear accidental and a fulfilment of destiny rather than 
the result of human acts. In truth, the character of Ilamlet 
and the eircnmstancea in which it is placed make destiny; 
and, from the relations of the two. to display the necessary . 
law of the evolution of fate, would seem to be the deepest 
aim of the drama. 

It does not appear that Hamlet felt any great moral repug- 
nance to the act which had been imposed upon him; and 
indeed, at the time in which he is represented to have lived, 
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revenge fur a fnther foully mnrdere'l — the act inpnkated 
direotly by b messenger from the other world, and that mes- 
senger liifl father's ghost — mnat have become a solemn and 
righteons dnty. It is tJio meditativa oharacter of his muid 
wliioh parulyzos the power of action ; ha considers events in 
flo many relations, and forecasts pos^bilities with so nice an 
ingeouity that he is onahle to oome to any resolntioo. Ha 
sinaerely accepts the aacred duty which the baried m^esly 
of Denmark imposes upon him, and never reUngnisiies the 
idea of aocompliBbing the commanded vengeance ; but it is 
tha misery of Mb nature that ho is incapable of dismissing the 
idea from his mind, or of carrying it into execution. He 
eagerly seeks for excuses for d^kying action ; to some extent 
he plays the hypocrite to himself when he finds a reason for 
his irresolution in tha uncertainty as to tha ghost's reality; 
and afterward, when he sarpriaes tlie Idng at prayer, and lias 
an excellent opportunity for executing his task, he sets forth 
aa elaborate and viUanoua reason for not doing what he can- 
not resolve to do. It is not so much that lie wishes to sur- 
prise the king in some deed that " hath no relish of salvation 
in it " — it is not that he truly uheri^iiied the fiendiali senti- 
ments which he utters — which now oausea him to let the 
opportunity go by, bat that he gladly seizes on any excnse 
for procrastination. At a critical juncture, in which it might 
Baem impoasible to cola an; justification for not acting, HatU' 
let's active mind flnds a motive for further delay in a reason- 
ing which maligns his moral nature, hut which is in exact 
accordance witli his intellectual oharacter. 

Tills state of reflective indecision is a stage of develop- 
ment through wliich minds of a certiun character pass before 
they consciously acquire by exercise a habit of willing. Ha 
who is passionately impulsive and has no hesitation at eigh- 
teen, is, perhaps, reflective and doubtful at twenty-five; and 
In. a few years more ha may, if he develop rightly, be deliber- 
ately resolute. For the will is not innate, but is graduallj- 

t np by successive acts of volition : a character, as N'ova- 
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lia said, is a pomiilclely fashioned will. Had Hamlet lived 
aati developed beyond the inelaneholj stage of life-weariness 
in which he is represented, ajid through which men of a cer- 
tain ability often piuta, it laaj be sappoaed that ba would 
Lave been affected very differently by a deed like that whicb 
was imposed Qpon him. EJtlier it was a daty, and, according 
to bis insight into its relations, practicable, and be woojd 
tben lay down a definite plan of action; or it waa not, ac- 
cording tn hia judgment, practicable, and he woold then dis- 
roiss the ides of acting, and leave things to take their conrae. 
Aa years pass on, they bring snrely home to the individual 
the lesson that life is too short for him to afflict himself 
about what he cannot liclp. There is a sulSoiency of work 
in wliicb every one may employ his energies, find things 
irremediable most be wisely left to take, nnbewailed, their 
way. To rwl at the events of Nature ia nothing else bnt the 
eipreasion of an extravagant eelf-conBcioasncss; it is the van- 
ity which springs trom on excessive aelf-fecling that finds the 
world to be oat of joint, and woold ondertake to set it right, 
lie only would undertake the government of the nniverse 
who cannot govern hia own mind. I'he wisely-anltivated 
man, conacioas how insignificant a drop he is in the yast 
stream of life, learos his limitation and aeoepta events with 
modesty and equanimity. 

When Hamlet does any thing, he ia naually determined by 
some accident, and acts under the influence of a sudden im- 
pulse. In fact, aa he said that Foloniua was at supper, " not 
where he eats, but where he ia eaten," so we might sny of 
him that he is eogaged in a drama, not where he acts, bat 
where he ia acted npon. Ths consequence is, that a variety 
of incidents neceBsarily takes place; there ia no definite will 
giving to events a certain direction, and tlie progrt^as of the 
play ia delayed accordingly. As Ilanilet does not act npon 
the circnm stances, they crowd around him, and grow, as it 
were, npon him : more and mored ifflcult does it become foF 
him who does not develop in proportion to tlie development 
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ants, to act. "Here ia an oak platted in a vase proper 
only to receive the most delicate of flowers. Tlie roots atriko 
ont, the vessel flies to pieces." Hamlet's deliberative inac- 
tion and his impulsive action alike increase the difScultiea 
around liim : sn irresolute man is like a magnet to attract 
difficiilciea about hira ; an impulsive man often mtiltlpliei 
tlieni by his spasmodic energy, whipb irritates and increasea 
. antagoniama — not otherwise than aa intermittent pressure 
L upon some part of tlie body aolicils a hypertrophy of the tis- 
e beneath, when a continued pressure produces an atrophy, 
I Be passionately demands of the glioat^wlio is the villanoua 
f.Bnthor of hia miseries — that with winga aa swift aa medita^ 
I Son or the tlioaghts of love lie may sweep to his revenge, 
f and in s little while doubts whetlier the ghost ia not a coia- 
P age of his distempered brain; he reckiessly follows it when 
I it beckons him, registers a solemn vow to renieraber it as 
t long as memory holds its seat, and quietly takes ship for 
I England. He staba Poloniua under a audilcn impulse when 
B-be heara a noise behind the arras, and soliloquizes elaborately 

■ when he finds the king alone at liia prayers. When the pi- 

■ late vessel overtakes the ship in which he is sailing for Eng- 

md, he impulsively boards it and is carried away, "When 
B Laertes jump into Ophelia's grave, he jumps in also, 
^(pid rants more wildly than Laertes. When lie learns that 
|[.ihe Bword is poisoned, on the instant he staba the king. If 
ve except the scheme by which le makes use of the players, 
the only thing which he does deliberately is to feign madnesa, 
and he adopts that reaolotion with a strange suddenness. As 
■ matter of policy, it waa difBcult to see hoV such feigning 
Doold be of advantage to his purpose ; as a matter of fact it 
woa dangerous, and all hut wrecked his design. 

The melancholy and life-weary frame of mind in which 
Hamlet is represented was exactly tliat likely to be produced 
In a young man of his disposition under his circumstances. 
He was of a proud and generous nature, nobly ambitious, the 
accomplished scholar, soldier, and courtier. He had grown 
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np supported by his great fatbor's conntenanee, and arcuB- 
tomed to the respect and homage wlibb attend upon th« 
king's eon and tbe expected heir to the tbrone. Bnt bis 
father diea snddealj, and his uncle " pops in between tbe 
election and hla hopes," and nut in a slraiglitforward and 
honorable manner; but bj nndcrband cunning steals tbe pre- 
oioiis diadem like a cutpnrse of the empire — a treaoheroQB, 
kindloss villain that be was. And now all ia fladl7 changed. 
Hamlet ia almost a stranger in what was his father's house, 
and scarce welcome there wliere he had been tbe obaerved of 
all obaerrera, " I will not," he sajs to Rosencrantz and Quil- 
denstern, "sort yon with tlie rest of ray servants; for, to 
apeak to yon like an honest man, I am most dreadfully at- 
tended." Thongh be ia still tbe " most immediate to the 
throne," thongh he has the voice of the king for hia ancces- 
sion in Denmark, his sincere natnre is dlsgosted by the ez- 
perienee of snch villany in ffklnsman, aa hia anihitioa ia dis- 
appointed by tbe fallnre of his expectationii, and his royal 
pride injured by the attendant diminution of personal conse- 
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" King, How fares our cot 

Sarnla. EicBl!ant, i' fiiil 

■It, pramisa oraoimed : you sa 

It ia not HO mncb the loss of tbe tbrone which overwhelms 
him — although nQoonsoiooaly that erabittcrs bis grief — as the 
treachery which he has awa-kened to. The loss of faith in 
humanity oppresses his soul ; he has learned, in a painfol but 
decisive way, that " a living dog ia better than a dead lion." 
Those who a fewrannths ago would make mouths at hisnncle, 
now give fifty or a hundred duoats " for bis pictare in little." 
Snt worse, far worse than all the disappointment of hia 
expectations is, to his proud and sensitive natnre, the mar- 
riage of his mother. Re feels himself infloitely degraded in 
tbe bitter degradation of liis mother. 

" Would I bad met nny ilDarest foe In heaveo 
Era I had Keen that day, HornCio 1 " 
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I That it ehoald come to this, that his mcitlicr, almost before 
I her tears for eo exoelleat a kiog were dry, should not merely 
[ flesert the cause of her 01117 aon, bnt hastily marry him who 
I liad trench erous! y HUppI as ted her son. To a prond Datiire 
I What can be more afflioting than the deep disgrace of a moth- 
And Bs it ii imposaihle, when offended with any one, 
L not to think him worse than he j-eally is, eo Uamlet becomes 
t utterly horrified and frantio an lie broods over his mother's 
\ conduct. 

"OHeavenl a beast tbuC wento disi^iurBS of reaaoa 
Would ImvBmoamBd loiigoi — mBirlod witb mine uncle, 
My father's hrother ; but no more like my bthar 
Than I to HoroulcH. 

most wiekad speed, to post 
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The matter ia made almost nneniliirahle to him hy the ei- 
oeeding activity of ItiB imsgi nation ; be torments himself oon- 
tinually with vivid pictures of tlie scenes of his mother's in- 
terconrse with her new and odious husband. Some bare 
been ofiendod at the coarse and naked way in which, in his 
interview with his mother, he dwells so minutely npon the 
ling's amorons dalliance, and liave censured hia brutality ; 
they would, for the sake of the proprieties, destroy the oon- 
Mstency of the character, and have revolutions made with 
rose-water. This so-called indelicacy of Hamlet is a special 
excellence, for it is the consistent result of his active self-tor- 
turing imagination. Truly, imagination has its pleasures, 
bnt it has its pains also: it inspires the croations of genius, 
but how much of the miseries of genios does it not create I 
It has been said again that his language was unnecessarily 
violent, and that he abused the ting in terms which were al- 
most false from their extravagance. True; but be had to 
produce an impression on one who had eagerly accepted this 
man for her hnsband, and showed no inclination to me her 



indecent and nnjnst act. That could scnrce be done in gentle 
toDos and words of Loneyod swoetneBs; be must exaggerate 
like the actor in order to excite a feeling correa ponding to 
the reality, and must tbnnder the nnwelcome truth into un- 
willing ears. Of all things it secroa most irrelevant to dis- 
cuss the morality of Hamlet's behavior; the only qQestiona 
with regard to itore whether it is true to Nature generiooll;, 
and whether it is a consistent evolntioa of individual charac- 
ter. Jt sbonld be borne in mind that, if Hamlet acted with 
rude violence, he did not act with inconsiderate passion; 
from a conriction of duty be entered his mother's presence 
with a deliberate purpose of speufeing daggers. Bat how 
liard a thing it is for human nature to escape self-deception I 
The severity with which' be reproached his mother for her 
qaiclc forgetfulness of his father, was an unwitting allevia- 
tion of the reproaches of his own conscience for neglecting to 
carry into effect that father's solemn injunctions; in rebuk- 
ing bis mother be rebulied himself also. How admirably 
well-timed, therefore, the second appearance of the ghostl 
By that visitation he is reminded that he is not himself blmn^ 
less, and is enjoined to spare his mother, just at the moment 
when be is flattering bis conscience with a righteous indigna- 
tion against her. 

In that deep gloom which painM circnmstanoes have pro- 
duced in hia sensitive mind, the things of the world may well 
appear stale, flat, and nnprofitable ; and in the fitfnl esaeer- 
bations of his melancholy, the tedious formalities of Polonius, 
and the studied exhibition of royal hypocrisy, excite an im- 
measurable disgust. He ruthlessly strips ofl' tlie conventional 
delaaions from things and lays bare the realities; be ntters 
the severest home-truths Tvith the greatest satisfaction. 
" These tedious old fools." If any one in the full possession 
of his reasoning powers rcfusea to accept the delusions of life, 
and persists in exposing the realities beneath appearances, be 
is so much ont of harmony ■with his surroundings, that ha 
will, to a certainty, be counted more or less insane. Strange 
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Btrange too, as it niaj seem, it is nevertlielesa trno that anch 
a one frill commonlj feign to be more eooentric or extravO' 
gant than he really is. Tlioufrh intellectaall? he can contem- 
plate objeats anil evonta in tb&ir extreme relations, hia aelf- 
feeliog incapacitates liiin from reKarding himself objectively ; 
And there is a certain gratification or vaaitf in acting eitm7»- 
■gantly, and in being thought aingular or mad. Donbtlesg, 
there was aomesolace to Hamlet's self-feeling in the mad pan- 
tomime by which ho frightened and took leave of Ophelia; 
be vras miserable, bat there was conceit in his misery. He 
peroeiveB the things of this world to be staio, flat, and nn- 
proQtable ; hat, hy reason of his great self-feeling, he feels 
them much alao. Had be recognized himself as a part of the 
flat, and nnprolitable things, he mast have concluded 
that his iadividual feelings were of ver; little consequence to 
that there were many more woful pageants than 
wherein he played, and have thereupon ottaioed ta 
<B healthier tone of mind. Hatnlet possessed a great power of 
^generalizing ; bnt ho mostly generalized within the circle of 
his self-feeling. 

!<t Hamlet had set himself to transcend the 

present by annihilating in thou^lit those conditions or gen- 

eralizatiotis of human perceptioa which are called space and 

time; how infinitely httie must have scorned the narrow 

sphere of events in which he was concerned ! For side hy 

.dde before hia mental eye he would have, as it were in piet- 

the countless sufferings which had been homo by men 

every age, and which were being borne in every part of 

earth: minds bowed down in despair through the oroel- 

oppresaions, deaths through lingering agonies of torment, 

irents crushing down the noblest resolves, and aelf-sacri Being 

leroism swept away by the irresistible current of triumphant 

all these clustered aroand liim would be present to 

lis mind; and among them, scarce discernible, there would 

e sorrows of Hamlet the Dane. Man creates space and 

and then bocomes the nlave of his own creatiou. Let 
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Iiim emancipate liimaeIC and SoorateB is drinking the homlook 
before his ejes; in bia ears is aoandiag the lost despairing or;' 
of agony from the cross of Calvary ; he Bees the bloody Pied- 
moatese roUiog the mother and Infunt down the Alpine rook; 
and is an excited witness of the mftrtyr's dying agonies, nod 
glorious victory. Happily or unhappily, self-feeling ia too 
strong for such renunciation ; and eaoh one thinks, as Ham- 
let did, that never mortal wna tried aa be is tried, and that 
never were events of sach importanoe aa those wherein he ia 
engaged. "Is it nothing to you, bS ye that pass by ! Bebold, 
nnd see if there be any sorrow hie unto my Borrovr, which is 
done nnto ms." 

Most people of a oertain mental capacity pass at some 
period of their lives through that stage of life-weariness whicli 
is generated of great self-feeling — the stage of Bjronism or 
Werterism. If the diary of his yoath were opened, many a 
one might feel sorprise, and something of sharoe, ut the wofol 
feelings recorded there, and «t complaints of the hollownesi 
of life aa bitter as those of Hamlet, without there having been 
Hamlet's cause for them. It is a condition from whicli eaoh 
one has to deliver himself, if he will develop rightly ; in one 
way or other he must lay the devil Self wherewith he is pos- 
sessed, and press forward to a ealmeratnge of insight in which 
feeling is subordinated to roaaon. Whether it he in the sor- 
rows ofWerter, or in the sorrows of TenfelsdrOck, in the 
Psalms of David, or in the mournful words of the Preacher. 
or in what other form it he, the sorrow mnat be embodied 
and then left heliind. In tbo waste of tnrbnlent fetling, in 
the chaos of mind, must it he, as it was on creation's first day, 
when the Spirit moving on the fare of the water said, " Let 
there be light," and that which was " without form and void " 
booftme order and harmony. The cry is; 
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And the reanlt ia that he who writea the " Sorrows of Wer- 
ter " at twenty-five, writea " Fanat " at fifty. 

Let it not any lon^r escape attention that tlie ileliberate 
feigning of insanity waa an act in strict confonnity with Ham- 
let's charaeter ; he wiis by natEire something of a ditisimQlator, 
that faculty having been born in iiim. Tlioogb it is not said 
that his mother, the qneen, was privy to the mnrder of her 
husband, yet from the words of tlie ghost, who prefucea hia 
revelations by stating bow th& nnole had " won to his shame- 
ful Inst the will of my most seeming virtcoaa queen," it 
would appear that if she were not actual party to the crime, 
she waa something almost as bad : and at any rate, ahe, s 
matron of nearly fifty years of age — "an age at ■which tha 
hey-day of the blood ia tame and waits npon the jndgment" 
— had within two months of her hiiBban'l'B death mshed with 
wicked speed to incestuous sheets. Well, in tmth, might her 
son exclaim, "O wondertiil son, tliat can so astonish a moth- 
er I " Bat if Hamlet's character had received no taint from 
his mother, he was not altogether so fortanate on his father's 
side; for he was the nephew of the "bloody bawdy villain " 
— the "remorseless, lecherous, treaeiierons, kindlesa villain." 
We see, then, the signification which there waa in his speech 
to Ophelia — " Too ahoald not have believed me ; for virtue 
cannot so inoculate onr old stock bnt we sbaU relish of it.'' 
His nnole, however, appeara to have absorbed all the vice of 
the Btock for bis generation, as one member of a tainted 
family is Bometimes seen to drain off, bb it were, the bad 
blood of it. Hamlet's father was a brave nnd noble king, take 
him for all in all, one whose like would not he seen again, 
and, compared with his auccessor, "Hyperion to a satyr." 
In the shadowy view of him which we have as he fills past in 
ghostly form, we recognize the generons tenderness of his 
>onl: 

" Nor iet thy soul contrive 
Against thy mother anght ; leave hei to Heaven." 



"O BEep beCween her and her fighting (odI; 
Coooeit ia woskest bodies Btran^st works : 
Spuk Co her, Homlst." 

Ab a heritage, then, Kamlet has that hatred of nnder-liaod 
BunninE and treaoher/, that sincerity of nutiire, which jaslify 
Laortea in describing him us " free from all contriving : " and, 
OS a heritage al.w, he has that faculty for dissimelatioa which 
ia evident in his character. Explain it how we may, it ia 
certaio that a self-feeling inort4il, who, bo far aa conscions life 
is concerned, is perfectly sincere, who energetically rebels 
against the deceit or wrong-doing of othera, is aometiines o'ei^ 
mastered and deceived by his nnconscioas natare, so that he is 
an aotnal nnwittiog hypocrite as regards his own life. Ham- 
let ia free from ail contriving with selfiah aiui to ii^oro others, 
but he feigns with sustained methotl, with a skill which ooaid 
□ever he learned, for his own protection. Had be lived, we 
may believe that, as years went on, he would have more and 
more clearly displayed the virtues of his paternal anteoedent, 
"He was likely, had he been pnt npon, to have proved most 
royally." Strange as it may seem, we not nncommonly olj- 
serve the character of the mother, with her emotional im- 
pnlsea and subtle but scarce conscious sliifts, in the individual 
when young, while the calm deliberation and conscious deter- 
mination of the father come out more plainly as he grows 
older. Setting aside any noeosaity which Shakespeare might 
think himself under to follow the old play, it ia in Hamlet's 
inherited disposition to dissimulation that we find the only 
explanation of hia deliberately feigning raadneaa, when, to all 
appearanoes, policy would ha^e been much better served if 
he had not so feigned. But be has a love of the secret way 
for its own sake; to hoiat the -engineer with hia own petard, 
is to him a most attractive prospect; and he breaka out into 
positive eiultation at tlie ii1ea of outwitting Rosencrontz and 
Oaildenstern, with whom he trtta to go to England. 
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The firat words which he nttere, again, after the success 
«f the play whk'li he bad Udviaed to oatch the king, are, aa 
GervinuB has pointed out, not words of gratification at the 
result, but admiration of his own constnictiyo ekill ; for he 
saka whether his plot woald not any day get him a fellow- 
ship in a company of players. Again, with what a oaltn 
deliberation and congenial Duoning — aa feeling of diagnat at 
an unpleasant necessity— does thia man who rails so bitterly 
against liia uncle's treachery proceed to open the letter which 
his oompaniona oorried, rnthl«ssly suhstitnting their names 
for bia own, though there waa no erideDoe that they were 
privy to the plot against bis life. 

Some people are so constituted that they mnst do things 
in a secret manner when there is no pofisible advantage to be 
gained by secrecy. Burrowing underground like molea, they 
are all the time as blind as moles are wrongly said to he, and 
Bsnally aeein to think that everybody else is ao too. Hamlet 
did not deceive the crafty king by hia feigned madness; and 
had not a stronger power than human will been on his side, 
it would have gone hard with him. If, as he professed, he 
essentially was not mad, but mad in craft, it was rerilj a 
B tnost mad kind of craft. The king stispecta from the first 
that there la some unknown cause more than his father's 
death which thus afSicts him, and is anxions to discover it; 
he speaks also of " Hamlet's transformation," not of his mad- 
oeas, in the Srst acene with Eoaencrantz and Gnildensteru. 
Again in the next scene he aaks — 

" Aod can Too by no drift of oonf(Ti:neo 
Get from bim uj% hepiUt on thucou/uaionf" 

Aad when Polonius, with senile vanity and doting garrulity, 
^ forth wliat he deema to be the very cause of Hamlet'i 
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Innac}', and with a ly\ag mventlon rans through the etagea 
of its invaaion, the short answers and abiding doubta of the 
king prove that he did not believe the old man's story : 
" How niaj we try it further 1 " He will in company with 
lonins act the spy to satisfy himself whether it is the afflic- 
tion of his love or not that Hnuilet suffers from. And when 
3 has been a witneaa of the scene letween Hamlet and 
Ophelia, he is convinced that it is not madnees, bnt some- 
thing dangerous in his mind, which is the caaseof his strange 
behavior : 

" Loie I his affectioiiB do not that way tend ; 

Nor whot be spake, thongli it laok ronn a little, 

Was not like modneu. Ttiere's Eomething in his soul 

O^ar 'whiali hia melaodioly Bite on brood ; 

And I do doubt the liatch uid tlie diacloea 

"Will be BomB danger," 

Qaickly he resolves that Hamlet shall go to England ; and 
wisely does he do so, considering the words which he had jnst 
overheard: "I say we will have no more marriages; those 
that are married already, all lut one, shall live ; the rest shaU 
keep aa they are." 

The insanity, then, which Hamlet exhibits is not of a 
mple character. There is actTial feigning, as he himself con- 
fesses, as the vigorons coherence of his profotmd soliloquies 
and his nnfeigned speeches proTcs, as the king plainly reeog- 
nizee, and as the deep aigniflcance of his wilful eitrara- 
ganoos — the " method in his madness" — testifies ; bnt there 
is beneath aU that a real melancholic mood of mind, a gen- 
uine morbid Hnbjeotivity, of which he is himself keenly con- 
scious, and which he has admirably described : * 

"I hove of lata (but wherefore I know not) lost bU my mirth, 
foregone all rastom of eitrclae ; and, indeed, it goes ae heavily with 
my dispcisllion, that this gaodlj Sniae, the earth, secma to me a 

• Thli Tiew ia taken alio bjr Dr. Bocmlll iD hli uialyiLa of Iha diBnirtar ot 
Hamlet, Id Uie "PBj-phology of Bhatnspearo," a aecood edlUon or whleli kia 
^ipeared Qiider the Utls of » The Mad ff oik ot rawkM^tan," 
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rtorilo promontory; this most eioallent onnopj, tho air, look you — 
this bravo OTerliaajting firmameat ; this mHJestieal roof, fretted with 
l^lden fire — wby, appasrs no other tliiog to me tbsD » taol aod pesti- 
lent cODgregnttOQ of vnpora. What a, piece of work is laaa I Ilow 
noble in reaaon 1 bo« ioSuite in faculties 1 in form tni moving how 
eipress and Bdmirabla 1 in action, bow like oa angal I in ajiprelion- 
aion, how like a, god I tlie bBBUly of the world I the paragon of ani- 
mals 1 And yet to me what ia this qulntcaaaDoe of ditstt Man de- 
lights not mo, nor vromua neither ; tbough by your amiling you leem 
to say BO." 

Eia great natural sensibility and his very activ-e imagina- 
tion Troald combina to render Hamlet distrmitful of himself, 
ayerso to active conraea, and Boemingly timid, so tliat he 
might jnatly deaoribe himaelf as one not easily moved to 
anger; hot that very sensibility of oliaracter wonld be the 
caoae of great exoitabUitj on the occasion of a sudden event 
pressing unavoidably npoa him, and leaving Lim no time for 
reflection. Even in the feigned eshibitions of madness there 
are sinaere ontbreaka of his excitable diaposition. When he 
would feign, he is ao gennlnelj moved that he falls out of his 
character, and speaks witli sach sincerity and aignificanue 
that the king rightly snapeota a plot. Ke spoila the part 
which he shonld play hecanse he is too mnch interested in 
the events, and oaonot lay aside his personality. Marvellous 
beyond all explanation is tha anbtile and artiatio akill vrith 
which Shakeapeare has tlius preserved the conaiatency of 
Hamlet's real character Bmi<l all the extravagant displays 
of his assumed character. He exhibits Hamlet in spite of 
huBself— his nnconsciooa nature overpowering his conscious 
dissimulation. 

It marks, again, the intellectual preponderance which was 
10 special a feature of Hamlet's character, that he oan rea- 
son so well about his own niorhid feeling, and take deliber- 
ate steps to teat the extent of his infirmity. In auch a miser- 
able mood of mind there is great cause for self-distrost ; the 
ghost which he has seen may be a coinage of the brain, " a 
•nbJBctiTe bodiless creation, which eeataay is very ennning in," 



" The spirit that I hare lean 
May be a dovU ; and the devil hath power 
To BasoiDa a pleasing ahtipB ; f ea, and, perhapa, 
Out of my weaknes* anj mj melaaolioly 
(Ab he is tery potent with such apiritB) 

It ii with deliberation, therefore, that he seeka for a meoiu 
of testing Lis coaditiou, and nitb eagerness that he ernbraces 
the opportimity which tho arrival of the players affords him 
of obtuning confirmation of the ghoat'a Btorj : 
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" irhis otHmlted gnilt 
ot itself onksDael JD one apeaoh, 
a damned ghoat that we have aesu 



Aa Vulcan's atllby." 

"When the behavior of the king at the play hna proved that 
no morbid imagination baa created the horrible revelations 
of the ghost, then he passionately flings aside aaob a aagges- 
tion of his mother : 

"Mother, forloie orgraoa. 
Lay not tliat flatterint; niLotion to your soul. 
That notyoui trespasiibut my madness, speaka." 

So sore as he now is of the ghost's reality, still he does not 
act. Herein how different does he show himself from 
Laertes 1 The mere whispers of calumny excite Laertes to 
fnriona action ; he sends allegiance to hell, vows to tha 
blackest devil, dares damnation, bnt will he revenged for bis 
father's death ; to that point lie stands, let come what come 
may. Hamlet, on the contrary, has tho solemn evidence of a 
Bpirit from the dead, and the strongest possible motive for 
revenge, but meditates so much thiit he can come to no reeo- 
Intion. Laertes is mastered by his passion, whicli hurls him 
Into desperate action; Hamkt has snob mastery over passion 
that it cannot become a sufficient motive for action — his iotel- 
lectnal Buperiority makes him practically inferior. He it 



himself qnito aware of Lis deficiencv, and analyzes his own 

Btate of mind with great accuracj : 

" Or Bome DrsTeii scrupte 
Ofthmtingtoopreciaely on the event— 
i thoucbC (vLkh, qoftrtcred, hath bot ooe part wisdom, 
Aud erer tlirea parts coward." 

He recognizes that rigbtlj to be preat is not to stir witbont 
great argumeat, bat, once satisfied, to throw aside all care 
for oonaeqnenceH — to make mouths at tho inrisible erent. 
He reproaches himself as " a ro^e and peasant Hlave," that, 
with the motive and cae for revenge which he baa, be atill 
hesitates ; and yet his nnconsciona natnre orermastcn his 
iutellectaol consciousness, aod he does nothing. 

Although we admit that Hamlet's failing was want of 
power of action, it mnst be allowed that Hamlet's misfortone 
was the want of a proper sphere of action. That excess of 
imagination which poraljzes resolotion would most likely 
have disappeared under a life of activity : " Tlie band of 
little employment has the daintier sense." It is the fault of 
minds like bis that they oveT-estimate realities; they live in 
an ingen ion sly -devised, complex world of imagination, rather 
than in a oompnratively coarse, actnal, eztemal world, and 
balance possibilities ^nth so great a snbtilty that there is no 
resoltunt force of will, A person of great intellectual activity 
is prone to attribute to others as deep a penetration into 
things as that which be has himself; be does not dare to 
speculate sufficiently on the 8tu]>idity of mankind. Accord- 
ingly, the successful man in the practical affairs of life is be 
who does not see too much, who sees distinctly only that 
which be wishes, and who, therefore, not doubting himself, 
acts with definite purpose and determined energy. To the 
conscientious man of great reflective habit, it is aometimea 
a real affliction when he mnst deGnltely act ; and he wonld 
trnly do well, for his own comfort's sate, to rush at a resolu- 
tion with a certain wilful blindness — to allow, if need he, 
the fall of a cola to determine his conrse; but, having onca 



1 to work dofinitelv with all liia might to the end. 
An7 one may deliberate till death overtakes bira before he ia 
sure, and Natnre charges herself with GompensBtiun. " He 
that obaarveth the winds shall not sow, and he that regitrdeth 
the olonda shall not reap." The longer any one lives, the more 
deep]; ia ho satisfied of the truth of the saying that the 
world ia governed with eitreruelj little wisdom ; he per- 
oeives that be has often given men credit for foresight where 
they have wisely held their peace and profited by events, 
and that in a matter of which he had but little knowledge he 
has sometimes assumed the profoandeaC policy in what was 
really a hluodering aocident. As the events of practical lite 
insist npon action, the deliberative man is ultimately forced 
to shnt, as it were, one eye—to act even when the motive 
does not satisfy his intellectual conscioasneas. Onstotn lends 
. a kind of easiness to subsequent attempts, and that which 
was at first a painful trial becomes in time on easy habit. 

The shortness of hia allotted span, and the esigencies of 
life, wiU not permit any one the luiury of over- estimating 
his powers or his responsibilities ; he mnst be content as an 
atom doing its inevitable work in the universe, accepting 
oalmlj the fate of his natnre, cast his follies and his wise acts 
■with equal tranquillity into the great whole, which, nnder the 
guiding law of its destiny, will surely shape them to their 
proper ends. Were a man but to think of it, the responsi- 
bility of not acting is sometimes infinitely greater than that 
of the most rash act. Suppose that Hamlet had killed the 
king directly he was appointed by Nature the minister of its 
revenge, what a host of calamities would have been spared I 
Then Ophelia had not, after a miserable madness, been 
drowned; herfather had not been accidentally stabbed; Ros- 
enarantz and Guildenatem would not then have been exe- 
cuted ; and Hamlet himself, hia mother, and Laertes, would 
not have perished in a common ruin. A catalogue of horrors 
was the result of Hamlet's great feeling of responsibility in 
the important scene wherein he played, as in humbler soenea 
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a catalogue of mischiefg ia frequently the result of oa irreao- 
littlon springing fromanover-eHtiraated responalbility. Lets 
man be never ao wise, lie mast sometitneH drill at the mercy of ■ 
fate, without anchorage ; and let a man be nerer so fool-hardy, 
fortone will sometimes bring hia boat safely into the harbor. 
" The race is not to the awift, nor the battlv to the strong, nor 
yet riches to men of understanding, nor yet favor to men of 
skill ; hat time and chance happeneth to thom all " — a truth 
vhich Hamlet had not failed to recognise in Lie experience: 
" Eoshly, 

And pruaed be rBshneps for it; let ub inrtv 

Our indiflcretion sometimes serves us well, 

Wbere our doop plots do pall; and Chat should teach us 

There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 

Bough-hew thom how wa will." 

How admirably throughout the play ia eihibited the want 
of harmony which so often exists between intellectual specu- 
lation and the feelings which are the genuine utterance or 
mirror of the nature — the conscions life over which there ia 
control, and the nuconscious life which so constantly oTer- 
takes and overpowers the individnail It is as if Shake- 
speare had wished to point out that, how wisely soever man 
may reason, it ia still impossitile for him to shake oft' tlie un- 
reasona1)Ie feelings which are deeply planted in his nature. 
The irresolution of Haralet ia in part owing to a oontinna] 
ORcillation between these warring elementa of a nature not in 
harmony with itself. The king proves to him with convinc- 
ing logio that it is folly to iudolge an nnoeaaing grief for a 
father dead; but, notwithstanding that the argumenta are 
unanawerable, Ilamlet ia not cheered. To shuffle off this mor- 
tal Qoil Hamlet perceives to 'he a consummation devoutiy to 
be wi.flhed; and yet the unaccountable fear of something 
after death aickliea o'er the native hne of resolution. Imagi- 
nation, not considering too curiously, may follow the noble 
dnst of Alexander to the bung-hole, and yet Hamlet cannot 
but fear that death may not be a dreamleaa elojuber from 



which no 8rcliango!'9 trump sTiall ever wake hira. Reaaon 
Ba convinoinglj as phiiogophj- may, it never convinceH the 
feelings; thoagh dismiased with excellent and unaDSwerable 
lojfio, they return again and again, and, like Rachel weeping 
for her children, refuae to be comforted. What, indeed, does 
pLiloBoph; avail, " unless philosoiihj can inako a Juliet ? " 
" Qo Co : it helps not — it prevnila not. Tulk do mare." 

The appearance of the forces of yonng Fortinbraa, and 
Hamlet'a bo) iloqny after his eaooanter with them, have been 
thought by some — even by Goethe — to ba needleaa eventsi 
which nsolessly delay the action, and improperly disBipate the 
reader's attention. But ia it not in csact accordance with 
Hainlet'tj irresolation that the action of the drama should be 
delayed? Isitnot well that the reader's imagination aboiild be 
made to wander, and by presenting a sort of reflection of the 
manifold considerations of the much -meditating Hamlet, en- 
force a oertain sympathy with bira t Not only, however, doea 
this acene exhibit Fortinbraa, wlio"for a fantasy and trick of 
fame," " even for an egg-abell," ia content to espoae himself to 
danger and death, as a striking contraat to Hamlet, who, with 
the strongest motive for reven ge, can do no more than " un- 
pack his heart with words, and fall a-carainglite a very drab; " 
bat it affords to Hamlet an eitccllent occasion for a close aelf- 
ajjalysis, and seeroa to reveal to ns a real development of hia 
character. At onrfirst meeting bim it ia immediately after hia 
father's death, when he has jast returned from college, and 
when we may justly think that be haa coma npon his first ser- 
ious trial in life ; but, in his soliloquy after meeting with For- 
tinbras, we see hia character aa it baa been developed before 
onr eyes nnder the severe but successful training of a mighty 
sorrow : 

" Hlght brings out bIbts, as aoirows show na truths." 

It is not a passionate and fbriona soliloqoy like that in 
■which he bursts out after his interview with the playarB, 
when he reviles himself as a rogue and peasant slave, and 
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■aahea himself into a great fary ; it is not tbe gloomy medlta' 
tioQ of a morbid rnind, wishful to end by self-destruction the 
hBartoobe and the tbouaand nataral woaa that flesh is heir 
to; but it is a passionleaa and intellectual Boliloquj, at the 
end of which he maltes a deliberate resolution. In the pre- 
viooa Boliloqa; he ia violent and demonstrative, but the pas- 
sion sabsidea, and with it the resolution ranishes. As calni- 
&es9 returns, matters do not seem bo clear; tlje ghoat may 
have doc«i(-ed hira; action Booms most desperate; and the 
determination — aa all emotional resolves not at once ctirried 
into effect are apt to do — melts away : 

^^ What to ouraelvea in paaaion ire propose, 
Tha pBBsloQ ending, dutli tho purpose tose." 

But now that he has definitely resolvod, after reflection, 
to exeoate the vengeaace with which he is charged, ho 
makes a deliberate resolution of the will: 



Shakespeare's views of destioy very closely resemble those 
which are met with in jEschylnsond the ancient poets. Tho 
fatal catastrophe in " Hamlet " is so cootrived, it has been 
said, as to appear a fulfllment of destiny rather than the re- 
Bult of human act ; but it is the marvellous excellence of 
Shakespeare that he represents his characters as a part of 
destiny ; the consammatiou is eihibited as the inevitable 
prodnat of Che individual ohoracter and the circamstoaoes in 
which it was placed. Hence it is that his villdns, though 
monstrously wicked, as lago, or nnnaturally cruel, as tlie 
bastard Ed urn nd, do not excite unmitigated anger and disgust, 
hut rather interest and a sort of intellectual sympathy, and 
that the virtues of his best characters appear not as merits, 
but as necessary results of their natures. He always implies 
a difference in nature between one person and another, 
"wherein they are not guilty," or wherein they are not 
meritorious, and displays in a natural evolution the necessary 
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result which the fate of his character and his circamstancea 
makeB for each one. 

How BQrel; do all things work together in " Hamlet " to 
the dreadful catOBtrophel Tho pirate-ship, appearing from 
naknown regions of the ocean, has its appointed part equallj 
with the impnlfiive character of Hamlet in accomplishing tli9 
□navoidable deetiny. The king exercises foresight, and plots 
desperately to ward off the evil; hnt the hand of Fate is 
against him, and his deep-laid Bchemes we confonnded by tho 
most nneipected accident. Hamlet cannot lay down a plan 
of action for doing what he most do ; bnt the band of Fate 
is with him and drives him on to his end. "The hoar of 
doom arrives, and the innocent and the guilty, the erring and 
the avenger, all perish." And yet, had not Hamlet accident' 
ally stabbed Poloniiia behind the arras, his secret would have 
been betrayed to the king ; had he not by chance got hold of 
the poisoned foil in his oomhnt with Laertes, the king might 
Lave lived on in his sceptred gnilt. In tlie end it was the 
merest chance that Hamlet did live to accomphsh his re- 
venge; for he was tho first wounded by the envenomed 
rapier, and might ea^y have died before Laertes, who tells 
him of the king's treachery. And when he does stab the 
king, it is rather an impnlsive act of vengeance for the last 
villany disclosed than from any remembrance of his father's 
mnrder or the command of his father's ghost; he becomes 
at last the accidental instniment of a paoishment which he 
had long schemed, bnt schemed in vain. But retribution for 
the wicked king was written down in the book of destiny; 
Natnre sent forth a spirit from her secret realms to declare it, 
and hnniaD will was powerless to hasten or avert the hour 
of doom. 

With what a terrible and grad a ally-evolving certainty, 
again, does the crime of the king revenge itself 1 The cnrre 
of his orime tracks the culprit with an unrelenting persisten- 
oy ; though he hide never so ctmniogly, tarn again and again 
In his coarse, and struggle with anspeakable energy, yet it 
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ItiingB bim down at last. All tlio perfumee of Arabia cannot 
■weeteo tbe murderer's hand, nor all the waters in the ocean 
vuh oat that single drop of blood ; 

" Is there not rain eoougli in the eveeC heaveag 
TowaahitwlutOBfl8Doi.t" 

No; foal deeds will rise to nea's ejes tbongh all the 
earth overwhelm thera; and "murder, tlioogh it have no 
tongoe, will speak with most m.iracuIaQa organ." The death 
ofPolonins, which the king would on every account so will- 
ingly have prevented, beeomea the cause of nndeeerved sus- 
picion against him, and the instrument of Lis humiliation; 
"the people are muddied, thick and unwholesome in their 
thoughts for good Poloniua's death ; " and " it has been but 
grefflilj done in hngger-mngger to inter him ; " tbe mob, 
hasty and violent tlien as a Danish mob is Btill, arraign the 
kind's person, and crj, " Laertes shall be king I " The inco- 
herences of Ophelia, made inad by her fathor'a death, her 
" winks, nods, gestures," move the hearers to collection, and 
"throw dangerous conjectures into ill-breeding minds," 
which "botch the words np to fit their own thoughts." 
The ominous clonds are dosing darkly in on tbe sultry day, 
the muttering of the threatening thunder is heard in the dis- 
tance, and tbe fiital flash of the avenging lightning is every 
moment dreaded. "Each toy seema prologue Ut some great 
amiss," and sorrows coming, not "single spies, but in battal- 
ioDB," give Buperfluons death. For tbe queen's sake, whom 
his orinie has made his wife, and because of the love which 
tbe distracted maltitnde bear to Haralet, whom his crime has 
bereaved of father and of plaee, he cannot proceed directly 
against bim. The gratificatinne which his sin has gotten him 
become fetters to prevent liim from evading its consequences. 
" Sha IB BO ooryunclivB to my life and bouI, 
Thitt, an tbe star moves not but in hie iptiere, 
I ooald not but by her." 

The consequences of a great crime, like the slimy folds of 
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Home horrible serpent, coil faster and faater ronnd the strug- 
gling victim ; ho atrains at Brat with determined silent effort 
and vehement energj to undo them; then, as strength fails, 
and fatal Fate approatihes, wicli shrieking cries and convnl- 
aive agonies, nntil at la-^t we heartily pity his fierce anguish, 
and pray for the end of the terrible tragedy. The blesang or 
the curse of on act is its eternity ; the pity of a wiulLed act it 
that it often involves the innocent with the guilty In a eom- 
moQ rnin: " One sinner destroyeth much good." 

Becanae poetical justice does not happen in the world, 
therefore Shakespeare does not make it his business to 
do poetioa! justice: he exhibits the gradual evolution of 
events and develops actions ia tbeir neoessary consequences, 
neither approving nor censuring ; the moral lesson which Lis 
works teach is the moral lesson which Nature teaches. Of all 
things, the most presumptuons nnd ignorant is that criticism 
which imputes it to Sliakuspeo-re as a fault or a crime that he 
has not ahown a aufflcient partisanahip for virtue, that he 
has with tranquil indifference permitted the innocent equal- 
ly with the guilty to suffer and perish when the law of eventa 
demanded it. To the eentimental idealist it wonld have 
been far more pleasing if a miracle had interposed and atayed 
the operation of natural law, ao that Oordelia mi(;ht not have 
been strangled tike a dog, and Ophelia might not have been 
miserably drowned. Some such a critic it waa who blamed 
Goethe for making Wertor commit suicide, instead of rather 
making him repent and become a moral and a model young 
man. Some such a critic it must have been who found the 
death of Ilamlet to be crnel and unnecessary. Alas that an 
Bugel did not still the troubled waters, and, putting forth a 
helping liand, rescue Hamlet from the whirlpool of events in 
which he was struggling I An angel not appearing, however, 
it was inevitable that natural law should take its course, and 
that the much- meditative, indecisive, and impulaive Hamlet 
should be crushed out by the inexorable march of events. 
Thotie who will find a moral ia the matter may find it in this 
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In&trnctire reficction : that Hamlet, who Lad made so large a 
use of guile during bia life, himself perishes at I^t the victim 
of guile. It is plain th&t Hamlet has a recognition of the fate 
of whiob ho is alike the victim and tho instrument. Crime 
has DO meaning for him who ia appointed bj l^ature the min- 
ister of its revenge : " There is nothing good or had, hnt 
thinking makes it so; " and it canacs him no sorrow when he 
has slain the " naseen good old man." 

" Thou wretched, raah, intruding fool, farewell 1 " 



I do repent. £tii Beaven hath pUoied it to — 
To punish me with Chia, and Cbig with me, 
Thai I mutt ie thtir Kourgi and miiUtltr," 

TliDS commissioned, how could he afflict himself because a 
'■foolish prating knave," whose life had been a system of in- 
trigueg, perishes the victim of Lis own aehoming policy! In 
the path of Hamlet's destiny, as in the course of feature, hn- 
man life ia of little account: 

" 'TU dangerona whea tie baser nature oomeB 
Betwixt the pnes and ftiU incensed points 
Of mighty oppoaites." 

By an inexorable necessity he must finish his course what- 
r may betide: he cannot turn aside to deplore nn old man 
killed, or even Lold book to spare the fair and gentle Opiielia, 
s tho scorching lavn-toiTent cannot turn aside its eonrse to 
let the modest violet live. 

in this feeling of tho sacrifice which he must he to 
his fate that we find the interpretation of the towering pas- 
sion into which Ilamlet falls at Ophelia's grave. " Oh, 'tia 
easy enoogh," might be his reflection, " to make loud wail 
ftnd to invoke with passionate clamor the silent heavens; 
'>nt what sort of grief is that which ntters itself so loudly! 
Ophelia is dead ; hut could I not weep for berl " 
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" I loved Ophalia ; forty tfaooBimd brothon 
Conld not, with all thdr quantity of Iovb, 
Heka up my sum." 

An) Bot I of all mortuls most wretcliod, that Orestea-like I 
aja made l.lie unilesircd iustronieiit ol'Fute, end tbut benetted 
roand with villonieB X must go my niiLappj conrse, fatal to 
those whom I most loved, cruel to tlioso to whoni Niiture bids 
mo be kind f But one life ! — think of that — and it doomed to 
be a Bacrifice I I too conld rant ; but it is no matter — ilo what 
yoQ may, you are sure to be miBimderstood ; 



In that onthreak we have the genuine ntterance of Ham- 
let's deeply-moved and fiercely-tried nature — an onthurat of 
the pont-ap fcelmge ; and immediately afterward lie is eorry 
that he has eo forgotten and revealed himself; a prond and 
senaitive nature is ashamed of the exhibition of great emotion, 
and BDgry that it haa descended to explein. But, in truth, 
the occasion was most provoking: to Hamlet, so conscien- 
tious, so foil of consideration, 80 carefully weighing the eon- 
sequencea of bis actions, bo deeply feeling, and so sincerely 
abhorring mere pasaonate eiolamation, it mnst have been in- 
tensely irritating to witness the violent and noisy demon- 
stration of Laertes — a violence which surely betrayed a grief 
not very deep. It is bo easy, snch a relief, to rant and month : 
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Belf-eonseiousneSH retnmB even while ho is in the fiiU 
burst of his passion: his great reflection scarce deserts him 
for a moment ; he knows that he is ranting. 

Before taking a final and relnctnnt leave of Hnmlet, in 
whose company it would be easy and most agreeable to mul- 
tiply pages into sheets, let os take notice of his last words to 
Horatio — more mournfLl words than which, mortal never nt 
teiedi 
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•BiUet. Bnt ttoa wonldat not think how ill all's hero about mj 
benrt: but it is dq matter. 

BoraHa. Nay, good my lord. 

Bamla. It is but foolery ; tiut it in bucU a kind of gain-giving aa 
' VOald, perhaps, troublfl a woman. 

Sbrtttio. If four mind dislike aay thins, ol>By it - I ^i'l foroBtall 
I tlielr repair hither, and tay yeu are not fit. 

Miml^. Not a trHt ; we def; sugary ; there la & special provid ones 

' iDtbafidlofaaparrow. Kit bs nan, 'lasDot lo oome; ifit ha not to 

oorne, it will be now ; if it be aot now, jet it will oome : the roadlnoss 

1b all, Sinoo no man, of alight he leaves, knows what ia't to leave b&- 

times. Let be." 

In the tone of Haralet's Tords at the cloae of the first aot 
there was the fonnlesa preaentimenh of ooming misery; and 
now again, in words which are almost his last, there comes 
over him the dark foreboding of tlie final catastrophe. The 
colossal ahadow of his tragioal end is projected over the clo3- 
I ing scenes of his life, and his feeling thrills to its gloenij in- 
■ ipiration. As the appointed minister of Nature's Tengeanoe 
for a great crime, he is in most intimate harmony with the 
rest of ffatore, and an instinctive feeling, mysterious and in- 
esplioahle, forecasts nneonsciously that issae by which it is 
snbsequently interpreted. He defies angary from a convic- 
tion that his hoar roust come at the appointed time. With 
the unfailing eertiunty of destiny it comas ; the " self-sacrifice 
of life is o'er; " and the "rest \a silence." 

One lesson which Shakespeare implicitly teaches la a les- 
son of infinite tolerance as tha reaalt of deep insight and 
a comprehensive view. Heartily do we sympathize with 
Hamlet is his great sorrow and sore trial ; we esteem the 
faithful friendship and admire the cool judgment of Horatio; 
the treachery of Laertes, bo greatly provoked as he was by 
events, does not eicite anraitignted horror and render liim 
inezonsably hateful — his repentance we accept with sincere 
•atiafaotion ; and even the wicked king inspires sorrow rather 
than anger, though we abhor his deeds, and as he kneels to 
pray we would certainly forgive his crime if the decision lay 
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with qb: believing tliat God will be kind to the wicked, aa 
he baa been kint] to the good in making tbem good, we can- 
not pre up tlie comforting bops tltat, after tLe daj of ret- 
ribution, tbe fratricidiil king niaj find rest. No poet save 
Goethe approaches Sliakespaare in the tolerant and eraaoci- 
patcd point of view from wbicb he cODtemplates hamanitj. 
On accoont of this rarimssiug excellence, some, fired bj the 
restless presumption of their own infiruiitics, Lbtc ilared to 
find fault with Shakespoore; thej have blamed him because 
Jie has exhibited moral ugliness unveiled, because he was not 
Bullieientl/ patriotic, and because be seemed mere skeptical 
tlian was fitting. Imperturbable assorance! Aa if ShoJiLe- 
spearc's far-seeing vision and penetrating insight could onj- 
where detect inoscusable viue; as if his mighty mind could 
be fettered hy the littleness of skepticism, or oonld conde- 
scend to the GclflsLness of patriotism I Is it reall; a matter 
for regret to any mortal that Shakespeare has not given na 
the demented twaddle of t)je Citii Somanutt 

From tlie evidence of his sonnets and of different plajs — 
indeed, from the character of Hamlet hi in self— there can be 
no donbt that Shakespeare was at one time much tried, dis- 
heartened, and oppressed by the harsli experiences of life; 
he began, doubtless, as many others have done, by thinking 
life " a paradise," and found it, aa others have done, " only a 
Vanxhall." But as Goethe advanced from the storniineaa of 
Werter to tbe calmness of Faust, so did Shakespeare rise in a 
glorioos development from the subjective character of Timon 
to that lofty and pure region of clear vision from which lie 
contemplated the actions of men with inftnito calmness. His 
practical life was correspondent: by bending his actions to 
the yoke of hia intellectual life — by living, in fact, his phi- 
losophy — he was able to work steadily in the painful sphere 
of Ills vocation to the end which he had proposed to himself. 
If Hamlet is a reBes of Shakespeare's character, it rejects a 
period ere it had attained to its full development — a stage in 
which the struggle between the feeling of the painful ezperi< 
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:qb of life t.nd the intellecttial appreciutioa of them as 
events was actively going on — in wLioh his nature was not jet 
in harmony with itself; bnt the crowning development of his 
philosophy seems to have been to look on all events witli a 
aorene and pasaionlogs gaze as inevitable effects of antecedent 
oansea — to bo nowise moved by the vices of men, and to see 
in their virtnea the evoktion of their nature. It is a proba- 
ble conjecture which has been mode, therefore, that Damlet 
was sketched oat at an earlier period of bis life than that at 
which it was pnbUshed, and that it was kept by him for soma 
time and much modified, the soliloquies and large generaliza- 
tions being some of them perhaps thus introdoced, and the ac- 
tion of the play thereby delayed. The Hamlet of his youth 
ma; thus have been alloyed with a more advanced philoso- 
phy, and a character progressively elaborated which seems 
ainioat overweighted with intellectual preponderance. If 
this be so, it ma; acconnt for the strange clrcnmstance, that 
at the beginning of the play Hamlet is represented as wishing 
to go back to school at Wittenberg, when, as the graveyard 
scene proves, he must Lave been about thirty years of age. 

The metaphysician who woiJd gain a Just conception of 

what human freedom is, could scarce do better tlian study 

' the relations of the hnman wiU in the events of life as these 

e exhibited in the play of "Hamlet." It represents the 

abstraot and brief chronicle of human life, and, faithfully 

holding the mirror up to Nature, it teaches — bettor than all 

philosophical disquisition and minute introspective analysis 

—how is evolved the drama in which human will con- 

I tends with necessity. Struggle as earnestly and as constantly 

I as he may, the refiectiog mortal must feel at the end of all, 

] that he ia inevitably what he is ; that bis follies and his vir- 

tnes are alike his fate ; that there is " a divinity which shapes 

his ends, roogh-hew them as he may." Hamlet, the man ot 

tlioogbt, may brood over possibilities, speculate on events, 

analyze motives, and purposely delay action; but in the end 

te is, equally with Macbeth, the man of energetic action 



whom the darkoit lilnts of the witcbcs aroase to despedi 
deeds, drawn on to the anavoiduble issue. Uigbt7, it maat 
be allowed, in the power of the hunjan will; that which, to 
bim whose trill is not developed, iajate, ie, to Mm who has a 
well- fashioned will, power,- bo much haa been oonqnered from 
neoessitf, bo much bos beeti taken from the devil's territory. 
The savage prostrates hiraaelf, powerless, prayerful, and piti- 
able, before the floahing ligbtniog; bat the developed mortal 
lajs hold of the liglitaing and makes of it a verj nseful ser- 
vant : to the former, lightning is a fate against which will is 
helpless ; to the latter, will is a fate against which lightning 
is helpless. What limit, then, to the power of will, when so 
mnoh of fate is ignorance? The limit whioh there neeessarllj 
is to the contents of the continent, to the comprehended of 
that which comprehends it. The nnrelenting circle of neces- 
aity encompasses all : one may go bis destined coarse with 
tranquil resignation, and another may fnme, and fret, and 
atrnggle ; but, willing or unwilling, both must go. As the 
piay of " Hamlet " bo instruotively teaches, notwithstanding 
all the ingenions reSneinents of a powerful meditation, the hu- 
man will is included witiiin the larger sphere of necessity or 
natnral law. The cage may he a larger or a smaller one, bnt 
its bars are always there. "Where wast thon when I laid 
the foundations of the earth t Oaost thon bind the sweet in- 
fluences of Pleiades, or loose the bands of Orion 1 Canst 
thon bring forth Mazzaroth in his season? or canst thou gnide 
Arotarns with his sons ! Then Job answered and said : ' Be- 
hold, I am vde; what shall I answer tlieel I will lay mine 
hand upon my mouth.' " Wall, then, la it for him who leorna 
his limitation, to whom the dark horizon of necesMty be- 
tjomes the sunlit cirale of duty. 




Few are the readers, and we caanot boost to be of tbos* 
few, who have been at tlie pnina to toil through the many 
and voluininons writings of Emanuel Swedonhorg, Indeed, 
it would not be far from the frath to say that there are very 
few persons who have thooght it worth their while to study 
him at all seriongly ; he ifl commonly acoonnted a madman, 
who has hod the singtilar fortnue to peranade certain credu- 
lona persons that ho was a seer. Neverthelesa, whether liina- 
tio or prophet, his character and his writings merit a serious 
and nnbiassed stady. A tnadjiesB, which makes its mark 
upon the world, and oonnta in its train many presnmal)lyeiuie 
people who see in it the highest wisdom, cannot jnstly be pat 
aside contcmptnonaly as undeserving a moment's grave 
thought. Attcr all, there is no accident in msdness; oansal- 
ity, not casualty, governs its appearance in the nniverse ; and 
it ia very far from being a good and snfficient practice to aim- 
ply mark its phenomena, and atraightway to pass on as if they 
belonged, not to an order, but to a tiisorder of events that 
callod for no explanation. It is oertaiu that there is in Bwe- 
denborg'a revelations of (he spiritual world a mass of absurd- 

l Ities snfficient to warrant the worst snspicions of his mental 
sanity ; bnt, at the same time, it is not less certain that there 
are scattered in his writings oonoeptionsof the highest philo- 
BOpbio reach, while throughout them ia sensible an exalted 

I tone of aalm moral feeling whicb rises in many places to a 
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rool moral granilcnr. Theee are the qualities whicb have 
gHined him Lis best diaoiples, and tliejr are qualities too nn- 
oommon in the world to be lightly despised, in whatever 
company tliey may he exhibited. I proceed, then, to give soma 
accoont of Swedenborg, not pnrpoBing to make any reriew of 
his mnltitiidinona puhli cations, or any oriticism of Ibo doc- 
trines (mnounced in them with a matclilcss aelf-sufficiejicy ; 
the immediate design being rather to present, by the help 
mainly of Mr. White's book, a sketch of the life and character 
of the man, and thus to obtain, and to endeavor to convey, 
Borne definite notion of what he was, what he did, and what 
should be coDoluded of him.* 

The first condition of fairly understanding and justly ap- 
praising any character is to know aoinething of the stock from 
wliich it has sprung. For grapes wilt not grow on thorns, 
nor figs on thistles; and, if tLe fathers have eaten sour grapes, 
the children's teeth will Dot fail to be set on edge. At the 
end of all the most subtile and elaborate disquisitions concern- 
ing moral freodom and responsibility, the stern fact remains 
that the inheritance of a man's descent weighs on him throngb 
life as a good or a bad fate. How can he escape from his an- 

• Enunnel Swodrnborg: Hli life and Writingl. By WUHKn "WlittB. In 
tiia TOlmDU. 18S1.— AslhepreBeDtpnrpoBelinottomikeiinyiiriClclimofllr. 
Whlts's hborloos and luefDl nnrk, I Rhall Dot igaln nferespecJMllyto tt-BKbnneh 
nuUng large OH ofthe nulerlslswhlctiltftimliheaftiriBtiidyorBwedimborgj I 

tem. Mr, WLlle d«B not sppcer to have Ibrmed for himself any duflnlU tbnr]' 
bMj legnri to Swodonburg't pretenslom, hnt ia apt after havdBg told BomethlBg 
remaikable of lil"i , (d break out Into a sort of Csrlyllsn fouo of words, vblch, 

book iancDe the vorso fDr the abscDce of a speciaJ thcoir, as we got a fUrand 
Dsblaued eelectJon (tow Si«odenborg''a oonversatlon and wriUnpi, and a candid 
accoDiit or the events ofhlnlUij. At (he same tJme It nil oTiTioDsIr be Deceaur;, 
sooner or later, that Iha world eome to a deflnlle coneluelon with regart to hia 
charvlerand liTeleailuni. IfmaD cbd attain to a ^n of scerehip, and hu 1b him 
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eestore? Stored op mjBterionsIy in the nature whioh they 
transmit to liim, he inharitB, not only the organized resalts o( 
tba acqaisitions and evolutioa of generations of men, hat ha 
inherits alflo certain individnal peculiarities or proclivities 
which determine irreaistibly the general aim of his career. 
While he fancies that be is steering himself and determining 
hia ooarse at vill, his oharacter is his destiny. The laws of 
hareditarj transmission are charged witli the destiuias of 
mankind — of the race and of the individual. 

Swedenborg's grandfatlier was a copper-smelter, of pious 
disposition and indnstrions habits, who bad tlie fortune to 
become riob through a lucky mining venture. He bad a 
large family, which he counted a liloasing; for he was in the 
habit of saying after dinner, -with a humility cot perhaps en- 
tirely devoid of ostentation : " Thank jou, my children, for 
dinner t I have dined with you, and not you with me. God 
has given me food for yout sake." His son Jasper, the 
father of Emanuel Swedenborg, exhibiting in early youth a 
great love of hooka and a pleasure in playing at preachuig, 
was educated for the ministry, ia wliiuh, by zealous energy 
and no small worldly shrewdness, he sncoeeded so well that 
he ultimately rose to be Bishop of Skara. He was a bustling, 
energetic, turbnlently self-aonacious man, earnest and active 
in the wort of his ministry, and a favorite of the king, 
Charles XI. Of a reforming temper and an aggressive char- 
acter, with atrongly-prononn-ced evangeUoal tendencies, by 
no means wanting in. self- con B donee or self-assertion, and 
indefatigable in the prosecution of what he thought to be his 
duties, he did not fail to inalte enemies among those of his 
brethren who were unwilling to have the sleepy routine of 
their lives disturbed ; but by the energy of his oharacter and 
the favor of the king ho held hia own Buocessfully, " I can 
aearoely believe," he sajs, "that anybody in Sweden baa 
written so much as I have done ; since, I think, ten oarts 
would soaroely carry away what I have written and printed 
■t my own espanaa, yet there is as much, verily, there ia 
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nearly aa much, not printed." Oertaini; he was not leM 
keenlj careful of the tbings that concern^ bis temporal 
well-being than of those that belonged to his eternal welfare; 
and, deeming himself a faithful and favored servant of the 
Lord, be eawilj traced in all the steps of bis advancement the 
recompensing band of his Divine Muster. " It is inoredible 
and indescribable,'" be exclaims, when made Dean of Upaala, 
'■ what consolation and peace are felt by the servants of the 
Lord when raised to a high and boly calling; and oontrari- 
wise how down-hearted they mnst be who esporieneo no 
such elevation," "Withont doing any injnstice to the zeslong 
bishop, we may snppose that certain worldly advantages OOQ' 
tributed their measnre to tlie consolation which he felt in 
being raised to so high and holy a calling. By tbe death of 
bis wife he was left a widower with eight children, the eldest 
of them not twelve years old; but ho soon took to himseif 
a second wife, distinguished for her "piety, meekness, lib- 
erality to tbe poor," and who was moreover " well-off, good- 
looking, a thrifty boosewife, and bad no fiunily." She died, 
and within a year after her death he married for the third 
time, being then in his sixty-seventh year. "My circnra- 
etances and my extensive household reqnired a faitlifnl oom- 
jianioo, whom God gave me in Christina Arhusia." In bis 
elioice of wives, as in other matters, be evinced bis shrewd 
end practical character, acting apparently in accordance with 
the advice which he gives in a letter to his youngest son, 
whom he was urging to apply himself to work : " Yon writo 
well, yon reckon well, and, ttank God, yon are not married. 
Bee that you get a good wife, and lometMng with her. Pray 
God to lead yon in bis holy way." The mixture of piety and 
worldly wisdom is very characteristic of the bishop. 

His soltlime self-ossuranoe was a most striking feature 
bi bis nharaoter. Assuredly be never lacked advancement 
wther for himself or his fam.ilj through any modest distmit 
ef his worth or any hesitation to nrge his alaima; be vaa, 
kndeed, most pertinacious in hi.i petitions to the king, in sea- 
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■on end out of Besson ; and, if his prayer vas left unnoticed, 
another was sure to follow in a short time, so tlifit the only 
way of getting rid of bia imf>ortnnities was to grant Home- 
thing of what he aakcd. It is onlj jnst to hitn to add, how- 
ever, that he was not leas urgent in his petitions for the ad- 
vantage of the Church than he was in his petitions for hia 
own advantage. So great was the faith wliicb he bad in 
himself and in the efEcacy of his prayers that he was per- 
iuaded that he actually worked miraculous cures of diseaBe, 
" There was," he says, " brought to me at Btarbo a moid- 
Bervant named Eerstin, ])ossessed with devilti in mind and 
body. I caused her to kneel down with me and pray, and 
then I read over her, and she arose well and hearty and qaite 
delivered," To this same aeeminglj hyBteriea! servant, who 
on one occasion lay aenseleai' a.nd half anSocated, be called in 
a lond voice, " Wake np, and arise in the name of Jesus 
Christ I " Immediately she recovered, got up, and com- 
menced to talk. Another of bis servants had a dreadful pain 
in her elbow, which nothing relieved, so that for days and 
nights she went about moaning without rest or sleep. "At 
midnight she came to the room where I wns lying asleep 
with mj beloved wife, and prayed that I would for the sake 
of Christ take away her pain, or she must go and kill her- 
self. I rose, touched her arm, and commanded the pain in 
the name of Jesus Christ to depart, and in a moment the one 
arm was as weU as the other. Glory to God alone 1 " Not 
a doubt seems to have ever ruffled the aerenity of his self- 
complacency ; he had the comfortable conviction, which men 
of hia narrow and intense type of mind sometimes get, that 
in all his doings the Lord was on hia side. When he was 
nearly eighty years of age he composed his antobiograpby, 
making with fiie own hand six copies of it, and dedicating 
them "to my children and posterity as an example how to 
conduct themselves after my death." The grave should not 
qnench his shining light; lie was resolved, being dead, yet trt 
■peak. Of bis autobi'igrapliy or of any other of his oart-loads 
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of writingfl it ia not probable tbat posterity will ever oare ta 
read muoh ; the good which the restless und inde&tigabla 
bishop conferred on the worlJ was done bj his energetic and 
useful life; he worked well and wisely for bU generation, and 
bis geoeratioii liberidJy rewarded him. 

Bach, then, was Bishop Swedenborg, who^e seoond son, 
Eniannel, was born on the 29th of Jannary, 168S, and was so 
named that he might be "thereby reminded oontinnnlly of 
the nearness of God," Of his mother we know nothing 
more than what the bishop writes of her: "Although she 
was tlie daughter of an assessor, and the wife of a rector in 
(Jpsala, and of a wealthy family, she never dressed extrava- 
gantly. As every woman in those days wore a sinful and 
troublesome Jbntangs or top-knot, she was obliged to do as 
others did and wear it; but hearing that a cotr in the island 
of Gothland had, with great labor and pitiable bellowing, 
brought forth a calf with a top-knot, she took her own and 
her girl's hoods and threw tbera all into the fire ; and she 
made a vow that she and ler danghtera, as long as they 
were under her authority, should never more put such things 
on their heads." 

The story, notwithstanding the superstition which it 
discovers, indicates strong aelf-reliance and no litLle force 
of character, bat is hardly sufficient to warrant any special 
conclnaions. As, however, Swedenborg's intellect was un- 
donbtedly of ft higher order than his father's, by nature far 
more subtile, ooinprehe naive, und powerful, it is probable that 
he owed much to his mother's stock, as is so often the case 
with men of distinction. It is a small matter for any one to 
have had a clever father if he has had a foolish mother. Tha 
transmission of his father's qualities of character certiunly 
could not have been an nnmixed benefit, some of ihem hav- 
ing been evidently already strained as far as was consistent 
with the maintenance of a sound equilibrliim. A man whose 
intellect moved in so narrow a current, who was possessed 
with such wonderful self-osan ranee, and who sincerely be- 
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' Beved that he worked miraculoiiB cnrea, was not unlikely to 
r fiftve a bod ia whom the eiaggoratioD of these charaotera 
passed the limits of sanity. At any rate we may believe that 
the baa; bUliop had hut little roserve power to commucicata 
to his children, having needed and nsed all the force which 
he had for the manifold projecta and works of Lis own active 
and demonatrative life ; he put forth too many blossoms him- 
self to leave much force in. his stock available for the next 
generation. To the quiet, self-reliant, and self-denying en- 
ergy of hia mother's character it may well be that 8weden- 
borg was more indebted than to the too self-con sciuas activity 
of his father. 

Of the events of hia childhood and early yoath nothing 
cnown. than what he himself, writing in hia old age, 
tellana: 

" From my fourth to my tenth year, my thoughts ware oonstaQtly 
•ngroBsed in refluctinK on God, ou BBlvBtloa, und od the Bpirltuol 
factions of uibd. 1 oilen nvealcd things in my dlooouTae which 
filled my psrenta with astonishment, and mnde thEmdeclara at tlmei 
Ibat certainly the an|;ela spoko through my month. 

" From my aiith to my twelfth year, it woa my greatast delight to 
oonierse with tlie olergy cODocraing faith, to whom I observed that 
'charity or love ia the life of fnith' " — 
and other wonderfully precocious things. 

"W^e shall be the more apt to believe that he did dlsconrae 
in that strange way, if we bear in mind that he was bred, 
and lived, and moved in an atrsosphere of rehgiona talk and 
theological diacussion, where Providential interferences wore 
not wanting, Xhe endless praying, tiie cateohizing, the aer- 
monizing of his father, and the parental admiration which hia 
own childish diaooarse eieitod, would tend to engender a 
prococity in religious matters, which failed not to bear ita 
L natarel fruits in his suhaeqiient I ife. From this brief ghmp» 
(into the nature of his early training, we perceive suBIoient 
n to oonolode that the eitrome self-confidence which ha 
f fnhertted from his father met with a fostering applause rather 
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than a prndeot discouragement. TJnquFstioneMj, if at that 
early age his thoughtB wore constantly en(;roBEed in reflectiona 
on God, and hia mouth had become an organ throu);h which 
angela spoke, both his thoughts and his mouth might hava 
been muoh bettor employed. 

A notable peculiarity which he asserts to hare distin- 
guisbed him in his early years, and mode him unlike other 
children, was a power of almost snspondiug his breathing; 
when deeply absorbed in prayer, he hardly seemed to breathe 
at aU, Another remarkable charaoteristio of the wonderful 
child I On it he subsequently founded important theories 
concerning respiration, and hia disciples look upon it as 
connected with the power which he olainiod to have of en- 
tering the spirit-world while still ia the flesh. A more 
commonplace eiplanalion, lio wever, may easily suggest itself. 
Pbysioians who aro accustomed to be consulted about chil- 
dren of nervouB disposition, predisposed to epilepsy or insan- 
ity, will call to mind instoncea in which the little beings have 
fallen into trances or ecstasies, and spoken in voices seeming- 
ly not their own. On the one hand, these seizures pass by 
intermediate steps into attacks of chorea, and, on the other 
hand, they may alternate with true epileptic fits, or pass 
graduaUy into them. 60 far from being conditions to admire, 
they are of dangerous omen, and the parent whose child is bo 
afflicted, whether it be by airs from heaven or blasts from 
hell, would do well to take him to sotne physician, in order 
to have the angels or devils exorcised by medical means. If 
Swedenborg's youthfnl ecstasies, as seems not improbable, 
were of this character, his father, who thought his hysterical 
maid-aervent tobe possessed with " devils in mind and body," 
WQH nothkelyto interpret tLom rightly; on the contrary, 
like Mohammed's epileptic fits, they would be counted visita- 
tions of the Deity. 

Thus much, and it is unfortonatoly not much, concerning 
Swedenborg's parentage, childhood, and early training. Scan- 
ty as ihoacoountis, wemay see reason to trace in some eveuti 
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of his life the effects of the influeuoea then exerted. I go on 
now to mention briefly what is known of hia yonth and early 
mBDlmod. He was educated at the University of Upsala, 
where he took the degree of Doctor of Philoaophy at the age 
of twenty-one. Afterward he travelled abroad in order to 
oomplete his studies, reniiLiniog some time in London, Paris, 
and Hamburg, wherever he went evincing an earnest thirst 
for knowledge, and seeking and obtaining the ncquaJntonce 
of men eminent in mathematics, astronomy, and mecbanics. 
Ketaming from his travels, he took np his abode for some 
years in the little sea-siile university town of Griefavaldo, 
where he certainly was not idle. In a letter to his brother- 
in-law, he specifies as many as fourteen wonderful mechani- 
cal inventions on which he was engaged. Among these 

The oonatrnction of a sort of ship in which a man may go 
bolow the surface of the sea, and do great damage to the 
fleet of an enemy. 

A machine, driven by fire, for pumping water, and lifting 
at forges where the water has no fall. 

A new construc'ion of alr-gnna, by which a thousand 
balls may be discharged throngh one tube in one moment. 

Sehioffraphia unimrialii, or a mechanical method of de- 
lineating houses of every kind, and on any surface, by means 
of fire. 

A meohsnical chariot oontnining all kinds of tools, which 
are set in notion by the movements of the horses. 

A flying chariot, or the possibility of duating in the sir 
and moving through It. 

The number of projects on which he was engaged shows 
how great was hia industry, and how fertile his ingenuity, 
while the character of tliem proves that there was no liinder- 
anae to a habit of ambitions speculation in any modest dis- 
trnst of hisown powers. It is evident, too, that at this period 
of bis life his speculations were directed to praetioa] ends; 
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his daring flights were made from a boais or BcientiSo facts, 
■nil aimed at some directly aseful reanlt; he was not jet, at 
anj rate, a mere dreamer of inflated dreaniB. What, how- 
ever, is pnrticalarl; stgniflcaQt is the entire absence of self- 
restraint in these intellectual projeota: there ia no prohlem 
which he docs not hold to he penetrable, an<l penetrable by 
him. To what end mastsach & lo(tj and hij^h-aspiring spirit 
ineTitalilf come unless it learn, bj sad ezperience eoberlf to 
define its aims and definitely to work for them t Icarus-lite 
in its aspiring ambition, it caonot but be Icarus-like ia ita 
dieastrouB fall. 

In 1715, when he was twenty-seven years old, he rel.nmed 
home, and rooeived before long from the king, in compliance 
with bis father's pertinaoioas prayers, the appointment of US' 
pesBor in the Goyal School of Mines, where, as sasistant to 
Folhem, an eminent engineer, he was nsefiilly employed iu 
the practical work of his office. At the same time he did 
not abandon his ingenious and ahstrnse speculations; the re- 
sults of his labors being published in nuinerons pamphleta, 
the titles of some of which will serve to indicate the natnra 
of his studies. One is entitled "Attempts to find the Longi- 
tude by means of the Moon ; " another, " On the Level of tha 
Sea and the Great Tides of the Ancient World ; " another, 
" A Proposal for the Division of Money and Measures so as 
to facilitate Calculation and Jrantions." His brother-in-law 
Benzelins having disconraged this laat scheme as impractic- 
able and advised him to relinqatsh it, be replies bravely : 

" It is a littla diecioumging to be dissuaded thus. For myself, I 
desire all poBsible Dovctties, ay, a novolty for every day in tha yenr, 
provided the world will be plensed with them. In every sge there's 
to abnnduicB of persona who follow the beaten tmok, and remain in 
tha old way ; but perhnpa there are ouly from sii to ten in a century 
who bring forward new things fouadcd on nr^umoot and reoBon.'^ 

' A novelty for every day in tlie year by all means, provided 
it bo a novelty which has some solidity of foundation and a 
reasonable chance of bearing the test of verification. But 
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to pnraae novelties for novelty's eabo, to diedniii the beaten 
track merely becanse it is beaten, and to leap unt of it, for 
the purpose of showing independence— these are things 
which are litely in no long time to bring a man to considerable 
iotelleotual grief. A habit of exoogitating vague and hjpo- 
tlietical plausibilities is not diffieolt of acquirement, but is 
verj detrimental to ezaot observation and soand reasoning. 
Tliere is ooinmonly greater profit, thoogh attended with 
more pains and less pleasure, in scrutinizing and scrupalously 
testing one good theory than in puttingfurtbahnndred empty 
hypotheses; self-restraint being a far higher energy than self- 
abaodonment. It is plain that Sn'edeoborg had, to a de- 
gree which few persons have had, the power of seizing dis- 
tant analogies, but it is equally plain that he pnt uo restr^nt 
on the esercise of this facolty. No wonder that the world, 
unapt to welcome wannly any new doctrine, apt indeed to 
shut the door resolotely in ite face^ did not receive his won- 
derful discoveries witli the gratitude and interest which he 
imagined to be their due, but, on the contrary, went on in its 
prosMO way serenely disregardful of them. 

Writing to Benzelins, he complains that hia brother-in- 
law has estranged hia dear fatljer's and mother's nffeotious 
from him, and that his specnlationa and inventiona find no 
patronage in Sweden. 

" Should 1 be able to collect the neceseary means,! have moda 
npmj miod to go Kbroad and eeek my foitnne in mining. He must 
indeed be a fool, who la loose and irreeolute, who seen his place 
abroad, yel reiDBioB in o'bBcurit}' and wrstebodness at home, wbere 
the furies. Envy and Pluto, bive taken up tlieir abode, and dispose 
of all rewarda, nhero all ttio trouble I have tnken is reworded nitk 
Bceh ababbinesal " 

" I have taken a Utile leisure tbis sutniner to put a few things on 
paper, which I tliink will be my last produetions, for BpeoulaUoufl 
and inveuCions like mine And uo pattoiiuge nor bread in Sweden, and 
are oonsidored by a number of political bloakheadB as a sort of 
■ohool-boy exflrciae, which ought to stand quite in Che background, 
while their flneese and intrigues step forward," 
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In what way hia father's affeotionfl had shown therasolvM 
estranged we do not learn. Ferhapa the bnatling bishop hod 
become impatieat of his sou's QiultitadiuoiLa speculations, and 
was urging hLm to some more practical work; for he was not 
apt to look complacently on any neglect of the things that 
lead to worldly prosperity. To another of his sons he writes 
oa one oooasioa : " See that yon find aoraa ooonpation where 
joa are. It la no use to 'je in Sweden to fritter sway yonr 
best days in idleness." 

Notwitliatanding the little favor which his inventions met 
vitb, Swedenborg did not oarry into effeot the resolution, to 
abandon his nngratefnl country ; be contented himself nith a 
tour of fifteen months on the Oontinent, visiting Amsterdam, 
Luipsic, Li6ge, and Cologne. During this period be coatin- 
ned to pnbliah numerous pamphlets, one of which was oa 
" Ifew Attempts to explain the Flienomena of Physics aod 
Chemistry hy Geometry," and another on "A New Method 
of finding the Longitude of Places on Land or at Sea by Lu- 
nar Observations," Observing as he travelled, and reflecting 
DQ what he observed, he at oiLoe published the fancies and 
speculations with which his prulifio mind teemed; and so 
serene was his aelf-aaau ranee that he never seems to have 
doubted his capacity to deal off-hand with the most difficult 
Bubjeota. Swiftly and recklessly his imagination passed to 
its conclusions through faint gleama of analogies, leaving de- 
liberation and verification hopelessly in the rear, if they were 
ever thought of at all. He retarned to Sweden in 1T22, and 
dnring the nest twelve years — from his thirty*fourth to his 
forty-sixth year — he preserved an nnaccnstomed silence, for 
he published nothing. He was, however, far from idle; the 
time which was not occiipie:! ia the datiea of his assessorahtp 
being devoted to study and to the composition of three big 
folios — the "Priocipio," containing anocconnt of the creation 
of matter, and the " Opera PhilosophLcaetMinerolia," Theso 
were published at Leipsio in 1734. 

In his "Prinoipia" be professes to investigate the £1» 
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mental Eingdom, the subtile and intangible particles of which, 
eacb having its on-n powers of elasticity aiid motion, combine, 
sa ho a9aaine9, to cooatitnte an element. But how duea he get 
Bt anj knowledge of these aubtile particles which he posta- 
lates? B; reasoning from analog. The metliod of Nature, 
be Bsya, ia everywhere the same ; Nature is aimilar to herself 
in Suns and Planets as !□ Particlea \ size mulcos no difiorcnce ; 
there is the same ratio between 1,000,000 and G,OOO,O0O 
as there is -between '0,000,001 and -0,000,005 ; what is trae 
pf the least is trne of the greatest. Now, as the whole 
world is mechanical, these intangible particles mast be ao 
also; Tisible matter is geometrical as to fignre, mechanical 
sa to motion ; therefore invisible matter must be so also. 
Then he goes on to argue in an elaborate way that every 
thing in Nature originated in a point— just as tlie origin 
of lines and forms in geometry ia in points — itself somehow 
produced immediately from the Infinite, and that from a 
congress of points the First Tinite was produced ; from an 
aggregation of First Flnites a grosser order of Second Finites ; 
from those an order of Third Finites ; and so on nntil the 
earth and all that therein is wos produced. How he con- 
trives to get his point prodnced from the Infinite, and then 
to start it on such a wonderful career, it is impossible to ex- 
plain; hia diaciplea, who discover in some parts of these bar- 
ren speculations the anticipations of important scientific dis- 
coveries, and perceive everywhere the marts of a snper- 
homan philosophic insight, do not fomiah an intelligible in- 
terpretation. This is not much to be wondered at, seeing 
that the master himself, when he was subsequently admitted 
to the Spiritual World, diaoovered them to be vain and idle 
fancies. What may justly cause surprise and regret, how- 
over, is that hia followers shonid insist on reading a wonde:^ 
fill meaning into what he so entirely discarded, and persist 
in vagaely extolling, without definitely setting forth, the 
•oienoe which they find eo marvellous. The faot which it 
chiefly concerns ns here to note is his infinite self-sufficiency; 
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there is no arrogant self- assertion, no offeneive conceit, but a 
serene and boundless self-easurance, the like of which ia 
Kldora met with outside the vails of so flsylmn, hot is nc-t 
■eldom exhibited by the mcDODianiAO who conetracts elabo- 
rate theories of the universe ont of the tronbled depths of his 
coQsciouBDees, "When a man plants liimself on sach a plat- 
form, he is certainly likely, "whether owing to the fault or 
disoercmeut of his contemporarieB, to inhabit his intellectnal 
estate usqnestioned, unlimited, oncDiiLradicted, and alone." * 

The ''Philosophical and Mineral Works" contain a very 
fill] description of the practical details of mining in di&erent 
parts of the world; they testify how well he had observed, 
and how hard he had studied, during his travels. He gives 
them the title of "Philosophical" advisedly, because it was 
his aim to wed philosophy to science, and to rise by steps 
from the investigation of the mineral to that of the organio 
kingdom, and through this to the study of man, and of human 
mind as the crowning achievem.ent of organization. 

" Man did not begin to exist until tlio kingdoraa of Nature were oom 
plated, Bud thee the world of Nature coDcentrBted itself in him at his 
oieation. Thus in toan, ue in a mi croconm, the whole universe may 
be contcmpluled from the beginning to the end, from firat to last." 

There b nothing original in this conception, which is 
indeed as old as thought; but, if wo err not, the conception 
of the method by which Swedenborg resolved to ascend step 
by step from the knowledge of the lowest forms of matter to 
the knowledge of its highest forms, until at last he penetrated 
into the secret chamher of that " noblest organization in 
which the soul is clod," wus at that time as original as it was 
profoundly scientific. The grand end which he proposed to 
himself was tiie discovery of the soul; to the inveetigation 
of its nature he would mount through the different organs 
and functions of the body, using his knowledge of them as a 
ladder by which to ascend into " her secret chauibcre, open 

•Dr. QirUi WUkijuwn'i " BlogcspTir of Bwodenborg," p. ai. 
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bU tho doors that lead to her, and at length contemplate the 
sou] bers«l£" How different in this regard from learuod 
metaphysician B, who deem on entire ignorance of the body 
so bar to the most dogmatic disquisition concerning mind ! 
Who can withhold admiration of the noble ambition of his 
design, of the reaolnte determination to nndertake so vast a 
work, of the hcflincljing industry with which hs set himself 
to exeoQte itt It is meet that eritioiBm stand rospectfljlly 
aside for a moment, and do free homage to the pbilosopbio 
genins of the mind which was capable at that time of con- 
ceiving 80 truly scientific a method, and of the resolation to 
aocompliah its appiication. 

In pursuance of his great scheme of penetrating from the 
Tery cradle to the mftfurity of Natnre, be determined to 
ondertaie earnestly the study of anatomy and physiology, 
having inherited at his father's death, which took place in 
1T35, B safGcient fortune to enable him to follow the bent of 
hia inclinations. Accordingly, be atorted once more for a 
tour on. the Continent, visiting Brussels, Paris, Turin, Milan, 
Venice, and Rome, occupying hiraaelf in the study of anatomy, 
and amusing himself with visiting the theatres and operas, 
and aeeing what was worth seeing in the different towns. 
For he was no ascetic, though bo hvod a solitary life : he 
was evidently not insensible to certain lusts of the flesh, nor 
sparing of the gratification of them ; we learn incidentally 
that in Italy, thoagh he was now fifly-two years old, he kept 
a mistress, aa indeed he had formerly done in Sweden, At a 
later period of hia life we find him telling in his Diary how 
he wondered much " that I had no derfre for women, as I 
had had all through my lifa," and again, "How my iuclina- 
tion for vromen, which had been my strongest passion, sud- 
denly ceased." Tery meagre, however, are the indications 
of the way in which be spcat his time ; it would seem that 
he visited the dissecting-rooms, if he did not himself dissect; 
ha oert^nly made himself acquainted with the works of the 
best anutomista, transcrihing from tlieir pages the dcsorip- 
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tioDS Hiiitad to his purposes ; and in one way or tmothcv 
■even fears were passed bf bini in travelling about and in 
phy Biological studies. 

In 1711 he gave to the world the reanlta of his studies 
aad reflections in anatomy bj publishing at Amsterdam bis 
'' Ecouomj of the Animal Kingdom," which was followed 
in 1744 by liis "Animal Kingdom." These works were tha 
continuance of his great design in the region of organization. 
In them he made ase of the writings of the heat anatomists, 
seIe(^ting their descriptions as the basis of fucts on which ha 
founded his reflections. 

" Here and thoro I imve taken Iha libarty of throwing in the re- 
Biilr.a of my expetienoe, but tliin only spuingly ; for, on deeply con- 
sidering the matter, I deemed it betler to make use of tho fkHs sup- 
plied by others. Indeed, llisie are some thit seem bom for experi' 
mentnl obaen'stion, and endowed with a sharper insight tlion others, 
as ir Cho; poeaosaod t^atarally a finer uaumen ; euoli us Eustiohins, 
Bayscb, Leeuventioek, Lancisi, eta. There are otliers, again, wbo 
flDJoy a natnral faculty for contemplating facts already diaeovereil, 
and eliciting their onueea. Bnth are peculiar pits, and are aeldom 
united in the same person. Beaidas, I found when intently occupied 
in exploring tho secrets of the human body, that ^ soon aa I disoov- 
ered any thing that bad not been observed before, I began (sedu4ed 
probably by self-love) to grow blind to the moBt acuta lucubrations 
and reseiiTches i>f others, and to ori^oate a whole series of indnctive 
arguments ttom mj partienlar discovery alone ; and consequently to 
he incapacitated to view and comprebend. sa aoeurately as the anhjeet 
requirBd, the idea 'of onivemBls in Individuals, and of individuals 
under tiniveriuils.' I therefore laid aside my ioatrumeDts, and, re- 
straining mj deaiie for making obscrvBtiDas, determiued rather to 
rely oo the reBoarebBa of others than to trust to my own." 

Still he was not ignorant of the dangers which beset 
ratiocination when divorced from experience. 

" To a bnowladge of the canaes of things nothing but eeptritnet 
peculativeforoe which 
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usnmed princLplBB, but to daduca prindpleB tbetnBelTes from expe- 
rienoe ; for in truth we are surrounded with illuBive and fallacious 
llghtB^ and are the more likelj^ to tall benauQe our very darhnedfi coim-^ 
terfeits the dnj. When we are ou-ried awa; by ratioetnation alone, 
W8 are somewhat like blindfolded obildron in their play, who, 
tliough they imngina they are walldng atraightforward, yet when 
their eyes are usbound, plainly perceive that they have been follow- 
ing Bome roundaboQt path, which, if puraued, muat have lad them 
to the plaes the very opposite to the one intended." 

"Wise words 1 bnt how far Swedenborg was from realizing 
tliein io practice, the pernsal of a single page of iiis treatise 
win anffico to prove. Hia nBtnre wua too atrongly bent on 
apeoulalion to allow him to brook any reatraint on the flighta 
of bis restless and aspiring intellect, and, when esperlence 
left gaps, liU imagination never hesitated lo fill them up with 
theories; the very facts, indeed, which he profesBes to record 
are frequently so tinged with Jus own hypotlieses as to he 
made nnreliahle, while they are almost alwaja too weot to 
bear the large conclnaions which he basea npon them. One 
thing, however, which distinguishes him prominently from 
most, if not ail, of those who have written npon anatomy and 
physiology, and which is indeed the outcome of hia large and 
philoBophio intellect, is the clear and excellent conception 
which he evinces of the organism as a living social nnitj, 
formed by the integration of manifold orderly-digposed parts: 
he does not treat of the body a a if it were a mere mechanism 
or caroasa of muscle, hone, and nerve, to be carefully obeerred, 
dissected, and described or figured; nor does he deal with 
the fonctiona of an organ as if it were an independent agent, 
and had little or no concern or relation with other organs, 
and with the whole life of the being ; thronghoot his treatiae 
he grasps the idea of a Titnl harmony, exhibits the essential 
interdependence, the orderly sabordination and co5rdinatiou 
of parte, and bringa ns face to face with a lining organieation. 
To liiw there ia no manifestation of the bodily life, however 
ieemingly hamble, which has not its deep meaning ; every 
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thing which ia ontwardlj' displayed is symbolical of what ex- 
ista in the inoermost. It plainly appears that his science of 
tlie bodily orgaaiam, fanciful as it often seems, is animated 
witb conceptions derived ironi the social organization ; and 
althongh the latter is a later, higher, and more oomplei ba- 
man evolution than the hodily organization, it is certun that 
ideas obtained in its sphere may be profitably applied to the 
etudy of the life of the body. If in one wonderful flaah of 
ielf-coDsoioasness the intimate fonctions and relations of every 
part of the body, and their integration in the unity of the ego, 
were miraoaloualy declared, who can tell, nay, who can im- 
i^ae, what a flood of light wonld be snddenlf thrown npon 
the social relations of man I 

It would be nnproStahle to attempt to give here a Bom- 
mary of Swodenborg'a phyaiologieal views; indeed, it would 
be impossible to make an abridgment of them: among nn- 
meroUB wild conjectures, fanciful theories, strange couceits, 
and empty phrases, there are manj pregnant suggestious, 
gleams of the most subtile insight and far-reacliing analogies 
Uluminating the dry details with light from a higher sphere. 
When he has gone astray, it might sometimes be justly said 
of him that " the light which led hira astray was light from 
heaven." Doubtless it is an admiration of this higher inteU 
loctual light which has inspired £juerson'3 eitraordinarj es- 
timate of his genius. Ho speaks of him as one who " seemed, 
by the variety and amount of his powers, to he a composition 
of several porsons^like the giant fruits which are matured in 
gardens by the union of four or five single blossoms;" "who 
anticipated much science of the nineteenth century; antici- 
pated in a.stronom; the discovery of the seventh planet ; an- 
ticipated the views of modern astronomy in regard to the 
generation of the earth by the sun ; in magnetism, some im- 
portant conclusions of later students; in chemistry, the atomio 
theory; in anatomy, the discoveries of Schliohting, Monro, 
Bad Wilson; and first demonstrated the office of tbe lungs." 

"A oolosaal soul, he lies abroad on his times, unoompra- 
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bended by them, and reqaires & long focal distance to be seen; 
■nggeata, as Aristotle, BacoD, Seldec, Hamboldt, that a cer- 
tain rastness of leormDg, or yuaai omni presence of the hmnun 
Bool in Natare, is po9aible. . . . One of the mastodons of 
Uteratnre, lie is not to be moaaured bj whole colleges of ordi- 
narj scholBrs. His stalwart presenee woold flnttcr the gowns 
of a nniversity. Our books are false by being fragmentary ; 
their sentences are Son met4, and not parts of natural diti- 
course, or childish expressions of surprise and pleasure in Na- 
ture. But Swedenborg is systematic, and respective of the 
world in every Hentence ; all tiie means are orderly given ; 
his faculties work with astronomic pnnctnalitjr ; and his ad- 
mirable writing ifl pure from all pertness or egotism.'' 

These mast appear strange and startling assertions to those 
who have considered deeply the slow and tedious course of 
scientific discovery, and they would be more strange if they 
were true ; but the sober fact is, that there is scarcely a 
shadow of reason for attributing to him any of these wonder- 
fa] diseoveriea. He specnlated largely and vaguely about 
magnetism, chemistry, astronomy, anatomy, as he did about 
every thing else, and expressed what he thought with an nn- 
equalled self-sullicieney ; but, if his specolations in these 
Bciencea be compared with such exact knowledge of them as 
existed at the time, bis information wili be found to he super- 
ficial and defective, his speculations for the most part crude, 
barren, and fanciful. In regard to this question, it should be 
borne in mind thst Swedenborg did not live and flourish in 
the thirteenth but in the eighteenth century; that he waa 
oontemporai'y with Newton and Halley in science, with 
Berkeley, Hume, and Eant, in philosophy. It is really only 
by throwing him back, as it were, into the dark ages, by ig- 
Doring the intellectual development of his time, and looking 
on his writings as the Mussulmun looks on his Koran, that it 
ia excusable to break out into any admiration of his positive 
■cientific aot^niremcntB. That the world received bis pablica- 
Clona with indifference was the natural and Just consequeno* 
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of tlieir charactvr ; it wonid, indeed, liaTe been remarkable if 
men serigaslj engaged in soieu tifio work hud tLought it worth 
while to eiamiua and controvert his fanciful opinions. Tain 
and futile, too, would the attempt aBcnredlj- have been if it 
had been made, for aober inquiry coold not meet on a com- 
mon plalXorm with imuginatiun mn riot and self- confidence 
iacapable of doubt. 

It would be iiiielcss, then, to attemj<t to conre; an adequate 
notion of the mottor of Swodunborg'a writings; it must snf- 
fioo here to note their intellectual character. Undoubtedly 
be possessed in a remarkable degree some of the elements of 
greutncsB which have existed in the greatest men : a wonder- 
ful originality of oonceptioD ; a mind not snbjugated by de- 
tails and formulas, but able to rise above the trammels of 
habits and aystenis of thongbt; an estraordinary taculty of 
Dfisimilation ; a vast power of grasping analogies; a sin- 
core love of knowledge ; an unwearied industry and a motch- 
less daring. Having all thesa qualities, bnt entirely lacking 
intellectual self-restraint, he is scientifically as sonnding 
brasa or a tinkling cyiobol : liis originality nnchecked de- 
generated into riotous fancy ; Lis power of rising above aya- 
terns passed into a disregard or disdain of patiently-octiiiired 
facts ; thongh his industry waa immense, he never more than 
lialf learned what he applied himself to, never patiently and 
faithfully assimilated the detoila of what was known, but, se- 
duced by his love of analogies and sustained by his bonndless 
•elf-snfficiency, be waa carried away into empty theories and 
groundless speoulations. He was unwisely impatient of 
doubt, constitutionally impatient of intellectual self-oontroL 
His writings, though containing many truths excellently illns- 
trated, and passages of great pregnancy and eloquence, are 
difflise, and very tcdions to rend ; they have neither begin- 
niag nor end, are fuU of repetitions, inconsistenciea, and even 
contradictions. His admirers may see in anch contradict! ona 
the evidence of a persevering find eingle-ininded pnranit of 
trntb, by reason of wbieh he scrupkd not to abandon aa 
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[lion BO Boon aa ho disuovered a wider horizon ; but it is 
plainly also poaaibla to diecern in thetn tlie erideDce of an ill- 
balanced intelleGt drifting from all real ancliorage in obser- 
Tstion and eiperienoe. Toward the end of the " Prineipia " 
he BBjs : 

'^ In writing tlie present work I lijLve h^d no aha al tbe applnnaa 

of the learned world, nor at tha uoi^iilaitioii of a name or populnrily. 

Jo me it IB B mutter of indiffcrenoe whether I win the favorable 

opinion of ever? one or of no one, whether 1 gain much or no oom- 

I mendation ; anch thing-t are not objecta of regard to odd whose mind 

I i£ bent on truth and tme philoBopby ; ahould I, therefore, gain the 

, ueent or spprobation of othera, I ehall receive it onlf aa a ooDflmia- 

Idon of m7 haTing pursued the Irutti. . . . Should 1 fail to gain tha 

waent of thoaa whose minds, being preposaeesed b; other pnnciplus, 

San no lonKer exercise an impartial judgment, Btill 1 ehnll have those 

with rne who are abls to distinguish the true from the untrue, if not 

in the preaant, at leaat in aorafl future age." 

That he was sracero in this aarenoly complacent dedara- 
tioD is proved by the cahu, paasionleas tone of his in'itinga, 
and by the Bteadj, unruffled pnrsuit of liia own line of 
thoaght in ao many fields of tabor. Bat no man ia aelf- 
eafficiog in this universe, and it is an irremediable misfortnoa 
to him when he imagoes that he is. A due regard to the 
views and opinions of others is not merely useful, but indis- 
pensable to a sound intellectual development ; fumiBhing, aa 
these do, a searching tost whereby true theories are separated 
from those which are false, the former ultimately verified 
and accepted, and the latter rejected. Truth is not born 
with any one man, nor will it die with him ; ita progress 
resting on the development of the race in which the greatest 
of individnals has but a very small part. To profoss an en- 
tire indifference to the opiniona of oontemporaries is not 
therefore a mark of wisdom, but an indication either of fool- 
ish pretence, or of inordinate vanity, or of downright mad- 
ness, and shows a pitiful ambition in him who makes sitcli a 
declaration. How many defective theories have been promnl- 
gated, how much labor has been vainly spent, beeause scion- 
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tific iniinirera have not iJwaYB set theraaelves conacientionalj 
to work to leam what has been done by others before they 
began their studies, and how their results stand in relation 
to well-cBtabliahod truths 1 The monomaniac who indastri- 
OQsly wastes his ingenaity in the construction of a machine 
wlitoh shall be cnpuble of perpetual motiua is, in his own es- 
timation, a most earnest pursuer of truth, and at all events 
hasa most sincere indifference to the criticisms of others. 
In all the world who more original than he i 

While we are oonatrmned, then, to proooonce Sweden- 
borg's treatment of scientifio subjects often shallow, vogue, 
and fanciful, and for tlio most part barren of eiact knowl- 
edge and sound principles, it must he allowed that it ia 
characterized by a comprehensive grandeur of method — a 
method informed throughout with the truth which Bacon 
earnestly insisted on, that all partitions of knowledge should 
be accepted rather " for lines to mark and distinguish than 
for sections to divide and separate, so tlmt the continuance 
and entirety of knowledge be preserved." He drew largo 
and inspiring draughts from the fountain of all sciences — the 
"Philosophia Prima," tracing with subtile insight "the same 
footsteps of Nature treading or printingapon several sabjects 
or matters." Bence his works are proStable for instmotion 
and correction to all men who are engaged in special branohea 
of sciontiSo research, and whose minds ore apt to be fettered 
by the methods and fonmilaa to which their specbl science haa 
been reduced, and according to which they have stndiod and 
worked, who hare, as Bacon says, "abandoned universality, 
or philosophia prima. For no perfect discovery can be made 
npon a flat or level: neither is it possible to discover the 
more remote and deeper parta of any science, if you stand 
but on a level of the same science, and ascenil not to a bighet 
science." Bej'ond tlie principles of each science there is a 
philosophy of the soicnees ; beyond the artificial and some- 
times Ul-storred divisions whicli men for the sake of conven- 
ience make, there is a unity of Nature. The principles of 
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one scieoce, fully compreliendeJ, are a Vej to the interpreta- 
tioD of all aciencea ; they are the eome foolsteps of Natnrs 
treading upon Beveral enbjecta. How mischievoualy hna tha 
human mind hcen enslaved hy the fettcra which itself has 
forged] Is not the moat exalted imagery of the trae poet 
£indMneDtalIy the highest sciunce ? And shall not a philoso- 
phy of aeience he found the higheat poetry! 

We must now pasB to a period of Swedenborg's life when 
H great change took place in "his views, his work, and hia 
pretenaions. Hitherto his apeeolations had preserved a 
Bcientifio semblance; they hadheon made from some basis of 
dots, and had evinced some practical tendency, although the 
specnlsiions went oa increasing out of pro;)ortiDii to the facte, 
until these became little more than the occasions of theories. 
Sow he abandoned the ground of experience entirely, and 
entered the spiritual world. Hia subsequent career as seer 
and theologian was the natural development of his character, 
bat it was a morbid development; and the history which re- 
mdns to be told is the history of a learned and ingenions, 
madman, the character of whose intellectual aberration testi- 
fies to the greatness of his original intellectual structure. 

The manner of the great change by which Swedenhorg 
Imagined that his eyes were opened to discern what passed 
ta the world of apirita, and thnt lie was chosen by God to 
tmfold the spiritual sense of the Holy Scriptures, was in this, 
wise: One night in London, after he had dined heartily, a 
kind of mist spread before hia eyes, and the floor of his room 
was covered with hideous reptiles auch as serpents, toads, 
and the like. 

" I tiBB astonished, huving all my wits shout me, and being per- 
BJbctly conscious. Tbe darknefa attained its height and then pseeed 
Vaway. I noir aaw a man sitting in the eoroer of I^B ohBmbEr. As I 
BiJiad thought myaelf entlri^ly along, 1 »aa gri^atly friglitened wheo 
l.fae said to me, ' Eat not eo mucli.' My fiight again became dim, uid 
^Irhen I recovered it I found mjaelf iJoQO in tha room." 

The following night the same thing occurred. 



"I was tills time not *t all at armed. The miin aiud, 'I am 0«d, 
tha Iiord, tbe Creator sod Bedeemer of the woild. I have ohOBeii 
thae to Dofuld to men tlie ipiritual Bsnae or tha Holf Scripture. I 
will mfiwlf die lata to thee what tkiou alutlt write.' " 

Thanoerorth he abandoned all worldly lo.trning and la- 
bored onlj in apiritaitl tbinga ; the Lord hud opened the oyea 
of hia Bpirit to aea in perfect n'akefulncss what was going on 
in the other world, and to converae, brond awake, witli 
angeta and spirits. Such ia hia desoription of the Tiaioo in 
wliioh tlie scales foil from liia ejes und he woa ualled, hke 
the Apostle of the Qentiles, to a, new and spiritnal mission. 
Wliat wiU the ordinary reader say of it ? Without donbt 
one of two thiaga : eitber that it (ros a nightmare engendered 
by indigestion following too heavy a meal, or that it was the 
hallnoination of a disordered brain. Tbe former might seem 
a probable and anfficient explanation, were it not for some 
important information wbicli exists with regard to Swedea- 
borg's mental condition at the time. In 1858 a Diary Itept 
bj bim between 1743 and 1T44 was discovered and purobased 
for tlie Royal Library at Stockholm. It contains tedious and 
wearisome records of the dreama which he dreamed night 
after night, and the spiritual interpretations which be gave 
to them. They are of all aorta, running tbrongh the gamnt 
from the lowest note of despair to the highest pitch of exal- 
tation ; some are ecstatic visions of bliss in which he feels 
himself in heaven; others are distressing visions of tempta- 
tions, persecutions, and sufferings; while others are filthy 
details of obsoenitiea. The following dream— if it were not 
really an epileptic trance — occurred in the night between the 
6th and 7th of April, 17+i: 

"I went tn bod. , , . Half an hoar after I heard a tnmbling noiae 
ondnr my head. 1 thoui(ht it waa tlie Tempter ^oiog away, tmine- 
dlatily a violDot trembling came over me from lieud to foot with ■ 
great noise. Tliia happened BBveral times. 1 felt aa if something holy 
were over me. 1 then fell aslesp, and aboat 13, 1, or 2, tbe tram- 
blioga and the noiae were repeated iadcBcribabl;. 1 was proatratad 
3n mj bee, and at that mooiBDt I beaime wide swate and peroolveil 
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I ttiTOn^n down, and wondered what vas tbo meaning, I 
qtoke aa if awake, but felt that tbeae words were put iuto in; moutli: 
" ' Thou Almighty Jeans Chriat, who by Thy great morcj delgna 
io come to so great a. Bmner, niafae me worthy of Tb; ftmce.' 

" I kept mj hands together in prayer, and then a hand oome for- 
ward and firmly preaied mine. I continued my prayer, eayiug; 

"Thau hast promised to have men:; upon all sinnura; Thoa 
I tanat not but keep Thy word.' 

" At that moment I aat in Hia hoaom, and aaw him face to fooB, 
It woB a face of holy mien aod altogetlier indeacribuble, and lie Bmiled 
BO that I believe Hia face had indeed beec like this whan Ha lived 

" So I concluded it waa the Son of God Himaelf, who oome down 
with the noise like ILundor, who pr«BtraCed me on the ground, knd 
who called forth the prayer." 

It is plain that ho was afflicted with such painfully viTid 
and intensely real dreams bb ooeur when the reason is begiu- 
ning to tottor, and when it is impossible to dlatingniBh he* 
tween dreaming and waking consoii 
whole night, nearly eleven hours," ho 
"neither asleep nor awake, in a en 
one must have experienced at some 
Spinoza long ago observed, that the 



on one occasion, 

or another what 
of & dream may 
persist for a time as halluoinalions after awakening, and 
produce a fooling of helpleasness or even terror. When the 
nervoDB sjEtem is prostrated and the threatenings of mental 
disorder declare themselves, these ha]f-waking ballaoinationa 
acquire a distressing reality, and not unfrequently a disgust- 
ing or appalling character. While dreams may ho considered 
K temporary insanity, insanity is s waking dream, and there 
Is a border-land in which they are so confounded as to bfl 
Indistinguishable. This confusion is abundantly eiemplifled 
tn the records of Swedenborg's dreams and visions at this 

' I had horrible dreams; how an executioner roaated the hoadi 
whleb he bad struck off, and hid them one aftor ai 
whiob waa never filled. It was Haiil Co be food. E 
Nn who laughed, ond had a little girl »ith her." 



ablgw 



Horrible sitd impioaB tboughts oRea cauBod liim agoniee 
of suSering: 

" I bftd tToublcAome dreunai about dogg, thaX were atii to be mj* 
ooantrfmeD, und whidi sucked m/ neck Rittaout bitiiig. ... In tha 
moniiii); 1 bad horrid tboa^bta, tbat tha Evil One had got hold of 
me, yet with Ibo coofldonoe tha* ha was outaida of ma and would let 
me go. Thea I fell into Iho nio.'<t JamQable thoughts, the worst that 
oould be." 



Be is persocnted with sensual dreams on m 
" April 28 and B?. — I bad • plpaaant sleep for eleTen hours, with 
TariouB representations. A marrisd noman persecuted me, but 1 ea- 
cnped. It aignlfiee, that the Lord Bftvea me &om perseoutioD uid 
temptation. 

" A marrifld B-omac desired to posaeas me, but I prefetred an mi- 
tnanied. Bhe waa angrf and cfaaacd me, but 1 got hold of tha one I 
liked. I VM with ber, and loved her; perhaps it Higoifiea mj 
thougutB." 

Some of the entries which follow, made in the month of 
Hay, are of a very mysterious character; and hov mnch of 
what they relate may bo vision and how nmoh reality, it is 
impossible to say : 

" On th« SOtb I intendsd goinft to the Lord's Supper in the Swed- 
ish Church, but, just before, I had fallan into manj corrupt thoughta, 
and my body is in continaoua rebellion, wbich was also represented 
to ma by froth, which had to be wiped away. . . . 

" I nevertheless could not refrain irom going after womEO, though 
not with the intention of committing acts, especially as in my dreama 
I aawitwjiB BO much agpJnBt the law of God. 1 went to corlain places 
with Profs BsoT Uhh-iH^. . . . In one day I was twii^e in danger of my 
life, BO t)mt if God had not been my proteotor I should have lost my 
life. The parlioulars I refrain Irom deacribirg." 

Certain passages in the Diary are of soch a character as 
to be quite nnSt for publication, or suitable only for publica- 
tion in a medical journal ; and they are omitted therefore by 
Ilia biographer. 

A person moy of coarse dream extraordinary dreams, and 
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keep a recoril of them, witboat juatl; incurring the saspicion 
of anj mentid derangement. The notable circnmBtoncea ia 
connection with Swoflonborg'a dreamingB are the indiatin- 
gaishable blending of dreams and waking visiona, and tbe 
entire fuitb with wbioli be accepts and interprets them na 
■plritnal rerelationa. As a peculiarlj endowed being having 
gIfCa wltiob no other man hod, and the miaeion to proolnim 
the elm rob of a Now Jeraaalem, which be believed bimaeif 
to bave, be looked npon the wildest and most obscene of bia 
dreams aa of mighty spiritnal significance ; even in the 
dirtiest details of an nnchaste dream he diacovera a wonder- 
ful spiritual meaning. Hud it not been for this spiritual 
interpretation of bis dreams and visions, probably no one 
would ever have donbted the deraagement of his intellect 
But what ia tliere which, coming in tbe name or guise of the 
Bpiritnal, some persons will not be found to aeceptf Those, 
however, who rigent angrily th« aapposition of any unsound- 
ness of mind must admit, if thoy know onj thing of its mor- 
bid phenomena, that if be was not at this time fast gilding 
Into madness he imitated exceeding well the character of the 
incipient stages. Bnt there is no need of cotyccture where 
■omething like certamtj is attainable. 

At tbis period there ooonra a break of three weeks in the 
Diary, tbe interruption corresponding with what appears to 
have been a poaitive attack of acute mania. He was lodging 
at the bonse of a person named Brockmer, in Fetter Lane, 
who, twenty-four years afterward, related the following 
•tory to Mathesius, a Swedish clergyman, by whom he was 
questioned on this subject : 

BKOCKMEtt'S WAEK4TIVK, 
" Tn tlie yenr ItM, oqb of tho Moraviflii Brothron, nomod 9eniff, 
e with Mr. Kmaniitil Bwedenborg while they were 
iBl-jBoht from noUaod to Knglond. Mr. Bwodon- 
bi>r^, whd was a Q^d-feariDg man, 'Wished to be dtrHctad to Boma 
hoiiaa in London wliare he might liwB quietly and eoonnmioilly. Mi 
BaalS brought him to ma, and X ahe«Ffu]ly took him in. 
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^^V Luie. 

^^^ prcBBed I 



ESSAYS. 



Mr. Swedonborg bohaved very properly in my bouBB. "Evtrf 
the uburch of the Moraviaa Brothers in Fetter 
Qe kept «olUar?, yet came often to me, and in tulklDg ai- 
lucb pleasure in hcnrlii^ the (iospal ia Louiion. Bo ho 
lued for Bcveral roantlia approving of »baC be beard at tba 
abapel. 

" One da; ha Bnid to ni« ho vis glad the GoEpel was preached to 
the poor, but oomplainod of llie learned and rich, who, he tJiougbt, 
must go to belt. Und«r tbia idea ho continued several moDtba. H« 
told me he was writing a email Latin book, wbioh would he grnCai- 
toualy dlstrihuted among tlio Uamcd men in tboUniverKitieBof Eng- 

" Aiter tbie be did not open the door of bis cbamher for two daya, 
Dor allov the maid-eervant to moke the bed and dust as usual. 

" One oventDg wbon I vat in a coS*ee-bouse, tbo maid ran in to 
obII me home, esying tbst aometbing etrange must bnve happened 
to Mr. Bwfldenborg. Sba bad osTeral times knocked at hia dooi, 
without hii answering, or opening it. 

" Upon tbia I went home, and knockad at bia door, and oeiled 
him by name. Be then jumped out of bi-d, UDd I aakad biin if be 
would not allow the^aervant to enterand make bis bed. Re an- 
swered 'No,' and deuired to be left alone, for he had a great work on 

"Tbia was about nine in the evoning. Leaving his door and (;o- 
ing up-Btairs, he rushed up after me, making a fearful appearance. 
His hair stood nprigbt, and befoamed round the moutb. Be tried to 
apeak, but oould not utter bia thonghta, alammaring long before bo 
oould get out a word. 

" At lout be said that he bad BOmetbingto oonflde to meprivotely, 
namely, that ho (fas Measiob, that he was come to be erucifled for 
the Jews, and that I (since be apoke with diflicull?) ebonldhe bis 
apokesman, and go with him to-morran to the synagogue, there M 
preach his worda. 

" He continued : ' I know you are an honest mao, for t am am 
jou love the Lord, but I feai yon believe mo not.' 

" 1 now began to be afraid, and considered a long time ere I re- 
plied. At last, I Boid : 

~ " SwedcnbnrjT, B somewhat ntff ' 



^ 



tall me 
right SI 



sr taken medicine; wherefore I think aooe of ■ 
t would do yoD good, I>r. Bmith ia near ; bo ia yonr friend 
I \ let ue go to him, and be will give you something fitted 
Btate. Tet 1 aball make this baignin wilb you : if the anjinl 
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lage 7011 mention, I bIihIJ obay 



iFlth a 



imith in the i 



IS tbe angel woulij uppcai to me, vbere- 
1, hat \ny nvulie tlia 



I 



" He Cold me Boveral [ii 
upon WB took lenva of eaol 

"In expcolutioQ of the angel, 1 coul 
whole night. My wife and ohildren w 
which incrGBscd m; anxiety. I roae about five o'clock in tbe momiiig. 

" As soon OB Mr. Swedenbor^ heard memoveoverhGad he jumped 
out of bod, throw on a gown, and ran in the greatest bo^^te up to 
Ino, with his nightcap half on his head, to reooive the newa about 

" I tried by Heveral rcmarlcB to prepare bis excited mind for my 
Answer. He foamed agalii and again, ^But how— how — how? ' Thcti 
1 reminded bim of our agree mcnC to go to Dr. Bmith. At this he 
Wkedme Btrsight down, 'Came not the vision t' I onewered 'No; 
and DOW I suppoae yoa will go viith me to Dr. Smitb.' He re- 
plied, ' I will not go to any doctor.' 

" He then spoke a long wbUe to himself. At last be said ; ' 1 am 
now asBOciatinK with two spirits, one on the right hand and tbe other 
on the loft. One asks mo to follow jou, for you are a good fellow ; 
the other says I ought to have nothing to do with you, because you 
are good for nothing.' 

"lanswerod, ' Baliovanoitber of tliem, bat let as thank God, who 
has given us power to believe in His Word.' 

"Ha then want down-stairs to his room, but retnmed immediately 
and spoke, but bo coufUsedly that he could not be understood. 1 
began to bo frightened, suspecting that he might have a penknife or 
other instrument to hurt me. In my fear I addressed him aeriouBly, 
TequeBting him to walk down-ataire, as he hod no business in my 



" Then Mr. Swedenbo 


rgsn 


down in B ch^i and wept like a ohDd, 


and said, ' Do you believ 


that 


Iwi! 


doyouany harmt 


I also be- 


gui to waep. It commenced t 




very hard. 




" After this I dressed. 


Wh 


en I came down I found Mr. Sweden- 


borg alao dressed, sitting 


In a 


arm 


-chur, with a great 


stlek in bis 


hand and the door open. 


He called 


' Come in, come in 


and waved 


the stick. I wonted to g 


t a 


Oflcb 


but Mr. Swodenbor 


g would not 


accompany me. 










" I then went to Dr. B 


mith 


Mr 


Swedenborg went t 


the Bwed- 


Ish envoy, but was not 


adiii 


tied, 


it being post-day. 


Departing 


thenoe, be pulled off his clothe 


and tolled bimsslf in very deep mud 



in m ^ttcr. Then he dislributod mano; &ain his packats among tba 
droird whioh had gsthored. 

" la thin lUW some or the footaiBi] or the Swedish envDj' ohsnced 
to Rae him, and brought him to me very foul with dirt. I told him 
that Biitood quarter bad been taken, for him ncnr Dr. Smith, imd asked 
himif hs waa willing to live there. He uuwered, ' Yes.' 

"lient for a oouch, but Ur. SvedoDborg woold walk, aod with 
the help of two men he reached bis new ladj^ing. 

" Arrived thoro, he asked for a tub of water ncd Eix towels, and, 
entering one of the inner rooms, looked the door, and spite of oJl en- 
treatiiis woald not opao it. In fear last he ahoiald hurt himself the 
door wag farced, when be was diaoovered washing bla feet, and the 
towels nil wet. He asked for six more. I went home, and left aix 
men as gnnrda over liitn. Dr. Smith visited hint, and administered 
■ome medicine, whieh did him muob good. 

"I want to the Swedisli envoy, told biin what had hsppened, 
■□d required that Mr. Btredenbarg'a rooms, in my house, might be 
sealed. The envoy was infinitely pleased with my kindnesa to Mr. 
Sweden borg, thanked me verj moch for all my trouble, and sssnred 
me that the aealing of Mr. Bwedenborg's ohaniber wse unnecessiiry, 
aa he bad heard well of me, and had nie in perfect oonfldence. 

" After this I continued to visit Mr. Swedcnborg, who at Inat had 
only one keeper. He many tiuiBs atoxed his gratitude for the trou- 
ble 1 had with him. He would never leave the tenet, iiowever, that 
he was Messiah. 

" One day when Dr. Smith had given bim a laxative, he went out 
into the fields and ran about so fast that hia keeper could not foilon 
him, Mr. Bwedenborg sat down on a itils and laughed. When hia 
man came near him, be rose and ran to another «tile, and so on. 

" When the dog days began, ho became worse and worse. After- 
ward I assoclatsd very little with bim. Now and then we met in ths 
■treetB, and 1 always found ho rotMnod his former opinioiL" 

MathcHiaa adjoioBto bia copy tbie testimony : 

" The above atoount was word by word delivered to me by Mr. 
Brookmer, an honest and trustworthy man, in the house and presenoe 
of Mr. BoiKman, minister of the Gorman Church, the Savoy, London, 
while Bwedenborg lived. Abok MATHKama. 

"Bwat aiLLPiBi, dualist ST, ITOS." 

Here then U a well-anthentiGiited oarrstive of an ontbreak 
of soQte insanity SQCD as anyiaedioalpsyotiDlogiBt, aoqnainted 
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with wliat had gono before, might hftvo almost ventnred to 
predict. Some of Swedenliorg'H adrairera bave tried eagerly 
but Tainly to impufpi the veracity of Broofcmer'a atory, as re- 
lated by Matheaina; it was Dot only confirmed by other in- 
quirera, but it aooords singnlarly with the revelntiona which 
Swedenborg makes of bis mental state in the Diary, and it 
assuredly beara in its cironmatancea the evidence of troth. 
Admitted, as it must be, to bo trne in ita main features, there 
remftlnfl no doulit that Swedcnborg was insane at the time 
when be claimed to bare been first admitted to Interconrse 
with tbe spiritual world. After the acnto attack had passed 
off, OB it did in a few weeks, waa he perfectly restored, or 
was he still the victim of a chronic mania or monomania, 
such aa not nnireqaently follows acute madness? Thera 
were two circnmstancea in this case which would have pre- 
vented an erperienced physician from looking forward with 
hope to an entire recovery. The flret wna the age of the 
patient, for Swedenborg was at the time fifty-six years old ; 
and the second waa that his madness was not a, strangu 
calamity coming on him unexpectedly from without, foreign 
to his nature, extrinsic, but that it was native to his charac- 
ter, the reanlt of on unsound development of its tendencies — 
it was a natnral, an intrinsic madness. In the former case 
the ego, regaining power, may throw off the introding afflic- 
tion and reestablish itself: in the latter tbe mania absorbs 
and becomes the ego, wherefore no return to entire sanity is 
posaiblo. It waa not then seientifieally probable that Swe- 
denborg would recover ; it was, on the contrary, probabla 
that be would snffer for the rest of bia life from tbe mono- 
maniacal form of chronic mania. The few records in his Diary 
which occur after his acute attack tend to confirm tbe pre-* 
mmption of a continued derangement. 
Thus: 



Divine meroy. 



a.— Th( 



happenad to me something very euriona. 
flliudJcrings, ns when Christ showed ma Hi* 
one fll followed the other tea or fiftBen lames. 



1 azpMted to be tlirown on 1117 face as boroie, but thit did Dot ocout. 
At IbbL, trembling, I wai llHed up, and nith mj bonds I felt ■ 
(homan) bock. I felt vitb m; handa all along the bock, and tiien 
tbe brout. Immediately it Itj dovn, and I saw in tVonC tbe connte- 
DBtioa also, but verj obaeurelj. 1 was then tneeling, and I thought 
In m^aelf whether or not I should laj myself down beside it, bat thii 

" Tbe sbudderingB cama &U from tbe lower parts of my body up 
to my bead. Tbia naa in a vialon when I was neither waking not 
aleeping:, for I had all my Iboughts abont me. It was the inward 
man separsted from tbe outward Ihat was mads aware of this." 

What, then, are the conduaions, broft<lly stated, which we 
may hold to he thos far established 1 Tliat in the year 1744 
or 1745 Bvredeoborg euddenly abasdoiied nil hia former 
pursaitB and interests; that he claimed to have heen then 
admitted to tlie spiritnal world, nod to have the power 
of talting with angels; that coincidently with this great 
change and new mission be was writing what an acprt^n- 
diced person must afOrm to he the pi-oduct of madness ; 
and, laslly, that he had nndoobtedly an acute attack of inad- 
nesB. Is it not reasonable to infer that his new and strange 
pretensions were the outcome of his madness? Not so, hia 
disciples may perhaps say ; for tlirougliout his preyions career 
he had been gradually rising from the earthly to the spiritual ; 
he had monnted step hy step from the study of the lowest 
forms of matter to the investigation of its highest organio 
evolntion ; and his new mission was the bright and blessed 
development, the glorious inflorescence, of a consistent life. 
No question that it was the natural evolution of his preTioiiB 
intelleetnal career; a self-sufflciency knowing no bounds had 
risen to tbe preposterous pretensions of monomania, and as 
imagination habitually running riot had at last rnn mad. To 
lire a life of complete seclusion, to pursue contentedly en 
Individual line of thought, isolated from communion with 
men, estranged from their doings and interests, is nowise the 
way to preserve a sonnd mental eqnifibrinm ; it is indeed tho 
rare way to engender a morbid style of thonght and feeling. 
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to lead to a roorai or intellectual monomaEiiii. Speculative 
philosDpherB, impraotioable tbeoriats, self-inapired pro;>bota, 
and otlior able men nnlisppily iaaalated by ondno Belf-PBteem, 
may retire to the solitndQ of their chambers, and laanch forth 
their Bjstems, their theories, their dennuoiations, or their 
■com ; but the greatest mea, who have preserved a heolthj 
tone of mind and displayed the highest intellectaal energy, 
have not separated theniEeLvea from other men, hut have 
lived in sympathy with them, and have moved and Lad their 
being among them. As outward expression of idea is essen- 
tial to its clearness of conception, bo a life of action is essen- 
tial to the highest life of thought. It is in the social as it is in 
the bodily organism : the surronnding elements of the stract- 
nre ever exert a beneficial controlling iuQaence on any ele- 
ment which has taken on an excessive individual action ; and 
if this escape from such modifying iniluenoe, its energy runs 
into disease, and it becomes an excrescence. 

In July, 1845, Swedenborg returned to Sweden, and soon 
afternard resigned his assesBorship, so that he might be at 
liberty to devote himself to the now fanctioa to which he 
imagined that he had been, especially called. Accordingly, 
itil scientific stadiea and pnrsalts he now abandoned entirely; 
all worldly honors and interests ho counted worthless ; ha 
devoted himself to that sacred ofBce " to which the Lord 
Himself has called me, who was graciously pleased to mani- 
fest Himself to me. His nnn-orthy servant, in a personal ap- 
pearance in the year 1T43; to open in me a sight of the 
spiritual world, and to enable me to converse with spirits and 
angels, . . . Hence it has been permitted me to hear and see 
things ia anotheF life which are astonishing, and which have 
nerer come to the knowledge of any mnn, nor entered into 
his imagination. I have been there instructed concerning 
different kinds of spirits, and the state of souls after death — 
ooncerning hell, or the lamentable state of the unfaitbfnl — 
concerning heaven, or the most happy state of the faitlifnl, 
•nd particularly oonoeming the doctrine of faith, which ii 
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kokDOwWged throughout he&ren." He h well aware tbat 
maDf persons will affirm that such interooiit'se la imposHible, 
and that it inuet be mere fancy and illnBion on hie part, bat 
for all this he cares not, seeing tbat "lie has seen, heard, and 
had sen^lile ozpericuce " of wtiat he declares : 

"Ibid aware thnt raanf who read tbeee pngBBwill bdlieve that 
the; ara SctionB of Cha itnogiiialloD ; but I aolemnl; declare the; ars 
col fifltlotiB, but ffero trulf dona ind Kaon ; and ChnC 1 b»w them, not 
in mj ilate sf llie mind uleep, but in a ntata of peifact wakeful- 

And be goes on to declare, calmly and serionaly, the 
fiindamenta] parpoae of his high mission — that through him 
the Lord JcHus Christ made His second advent for the ioati- 
tntion of a new chnrch described in the IfevelatioD nnder 
the fignre of the New Jerusalem. 

It must be borne in mind, ■with regard to these wonderful 
voyages to the spiritual world, that Svredenborg did not look 
npoQ it as totally nnHko, far away and distinct from, the 
natural world of which we have experience — as a conntry 
high np above the clouds, where people are ooutinunlly oocq- 
pied in doing the reverse of what they had any pkasnre in 
doing on earth, and indeed ore altogether bo changed in char- 
acter, habits, and pnrsnits, that, if they can a£Grm their 
identity, they mnst be very mnoh astonished at theraselveH, 
On the contrary, he considered the apiritnal world to be tha 
life and oaase of the natural world, which corresponded with 
It through out. 

" The wbolo natural world ooiraaponds to the spiritual world ool- 
lectWoly and in every part ; for the natural world exiata and auhulata 
from the spiritual world, just as an efleat does from its csose. , ., 

" Whenever I hare been in oompany with angals, the ohjects in 
appeared no exactly like those in the world, that 1 koew do 






1 earth. . 



10 little iHQereDoo between the life of the spirit and tha 
life of the hodjr. that thoea who heve died can hardly realize that ■ 
■bange baa heen made. . . . 

" A man is equally a man after death, and a man so periBclly that 
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he ImoVB no other tlian that he is bUII on earth. He Eees, heora, uiil 
gpeakB IS on earth; he walks, runs, and sits aa on earth; he esta and 
drinks u on earth; ho sleepa and wakes db on eerth; he enjofa 
aeiusl delights ee on earth; in shnit, he is a moii in genenil atid 
every particular hb on earth, whence it is plain that death is a con- 
tinnation of life, ond a mere traoait to another plana of being." 

All tilings in heaven, ho saya, appear to be in place and 
epace exactly as in the world, bat oil changes of place are 
effected by the mind. Wiion an angel or spirit deairea to go 
from one place to another, the desire effects its own accom- 
plishment, and be arrives sooner or later, according as he is 
eager or indifferent. " Approsimations in the spiritual 
world arise from similitadea of mind, and removals from dis- 
eimitiCiidea ; and thus spaces are merely signs of inner differ- 
ences. . . . From this case alone the hella are altogether 
separated from the heavena." 

Now Swedenhorg maintained that to him it was given, 
by the opening of his spiritnal sight, to enter the spiritual 
world and to aee what was going on there, while he waa still 
in the natural world ; and thst so completely that the spirits 
" knew no other than that I waa one of IbemselTes. An 
experience like mine no one from creation has had." It is 
not without intereat, nor without aignificance, to observe 
what a superior position he assigns himself in the spiritual 
world : he ia the seer in heav«n as on earth ; can see through 
the angels at a glance and teach them many things, while 
they in vain attempt to contend with him in argnmeat — are 
ignominionsly worsted if they protend to do so. The won- 
der is, how any one can sincerely accept as revelation some 
of the absurdities and obsceDities which be relates, how the 
natare of many of his spiritnal discoveries can fail to destroy 
faitti in hia seerebip. On the theory of his madness, tbe 
exalted position which he serenely asanmes, hia assertion of a 
correspondence between the spiritna! and the natural world, 
tnd the character of his revelations, are quite oonaistent. He 
lived and moved in the world, and saw it with his bodilj 
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ejea aa other persons aee it ; bat his disordered intellect waa 
oontlnnally occupied in spiriLualiBtio refleotions to which his 
disordered imaginiiCiun gava shape; the morbid creations 
being projected outward and. then represented as events of 
the spiritual world. Formerly he had devoted hia ener^ea 
to Bciontifio speculations, and bad elaborated wonderful tbeo- 
riea of Nature ; now that he bad discarded all soientific pnr- 
aaits, and confined himself entirely to the study and the 
mystical interpretation of the Scriptures, he framed a more 
wonderful theory of the spiritnol world. His eyes were in- 
deed opened to see what other people could not see, but the 
gift was nowise so singular as he imagined ; every monoma- 
oiao being similarly giited. What to him ore apace and 
time, the laws of Nature, tho hard-woa experience of man- 
kind, the BOoLal interests and obligations? He is above law, 
above eritioism, above error — boa a divine right to be always 

In 1T49 Swedeoborg published the first volnma of bis 
" Arcana Ooelestia," the work being completed in eight qaarto 
Tolames, the lost of which appeared in 1756. Most of thia 
time he appears to have spent in London. It would be vain 
to attempt to give an adequate idea of the variety of subjects 
handled by him and of the m.arvelons eiperiences which he 
records ; it mnat aitfSce to select and present a few illnatra- 
tiona from Mr. White's nomeroos quotations. 

The following are from the '' Spiritnal Diary." The first 
of them indicates the disturbed nights which he often had : 

stated tbsC «rtain spirits 

■/O kill me; but bocauss I wis bgdutb, I fbsnd noth' 

IddleoftheoigbtlawDlie, aodfall 



" When 1 was aboat to go to sleep, it 



log, and fell aaleep. About the 

that I did not breathe irom myseLT, but, as 1 boUevsiI, from Oaa 
It was then plunly told me that the whole hosts of spirita had ' 
4pire<l to anlTocato me, aad as sood aa they hud mode the attem 
heavenlj respiration waa opened in mo, ami thoj were defeated.' 



Another feature of his tronbled state c 
haire been a kleptomaniacal tendency : 
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" 1 obaerved thiit cfirt^n Hpirits often wiahed to excite me to steal 
IbiagB of Bmali value, buoIi sb ua met with in shops ; and bo great 
was their desire tint the; actually CDOVed m; hand. I tueeltuned 
that in the world these apirita bad lieen tradespeople, who by varioua 
arCiSces defrauded their cuslomen, acd thought it allowsble. Some 
had been celebrated cierohanta, at which 1 wondered. . . , When 
they were with me, aa Boon as I saw any thingin shopg, or an; piecva 
of money, or tlie like, their cupidity became manifeat to me; for 
thinking themBetvo& to be mo, they nrged that I should stretch forth 
my hand to steal, quite oontraiy to my usual state and oustom." 



naUacinationB of taste and smell w 



e not wanting : 
I, yea rattier often, happened that what had 
fcaated well, haa beea changed in ruy month to what a uasty, or to 
another taste. Twice, if I mistake not, sugar tasted almost like salt. 
A liquid 1 drank had infused into it a salty taste expressed by the 
epicits IVom the juices of the body. . . . Tbe taste of man is thus 
changed according to the phantasioa of the spirits. 

The spirits plot to mate him commit suicide : 

"It was often observed, that when 1 was in tbe streets, evil apirita 
wished to cast me under the wheels of carriages ; the effort was, in 
fact, habitual to them. To-day I notieed particularly that they ware 
in the oonatant endeavor to do so. I was enabled to perceive that 
evil spirits made the attempt, and that indeed such misobief is their 
life. 

" There was a certain woman (Surah Hijsselia) who inwardly cher- 
ished such an aversion to ber parents that she meditated poisoning 
them. She took into her head that I was willing to marry her, and 
when she found oat that she was mistaken, she was seized witb such 
hatred that shethonghtofkilllng me, had it been possible. She died 
not long afterward. 

"Some time before the fsculty of oonveraing with spirits was 
opened in me, I was impelled to commit suicide with a knife. The 
fanpulso grew so strong that 1 was forced to hiile the knife- out of sight 
in oiy dest. 

" I have now discnvered that Snrab Hesselia was the spirit who 
aicited the sniciilal impube as olten as I saw the knife. From this 
It may appear that man may be naconeciously infested witb Bpirita 
*to hated them during their life on earth." 

It will be observed howSwedenborg, whose Bense of right 
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and wrong was clear and eharp, Attribntea to wicked qiirtta 
tlie evil impulses and feeliogs which sprang from his disorder. 
" It is given to me to know instantly," he says, " the char- 
acter of spirits, and not to believe that the feelings which 
they insinuate ore my own, as people generally do, who credit 
themselves with whatever occurs in their mindB." Trnlj, a 
•aving faith, which evidently withheld him from the comniis- 
sioQ of many an overt act of insanitj. 

What he writes of the Qoakera, of whom his spiritnal ex- 
perience had given him a very bad opinion, mnj be quoted 
here, in order to show the kind of filthy imaginings which 
some persons are content to accept as his spiritual revela- 

" When 1 awoke in the n'.ght, I fbund in the hair of mj bead ■ 
mnllitudo of very Bmall snaken. It wbh percoivod ibat Quaker spirita 
b ad been plottiog agaiCBt me wbilo I was asleep, but without eSeot. 
It was only by their phantasies tbat they were among my hair where 
] felt tbem. 

" Tho aeorot woribip of the Quakers Beduloualj concealed from the 
world was made manifoat. It is a worship so wicked, cxDcrable, and 
Bbomloable, that were it known to Cbristians tbey would espel Qua- 
kers frotu Bocicty, and permit Ibom to live only among beaats. 

" Tbey have a vile communion of wives. The women aay tbey are 
poBSesaed by the devil, and tfaat they can ooty be delivered if men 
fiUed with tbe Holy Gboet cohabit with tbem. Uen *Dd women sit 
round a table, and wait for tbe influx of tbe epirit. . . . When a 
woman feela the devil, she aeleota a man and retires with him," 
eta., etc. 

"It was inquired wb ether the ^Juakere engaged ia these obsoenc 
rites with their daughters and maid'servonts, and it was flaid that 
tbey did." 

These atrocious and most abiiurd charges bear on their 
face the evidence of the sink in which they were engendered; 
they are the diagnsting spawn of a diseoaed fancy dwelling 
with B. pathological sympathy npon seinal obscenities after 
sexnal power had been ezhaasted by excesses. There is 
really no eionse which can be offered for them bat the SoJ 
exonse of a diseased miod. K his followers be possessed of 
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lome sure canon by which they are able to distinguish snch 
Iniqaitaas assertions from those which thejdcem iinqnestion- 
able troths of the spiritual worlds, and to pronounce them 
errors or hal loci nation 8, they sLiould declare it; for they as- 
Buredly rest on the same evidence as the aeer's other apiritnol 
rerelatioaa, and as the revelations of the monomaniac — the 
ipie dizit of the narrator. 

Swedenborg'a sublime self-aufScionoy comes strongly ont 
in his intercourse with the prophets, apostles, and other dis- 
tingniahed persona whom he meets in the spiritual world; he 
■tands in no sort of awe or reverence of them, Lardly shows 
them common respect. Why, indeed, should he, seeing that 
he declared liimself to have a mission eqaal to, or higher 
than, that which any of tbem had fnlSlled 1 Believing that it 
was throngh his instrnmentalitj that the Lord Jesus Obrist 
bod made his second advent for the institution of the new 
church signified by the New Jerusalem in the Revelation, 
his coming waa seaond only, if it was second, to the first ad- 
Tent. Whether he still had the notion, which during his 
acute attack of insanity he expressed, tbat he was actually 
tlie Messiah, does not clearly appear; it ia certain, however, 
that he believed the second coming to have token place in 
hia person, and the reign of the new church to have com- 
menced. He bad fulfilled what John had mystically foretold 
In the Bevelation ; and had been a witness of the last Judg- 
ment which took place in the w arid of spirits in the year 1757. 
Very characteristic of the placid monomania with which he 
iras afflicted ia the manner in which hespeaka of those whoae 
life and works placed them in a position of rivalry to him ; 
his serene superiority enables him to discover at a glance the 
evil passions with wliiflh they have been possessed. Observe 
what he says of David and of Paul; "David is possessed 
with the lust of being chief in heaven. . . . Persuaded that he 
was a god, be proclaimed liimself one." 

It woa natural, then, that he shoald have no kind feeling 
to Swedenborg ; 



" When I -weot to bed, evil spiriU fornifd a design to destroy m«, 
and for this end took meiuareB to call out hell and ever; miliDina* 
■pirit. . . . Tile; evoked David aUo, who Hppeared before me in > 
deiue clond." 

Assnredl; we have a right to wonder how those who ac- 
cept Swodenborg'a cidni of a Dif ldo mission contrive to rec- 
oncile these revelations of David'a character with the char* 
acter of the " man after God's own heart." It is impossible 
to accnse Swedenborg of conscious imposture ; no impostor 
would have ventured on gravely making snch incredible 
statements; it follows, therefore, either that Dovid woa an 
impostor, or that Bwedenborg was mad. Tagne and windy 
declamation will not ohacore the issue; for if the matter be 
sincerely sounded, it will appear that from the one or the 
other conclnBion there is no pscape. After all, the theory of 
insanity will be foand the most acceptable explanation or os- 
cnse, seeing that, if it be not admitted, many holy men besides 
David muat be deemed to have been nothing better than im- 
postors. Hero is what he says of Paul and his pretensions: 

" A oertoin devil fancied himeelf the very devil who deceived 
Adam and Eve. ... It was given ma to liear Fanl epoaliing with 
bim and saying he wished to be his oompsnion, und that they would 
go together and make themeelvea goda. 

" During my sleep I have been infcFrted by adulterers, and thia 
devil and Paul have lent there aid to my infeBters, and so stubbornly 
held me in an adulterous train of thoufrht that I could aoari^ely reiea^a 
myself. . . . Ilenoa Paul's nefarious oharaotarwaa made known. 

"Paul is among the worst of the apostlCH, aa has been mada 
known to me by larfte experienoe. . . . Besides, he connected him- 
self with one of the worst deTila, would iUn rule all things, and 
pledged himself to obtain for him hia end. It would be tediona for 
me (o write all I know about Paul." 

We are not concerned hero to vindicate Panl'a character, 
who certainly, though he called himself the least of the apos- 
tles, did not undervalue his importance; we are noncerned 
only with the revelation which Swedsaborg makes of his own 
sablline aelf-Bufficiency in heaven as on earth. Luther, hear' 
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I tog of his power wtile in the natural world to converse with 
those in the spiritual world, odine with otliers to see him, and 
asked many qaestions ; learning, however, that the chnreh 
had come to an end and that a n«w chnrcb liad commenced, 
he grew very indignant; but after a while hia railing ceased, 
Bnd he received the doctrine of the new Jernealem, and ridi- 
onled his former tenets as in direct oppoaition to the Word. 
Calvin is in like manner refuted by Swedenborg, and feboked 
in the following energetic words: 

" YoQ tEtlk Impioaaly : bogone, yon wicked apirit I You ara in 
tli8 spiritual world, and do joo not know thiit predoHtination implim 
tfiat tome ue appoiateli for beaven sod aome for faeli I Have yon 
any other idea of God tban as of a tyrant, wboadmitabia favorites into 
hiB city, but condemns the rest to a slaughtcr-houBc! Be aebamed 
tben, aDd blusb for your doctrmc 1 " 

The eitracta which have been made will be sufficient to 
exhibit the ridicniona side of Swedonborg's revelations of his 
in.t«rcoarse with the spiritual world, and the insane extrava- 
gance of bia pretenaioBS ; nevertlielcsa, it wonld be a great 
mistake to suppose that all which be saye in bia "Arcana 
Oipleatia " is equally foolish ; it cannot, indeed, be denied 
that there is much of a very different character. Take, for 
example, hia aconnt of character, which he asserts to be 
the only passport to heaven ; It ia unchangeable after death ; 
■wherever there is a man in whose heart benevolence roles, 
there is an angel ; and wherever there is a man in whose 
heart selfishness rules, there is a devU, who will remain so 
for all eternity. "Ample experience enables me to testify 

^that it is impossible to communicate heavenly Hfo to those 
who have led an infernal life on earth." 
I "Some who believed tbat tbey could eaeily receive divine truths [ 
■Her death from the lips of sngeis, and therewith amend their 
hftbita, were aubjectod to the eiperiment. Some of them understood 
the truths they heard, and appeared to accept them ; but presently, 
when left to Cbemaetves, they rejected, and even argued against, whU 
they had learned. Otbera denied the. trnlhs as quickly as they were 
len. . . . They are told for their instruction that heaven ie not 




by the Lord, and that if thoj- pleoae they m«y go 
loap as thoy lika. WTieo, however, they make th* 
Beixed at tbe threshold with suoh aoguiib that, in 
they cost themselvoa down hoadloog." 

From these and similar eTperiments, it is rendered oep- 

tain that no change in character ia poasihie after death; to 
transform an evi! life into a good life wonid be to deatroy it 
altogether. Sorely there is a far higher nense of tratb than 
there is in the vulgar fancy that in changing worlds there 
will be a change of character ; that a man, in taking leave of 
this life, will take leave of his tastes, feelings, habits, and 
opinions, and mid ergo anddenly a revolntion of nature 
eqnivalent to the de<<traotion of his identity and the creation 
of a new being. Were sach ft transformation to tate place, 
it is quite plain that the individoal woald not knotv himself 
any more than the butterfly knows the caterpillar which it 
has been, and that no one else would know liim ; that he 
woold not need, therefore, to concern himself greatly about 
a future state of immortality in which he would be so oom- 
pletely cut off from his earthly life as to have no real relation 
to it. That only which has been heavenly here will be heaven- 
ly hereafter. What, ia truth, is the heuTenly reward of a vir- 
tuous life but the love of virtne and the iinliindered practice 
of virtuous acta? What the punishment of hell but the delight 
in vice and the tinrestrained indulgence of a vicions uaturet 
Whatever his eternal future, each man on earth has heaven 
or hell in and around him, and will aaauredly take one or the 
other with him wherever he goes, and not find it there. Ac- 
cordingly, Swedenborg asserts that no one is punished in tbe 
world of spirita for deads done on earth. An evil spirit is only 
punished for the crimes lie then and there commits. " J^ev- 
ertheleaa, there is no actual diSerence, wliether it is s^d 
that the wicked are punished for their crimes on earth, or 
for the crimes they commit in the world of spirits; hecause 
every being preserves his charni^ter through death, and afr 
tempts to repeat tbe deeds done in the flesh." 
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He observed tLat tlia angels at once discovered a rotui'i 
atobiographj in hia atraotnre : 

" Whan B man's desdn are discovered after dasth, his angole, who 
'eicquittiture, look into bis face, and estend their eiamioUlon over 
hla whole bixl}', bQginning with the Sugera of each hand. I was 
■urprisad at thle, and tbs reaaon was thna explained to me : 

"Everj voiitioD and tliouglit of raan is inacribad on hia brain; 
for volition and thought have tboir boginninga in the brnin, whenoa 
tbey are conveyed to the bodily members, wberoin they torminsta. 
Whatever, tharafore, ia in the mind ia in tbo brain, and from tba 
braia in the body, ncaordiag to the order of its parts. Ttiun a caaD 
viitss hia life in his pliyalque, and thus the angela disootei hia anto- 
biograpby in Mb struotnre." 

Ia there not bere the assertion of a great acientifio trnlh, 
whether it be a truth of the spirit Qftl world or not? The his- 
tory of a man is hia character, and hia character ia written oa 
his organization, and might be read there bad we but senses 
acute enough to decipher the organic lettera. There is not a 
tbonght of the mind, not a feeling of the heart, not on aspi- 
ration of the BOol, not a pasaion that finda vent, not a deed 
which is done, tbat ia not graved with an unfailing art in the 
Btructure of the body ; its every organ and the conslitoent 
elementa of each organ grow to the fashion of their exercise, 
and there ia notbicg covered that might not be revealed, 
nothing hid that might not be known. Is not thia a high, 
Eolemn, and appalling thought? If there be a resurrection 
of the body, then the opening of the book at the day of jodg- 
ment will be an nnfolding of the everlasting roll of its ru- 
membrance; but if the body rise not again, atill its life baa 
not passed isaueleaa, for every act has blended with and be- 
come a part of the energy of Natnre, increasing or diminish- 
ing the evil or good in it, and will never throngh all time 
have an end. 

What Swedenborg aaya concemingtbe mode of life neces- 
sary in order to enter heaven, deserves to be quoted as an in- 
dication of the p roc tioal spirit which he had inheritedfrom hia 
■hrewd and rather worldly father. To live for heaven it it 
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not at aU necesaarj ttiat a maa cease to live ontwardlj as 
others do; he may grow rich, beep a plentiful table, dwell in 
a fine bouse, vear apleiidid o[iparel, and enjo; the pleaanrea 
of the TTorld and the flesh: 

" It is quite allowable that a man should acquire and accumulata 
wealtli, pniridad be emptoj no cunning or wicked artifice ; that ha 
■bould eat and drink delicately, prcvided he do uot make life conEist 
in eating and drinking; that he abould dwell in mngniScenoe accord' 
lag to bia oHtate ; that he abnnid aonrerse as ofbera do, frequent 
plaosB of amusument, ond buay hiroeElf in worldlj affaire. There is 
no □eceiBit}' for him to asEumo h devout anpect, a ead countenance, 
or to hang his bcftd ; he may be glad and cheerful ; nor ia he eom- 
pelled lo ^ve to the poor, except so far as he is moved bj affeotioo. 
In ona word, be ma; live outward]; as a mao of the world, and snch. 
Dondnct will not hinder his admLBSion Co heaven, if only he thinks 
interiorly in a becoming manuer of God, and in busincBB desli rigiit- 
eoualj with his neighbor, 

" from much coDTcrBation and Gzperienoe among angels, it bas 
been given me to know most certainly that the rich enter heaven la 
easily as the poor; that no one is excluded from heaven, because he bsa 
lived in abundance, and that no one ia admitted bocanae be baa been 
poor. Eich and poor alike have entered beaveo, and many who 
have been rich enjoy greater griory and happiness than those who 
have been poor. The poor do not go to heaven on account of tbeii 
poverty, but on account of their life ; for whether a man be rich or 
poor, be is what his life is, and if be live well be is received, and if 
to live ill he is rejected." 

A far more easy and praotipable religion for every-dfty 
life than the religion which Swedenborg claimed to have 
carried forward to a new and higher development. It hafl 
been charged against the moral precepts of Chrietionity, aa 
tanght in the New Testament, that tbey concern them- 
selves with suffering only, not with doing, incnlcating passiv- 
ity, but nowise helping in the active work of life, and tiere- 
fore, if carried out in practice, placing the good man entirely 
at the meroy of the bad. They do not, it is said, constitnt« 
a complete code of doctrine anlScient for guidance and direo- 
tion in the practical struggle of exiatence, bat reqnire to be 
BDppIemented by a series of inaxima applicable to the develop- 
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ment uad formiitioa of character under the duties and respon- 
nbilitiea of aotiTc Ufa. Certainl]r it is nut id the New Testa- 
ment that mea Snd the principles requisite far the eaoceasful 
oonduot of life on the eschange, at the bar, in the senate, or 
in anf other departmetit of eager onmpetition and strife. It 
would floarcely bo correct to aay that Bwedenborg has fur- 
nished a praotioiJ code of morality deriving its life and power 
from the morality of the New Testament ; but he has through- 
out hia writings produced such a moaa of flonnd criticism and 
instmctive commentary as constitutes an important contribu- 
tion to a practical system of Ohristian ethics. He is inconsist- 
ent, he contradicts himself he puts forward strange and anao- 
ceptable doctrines ; still bis clear sincerity, and niarrelloua 
powers which he frequently displays in hia exposition of the 
Seriptares, call forth irresistibly a feeling of admiration, and 
almost constrain, not a belief in bis spiritual pretensions, 
bat aa aoquiescenae in Emerson's description of him as a 
colossal soil], " one of the mastodons of literature." It would 
be impossible, by the quotations which we are able to mate 
here, to give a faithful idea of his moral reflections and script- 
Qrol commentaries ; while reading some of them one is con- 
strained to look back from time to time to his history, and to 
the character of some of his other writings, in order to recall 
the madness of his pretensions. The extract which follows, 
dealing with the scriptural maxim to lore your neighbor as 
yourself, will serve to sliow the characteristioaHy practical 
tarn which Swedenborg gives to it. It is not the individual 
who is to he loved, but the goodness and truth in him that 
are to be loved ; 

" Sot before you throB poraons, or ten, whom you may be Belecting 
for some domestio offloe, and what oth.er criterion linvo you but the 
l^oodneBS &ud truth irhich are in them i Hna ia mnu from goodusaa 
mad truth. Or, if you aro BoleatLog □□« or two to enter your service, 
do you not inquire ioto the wHI and intelleot of eooh! The Deighbot 
you eon love will bo tha one yon nill ohoose on this occaaiou. A 
^D Devil may present the same appearenoe aa a Man Angel. Bene- 
Utiiig the Man Angel for tha aaka af goodness and truth in him, 
and not boneStinjt t)ie Man Devil, is charity ; for ebarity eonaiiti 



In piiniahing Che Man Deiil if he does evil, uid in rowiLrding Cba 
Han An^^el. 

" A man b a neighbor neoording to the kind and measure of hii 
Whoever doei not dittlnituiiih rasnliind b; the Celt of 
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»ived it 









. . Itia oommuiilj'biilieTedthalabroth- 
ie.);hbor than a atmnger, and a f«llaw- 
Countryman than a foreigner ; btiL birth deea not muka one person 
mora a neighbor than anothflr, not eveo a father or a mother, nor 
eduoUioD, noT kin, Dor eountiy . Eiory one ia a neighbor aoooTding 
to hie goodneu, be be Qreek or gentila. . . . 

"Charity, that la really ft«niiiDe, is prudent and triae. Other 
eharity is apurlona, becaoae merely impuL^ivs, gashinj; from tlie will 
trithont quallScatioa in the ligbt of the understanding," 

"Wlien an cril-mmded peraon tttkea the coat which belong 
to another, it isnooharitjta give him a. cluak also— the char- 
itj ia to get him punished as expeditiouBl? as posaible; tuad 
« to put great posHesaions to is to Bell them in 
order to give to the poor, merely because they ara poor. 
Bach is the evolution to which the ptissive morality of Ohristi- 
anity oomes in the church of the New Jernsalem ; and it is 
not improbable that Bome of those conscientious men who sin- 
cerely accept Swedenborg ae a prophet find no little comfort 
of mind in a code which, wliile deriving its inspiration from 
the morality of the New Testament, yet adapts it to the 
eiigenoiea of daily hfe in the world where the wicked abonnd, 
and must be held in some kind of Bnbjoction. Frime-Minis- 
ter Hopken, who had known Swedenborg for two-and -forty 
years, and who averred that in all his experienoQ he did not 
recollect a character of more uniform exoeilence— always 
contented, never fretful nor morose — said of his religion : 

" I hava Bometimoa told the king that if ever a new colony were 
fomied, no better religion could be eatabliahad there tbao that devot' 
op<td by Svedonborg from the Soored Scriptures, and for these rea- 

" I. This religion, in preference to, and in a higher degree than 
any other, man produce the moi't honest and tnduatiioas aabjeets ; 
ftiT it plaOBB, and plaeea properly. Hi mortkip nf God in uta. 

"11. It causes M<batf/«re^(fa)M,- death being regard«d inM» 
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One virtae of Swedeiiborg, which he shares with Bacon 
and Goethe, and which ehonld he made mention of here, was 
that he detested, and gave vigorous expreasion to bia deteata- 
Kon of, metaphysics, as barren and fallaciona, transcending 
the sphere of thoaght, and by meana of which theology had 
been drawn from its simplicity and made artificial end cor~ 
E tnpt. It was seldom that his iiractical instincts deserted him ; 
ke was certainly not, in any just sense of the word, a mystic. 
Thus mnoli aa to the revelation which Swedenborg makes 
qI himself in bia writings. It will be intereating, before con- 
cluding, to ascertain the aort of impression which be pro- 
dnoed on those who had personal intercourse with him. Un- 
fortnnntely, the principal information which we have on thia 
point comes from those who have been specially intereste<i in 
giving it, and whose testimony is not free from the bias of 
I their belief in his pretensions. Stories in confirmDtion of Mb 
I iniraculouB powers are related ae wonderful and true, while 
m rtories discrediting them are pat down as false and spitefol, 
> The volgar notion that a madman must be incoherent, or 
dangeroas, or furious, prepared those who bad read his ex- 
traordinary revelations to find something strange in bis be- 
havior; and when they were introdnoed to a calm and conr- 
teoua old gentleman, who conversed sensibly on all ordinary 
aubjeots and related hia extraordinary spiritual experiences 
with a qoiet and assured confidence, they were naturally anr- 
prised, and found it hard to believe that bis stories had not 
some real fonndation. How little warranted by facta euoh ■ 
conclnaion was, an bour'a experience in a lunatic asylnm 
■would have proved to them. Then, again, it is not liioJy that 
one, not particularly interested in him, would be at the 
s to put on record their experience of him. Mrs. Cottlo 
onatantly publiahing extraordinary interpretations of 
, and distributing them far and wide, as Sweden- 
g distribated his booka to bishops, deaus, clergy, diutot- 
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ritiea, and persoiiB of emineace in dtiFerent countries ; bat no 
one thioka it worth wbik to enter apoo a formal refatatioo 
of Mrs. Oottle, or to reoord for the benefit of generations to 
oome tbetr opinion of her lunac<r. What is self-erident needs 
no demonstration. When we do liappen to get the evidence 
of disinterested witneBses, who had had opportanities of 
lengthened observatiun, it proves that the suspicion of mad- 
ness was excited bj his sin^nlar behavior. On one of his 
Toyagea from Sweden to England, when he had kept his 
berth almost the whole time, and had been often heard 
speaking aa if in conTerBation, the steward and cabin-boy in- 
formed the captain that their passenger was oat of his mind, 
''Out of his mind or not," aaid the captain, " as long as he is 
quiet I have no power over him. He is always reasonftble 
with me, and I have the best of weather when he is aboard." 
Those that go down to the sea in ahipa ore not free Irom ea- 
perstition, and Swedenborg'e presence on board seems to 
have been thonght lucty, as associated with a quick passage. 
At one time he appears to have run some danger of being sent 
to a lunatic asylum, his nephew Bishop Filenins and some 
of the clergy having entertained the idea on accoont of the 
oSence which his heretical doctrines were to the established 
religion. Happily the design, if it were ever serionaly enter- 
tained, came to naught ; it would have been a great pit;r sd^ 
a greater iiy'nstice had it been carried into effect. Neither 
science nor philosophy had yet apprehended all thinge that 
are in heaven and earth, and it is always well, therefore, to 
examine without prejudice, rather than to suppress with 
hasty violence, any novel opinions, however atrange and in- 
credible they may seem. The history of the progress of 
knowledge is a history of the iocredible becoming credible, 
of the strange being found true. 

For a abort time, in 1761, Swedenborg took an active part, 
as a member of tlie Honse of Nobles, in the deliberations of 
the Swedish diet. He evinced great iotereat in the questions 
which were diecossed, spoke with credit to himself, and was 
listened to with respect: but sooo perceiving, as he thonght, 
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' that envy, hatred, ond self-aeeking, previuled among the mem- 
bers, hs beoame dissatisfied, and ceaced to attend. Instead 
of living and lahoring among men, helping by patient en- 
durance and wise insight to gaide and lead them in the right 
way — being in the world, if not of it— he retired to his medi- 
tations and visions, wliere he had matters all his own nay. 
Thus he abandoned a life of action, whereby the jnst balance 
of the facnlties is maintained, and went willingly the vroy of 
his madness. 

When in Sweden he lived in a small house, which he had 
bnilt himself in one of the snbnrba of StociiboJm, his servants 
being B gardener and hia wife, nrho lived in the house. He 
gave very little trouble, his diet "being very simple; he mado 
his own coffee, which he drank freely (lay and night, and his 
dinner was usnally asmall loaf broken into boiled milk. He 
■lept between blankets, not likiog sheets, and, as he informed 
the Bev. A. Ferelins, "never washed his face or hands, and 
never brushed his clothes, for no dirt or dost would sticit to 
him." His bodily health was nsaally good ; sometimes, how- 
K «ver, he soffered from severe toothache, which lie attributed 
[ to hypocritical spirits who beset bim. On one occasion Paiil 
Tfts the wicked spirit that thas troubled him. A moat wicked 
adulterer was with him Bome days, and produced pains in 
the toes of his left foot, loins, and breast. Devils tried to 
enter his brain and kill him, but the Lord saved him. So it 
was with other pains, which ceased when the evil spirits 
which induced them were routed. He paid little regard to 
day and night, sometimes sleeping througli the one and work" 
ing through the other, and he woold occasionally lie in bed 
entranced for days together. He was often heard talking 
aloud in the night, and when asked what had been the mat 
tor, would answer that evil spirits had blasphemed, and that 
Ls speaking against tliem zealously. 

ometimoB he vfcuM WBcp bitterly, ond cry, with n loud Voioe, 
piord, help roe 1 O Lord, my God, foranke me nol I ' Whan seen 
statee, he appeared hb Bick. When delivered from ttiem, ha 
7, ' Ood bs eternally praiiedt All auffering has puaad 
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tmij. Be comforted, m; fHenilB ; notliing ha 
Lord doei not permit.' 

" After DDG of thene trtula, lie went t« bod uid did not 
■flveral daja. Hia servants grew uneany; perliapa iie Imd died 0/ 
trigbt ; and they debated whether thej' ahould not Eummon his relfr- 
tlvBB, nnd foreo open the door. At length the gardener climbed totha 
iFlndow, and, to liia great rclier, saw hia master tnm in bed. Keit 
day be rang Iha boll, Tha wile Want to the room, and related how 
aniuouB they hud been, to which he cheerfully replied lie had been 
very irell, and had wanted for nothing." 

lie was accessible and affsbletoviaitors, ■women excepted,* 
and talked freely concerning' his interconrBe nith the spirit nal 
world, speaking with Bucb an air of gravitj and siticerity as 
prevented any on becoming display of inaredulitj. Neverthe- 
lesa, lie esbiLited oopsiderable slirewdness in evading at- 
tempts on the part of believers to obtain a positive teat of 
Lia wonderfal powers. A certain student of Upsal, Nicolas 
CoUin, who, having read his books with admiration, visited 
him, requested hs a great favor that he would procure him 
an interview with his brother who had died a few montlia 
before. Swedenborg inquired what his motives were for de- 
aii'ing SDch A com mtmi cation. " I confe^ed I bad none be- 
sides gratifying brotherly affection, and an ardent wish to ei- 
plore a scene so sublime and interesting to a aerioas mind. 
He replied that my motives wore good, hnt not sufficient; 
that if any important spiritual or temporal concern of mine 
had been the caae, he would then have solicited permission 
from the angela, who regulate those tnatters." Lavater, who 
wrote to Mm from Zurich with great respect and sincerity, 
putting four definite questions which he was eager to have 
answered, was not more sacceesfal. Swodenborg did not 
reply to the letter ; and a second letter, similarly earnest and 
pressinp, which Larater sent, was also left unanswered, not- 
withstanding the profoond ciprcaaion of reverence and the 
nrgent entreaty which it contained. To a minister of state 

• Be woDtd aeenolidyalaiie, luaertjng tbafncmen ua irtnil and mlKht 
pnt«od tiiat I aonght tbelr cJoaar af^nalDUnoe.^^ Evideatly he had not fldled tc 
profit br tbt mlitnu-keeplng apaiSBoe of hit yanagar da^a. 
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irlto applied to him for information coneenjing a certain 
young prince who had diaappeareJ, withoot any one know- 
ing (vhat hail become of him, he replied that the prince was 
in a society of tlie spiritual world to which he could not 
readily gain admission ; that tfao angels had no knowledgo 
of his etate ; and that the matter wua not of sufficient impor- 
tance to warrant an apjilication to the Lord ahoiit it. Fro- 
fiisely liberal in hia roTeUtiona when tbero was no oppor- 
tunity of checking hia stories, he evaded sach direct quea- 
tions as wonld have brought hi^ pretenaiona to the test of 
experiineot. It is, as it ever h&s been, a circnmatanoe inci- 
dental to manifestations of the supei-natnral that they fail to 
take plaoejust when, la order to confound the skeptical, they 
ought to take place, and that tliey are needlessly abundant 
in the presence of tljose who are so fall of faith that they do 
not require to be convinced in order to testify of them. No 
wonder, then, that ho many persona who And it nowise con- 
trary to the order of Nature to believe in the eiistence of 
fanatics, madmen, and impostors, claiming anpernatnral pow- 
ers and witneaaing to supernataral stories, do find it alto- 
gether oontrary to their experience of the order of Sature to 
believe in anpomatural eventa. 

About the beginning of Angnst, 1771, Swedenborg visited 
England for the last time. lie took possession of the lodg- 
Oold Bath Fields which he had occupied on a former 
n, at the house of one Richard Shearsmith, a wig-maker, 
on Christmas Eve, he had a stroke of apoplexy which 
leprived him of the power of sp eech aod produced paralyaia 
side. From this attack he rallied for a time, recovering 
his speech ; but on the Q'JtlL of March, 1772, he gently expired, 
baring, it is said, predicted on what day he should die. "Ho 
was as pleased," said the servant, " as I shonld have been if I 
iras going to have a holiday, or going to some merry-making," 

Thus passed over to the silent majority one the atorj of 
whose life, notwithstanding the ecuentricitiea which it ex- 
poses, cannot fail to excite a kindly interest. There wonld 
!ba no adTantage, but on the contrary a certainty of mislnter" 
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pretation, in attempting to make a Enmmary estimate of his 
ohar&cter; tbie is best ezbibited in tba history of Ma life. 
The trtth aaanredlj- lies in the mean between the Oppoaiug 
views taken of him. Ou the one liand, there are t^iose who 
Bee in bim an inspired seer, ond atabbornlj refuse to see any 
inaanitj; on the other h anil, there are those who see onlj 
the insanitf, and dismiss him with pity or contempt. There 
is troth in l>oth these estronie opinions, error in both of 
them. That Bwedeeborg did, as he asserted, enter the 
Spiritual world and have dailj intercourse with angels there, 
and see and hear tlie things which he declared that he saw 
and heard, is an opinion which it wonld be B humiliation 
and shame to discuss seriously in this ceatnrj, unless some 
reason can be given for supposing that all the delusions of 
insanitj are broken glimpses of a higher region of existence 
than onr sound senses coo take cognizance oC Id that case, 
however, it might still he open to dispute whether Sweden- 
borg's heaven discovers any higher scones and events, or a 
more exalted order of heings, than the world in which we 
live ; for it seems truly rather a vulgar and a commonplace 
invention, soch as any person of oi'dinarj ingennity giving 
the rein to bis fancy, and untronhled by any doubt of him- 
self, might easily imagine. Certainly there is nothing in hb 
revelation which by its inliorent power and grandeur inti- 
mates even, ranch less testifies to, a superhuman insight; 
nothiag which is inconsistcat or incompatible with the wild 
imaginations of a person the balance of whose faculties has 
been lost. Like the painter's picture of a lion beneath which 
it was necessary to write " This is a lion," Swodenborg's 
representation of the spiritual world needs a like inecriptioQ 
in order to be known. Looking sitnjily to the intellcctnal 
power displayed in its mannfactnre, we are hound to ao- 
tnowledge tliat it cannot be compared for a moment with 
that which is ealiibitcd in a drama of Shakespeare, or even 
with that which we may recognize in n superior noveL Oom* 
pare the visions of Swedenborg, who had so many timet 
been in liearen, with the risions of Dante, " the man who 
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I iad seen hell ; " do thej not show by the side of these liba 

tbe wild, ireexj, and incoLerent flights of a dreaming or ■ 

delirions imagination) How itnmeasurflbly below the true 

and noble creations of a great imagination, rigbtly cultivated, 

'working calmly under the restraints of law, and revealing its 

insight and strcngtii in its repose and self-control I Consider 

the ridiooiona height to which Swedenborg eialts himself; 

Ite is as mnch superior to the inhabitaats of heaven as he is 

L'.to the dwellers upon earth, for, while possessing, as a natural 

Kuan, all the privileges of epiritiml inaight whioh the angels 

plkDve, and easily surpassing them In spiritnal knowledge, he 

oan in a moment become invisible to them, by returning to his 

natural self. That he has fonnd disciples who devoutly accept 

to die nttermost theso pretensions proves that it is impossible 

to be too bold ia specniating on the credality of mankind. 

On the other hand, it cannot be denied that among the 
many absnrd things he has written, there are also many 
worda of wisdom, fruitful veins of original thought, and pas- 
sagea profoundly suggestive even to the best of minds. Be- 
oaase a man's mind is nnsound, all which ho says is not, 
therefore, folly. It is a vulgar and mischievous error, spring- 
ing &om the grossest ignorance of insanity, to suppose that a 
person who speaks rationally and behaves with propriety 
cannot be mad, as it is also to suppose madmen necessarily 
incapable of rational intellectual exertion; athwart the 
murky atmosphere of madnesa lightning-flashes of the deepest 
insight occasionally shoot, and the light of genius is some- 
times only the light of a falling star. The recognition of 
Swedenborg's haUucinations and delusions, and the rqection 
of the cardinal doctrines of his Inter years, on the ground of 
insanity, by no means warrant the rq'ection of all that he boa 
developed from his false premises or engrafted on them. 
Moreover, though he was insane, he was capable of taking 
care of biiosclf sufflciently well, and of managing his affairs 
with prudence. 

Perhaps it was fortnnate for the prophet of the Church of 
e New Jerusalem that he lived in Sweden, and in the laal 
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tentnry ; fiir, Lad he lived at the present da; in England, it is 
reiy doabtful whether he would have boon left id nodLaturbed 
possession of bia freedom and his property. There might, 
indeed, have been no stiiall danger of the ertinotion of hia 
prophetic mission in a Innatio aajlum. Wliether the world 
wonld hare suffered loss, or gained anj thing by the violent 
(nppreaaion of his doctrines, are questions eonueming which 
OD^jectares mnst be fntlie; but my aonv lotion no questionably 
b thiit it would have saSored loss. In troth, no one has yet 
Buffloiently oonsidared how mnch originality and individnnl- 
itj are syatemutioally gnppreseed in lanatia asylnms, and how 
hard it would have gone with some of the most diatingnbhed 
refurmera of past ^nerations if their lota had been cast in 
these days when there are scattered over the land bo msny 
overgrown and orercrowded asylnras. Onn any one, after 
reading the Journal of George For, believe that he wonld not, 
had he lived now, have found his way into a lunatic asylum ! 
Thna would Quakerism have been blasted in its germ, and the 
world robbed of all the benefit which it has reaped from that 
form of relijrious belief. Of autobiographies, ooe of the most 
interesting is the autobiography of Benveniito Cellini, hot the 
purusnl of it cannot fail to convince a candid reailer that Ben< 
vennto Oellini. had ho lived n ow, would have been ahnt np in 
a lunatic asylum long before iie had produced hia finest work 
of art. Had not Oorate been removed from Esqnirol's aaylnm 
when there seemed no prospect of his recovery, and taken 
home to the care of his wife, It may ho deemed certain that 
the world would never have had the system of the Positive 
Philosophy. The power of the stepping out of the beaten 
track of thought, of buratinK liy a happy inspiration through 
the bonds of habit and originnting a new line of reflection, ia 
most rare, and should be welcomed and profited by, in spitfl 
of its oftentimes becoming extravagant, and BOtnetiraes da- 
(fenerating into the vagaries of insanity. TTie individuals who 
manifest these impulses of developmout may not see their 
true relations, and may carry them to a ridiculous extreme: 
but they are still, perhaps, the unconscious organs of a new 
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birtit of thought, which shnll plant itself aad hecome largely 
fruitfnl in the minds of others possessed of a larger philo- 
sophic capacity, bnt not, perhaps, capable ot the originating in- 
Bpiration ; for the men who perceive and coordinate the ten- 
dencies of developmeat are not cnmioonl; themenwbo origi- 
nate them. The originality is truly an inspiration, coming 
we know not whence, and tbe very opposite in action to that 
power of habit which enthralls the mental life of tbe majority 
of mankind. There are entagimistic Torces at work in tlia 
determination of tbe orbit of hnman tbongbt as tlicre are ip 
the determination of the orbits of the plun«ts — a centriAigal 
or revolntionary force giving the expansive impulse of new 
ideas, and a centripetal or conservative force manifest in the 
restraining influence of hahtt ; the resultant of their opposing 
Actions being the detenuinntioa of the orbit of tlie evolution 
of mind. Is it not, then, beyondmeosureaad to think that pre- 
eiOQSgennaof originality may he blighted by tbe practice, too 
prevalent in this era, of treating as insanity any marked devia- 
tion from the common standard of tbongtt or action! Na- 
ture, we know, shows a most lavish and reckless waste of life, 
of fifty seeds often bringing not even one to bear, bnt herein 
does not Bet an example which it is man's dnty or interest to 
follow; for the parpose or nit!M of his being ia to improve 
upon Nature, to carry it tbrongh hnman nature to a higher 
evolution. In accomplishing patiently and faithfully this 
ftinction he mnst work by a far other method than that 
which self-inspired seers into self-created spiritnal worlds 
ftdopt; hat, while rejecting their method, he may still grate- 
ftilly gather the good fraits of their lives, and profit by the in- 
Btmction which is to be obtained from the study of even tbe 
most erratic orbits. Now, as ever, and forever, it is true that 
the wrath, tlie folly, the madness of men are made to praise 
Dim whom sun and moon, lire and heat, winter and summer, 
mountains and hilla, seas and floods, the green things of tha 
earth, and the holy and humble men of heart, bless, praise, and 
I magnify forever, hut whom systems of theology and tha 
■'prophets thereof have so much misrepresented and degraded. 
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It baa been the onatom of oertain disciplee of tbe so- 
tailed Posiiive PhiloBophj to repodiftte aa extravagant the 
wiill-knowD opinion of FrotagorOB, that man woa the meas- 
ure of the nniverso. If the proposition be nnderstood of 
niaa aa be is known to himself hj the royelatjoas of self- 
conBciocsnesa, tbcro is onqiioetionablj great reason for its 
r^eotion ; bnt, if it be applied to him aa on objective Btndy, 
it is manifest that modem science is tending to prove it bj 
no moana so absurd as it has been aometiuies deemed. D&j 
bj da?, indeed, is it becoming more and more clear tbat, as 
Sir T. Browne has it, man " parallels Natore in the coamog- 
rapby of himself; " that, in trnth, "we are that bold and 
adventurous piece of Nature which be that stndies wisely 
learna in a oompendiam what others labor at in a divided 
piece and endless volume." + The " heaven -descended yvSOi 
ataorir " acquires new valno as a maxim inculcating on man 
the objective study of himself. 

The earliest cultivators of Grecian philosophy — Thales, 
Anaximenea, and Diogenes of ApoUonia— did seek objec- 
tively for the ifxh or first prineiple of things common to 
man and the rest of Nature. Tliia primitive kind of indno- 
tion was soon, however, abandoned for the easier and speed- 
ier deduction from the subjective facts of consciousness; ao 
that, aa the German philosopher is said to have done with 

• BHlieh ana FbrHgnXeaioo-CIUr. Seeisu, So. 6i, lB6a. 
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the elepbont, man constrncted the laws of an external world 
out of tlie depths of his own conscioasneas. Becaose an in- 
dividnol was conaoious of cert^n paaaions which influenced 
hia conduct, be faocied that natural bodieB were ulTected in 
tliuir relationa to one another hj like pnsaions. Hence the 
phenomena of Nature were explained b; Bjmpathiea, antip- 
athies, lovea, discords : oil had an antipathy to water ; 
Nature abhorred a viiciium ; Lore was the creative force 
which produced development and harmonj ; Hate, the de- 
HtructivB force which produced disorder and discord. The 
method was only a phase of the anthroporaorpbism by which 
the Dryad was placed in the tree, the Naiad in the fountain, 
and the gods of mankind were created by man. 

The result of snch a method waa inevitable. "When in a 
language there is but one word for two or three different 
meanings, as happens in all laoguagcs before the cultivation 
of science — when, for example, the loadstone is said to attract 
iron, the earth to attract heavy bodies, the plant to attract 
moisture, and one raind to attract another, without further 
diflerenljation — there necessarily is an ambigoity about 
words; dispates thereupon arise, and the unavoidable issue 
is sophistry and sophists. That ■was a result which the in- 
genious and active mind of Greece soon reached. In scien- 
tific nomenclature it is constantly becoming necessary to dis- 
card words which are in common use, because of their vague- 
ness and wont of precision; for as it is with life objectively, 
and as it is with cognition or life subjectively, so mnst it be 
"with the language in' which the phenomena are expressed. 
A sciBntiflo nomenclature mnat rightly present a progress 
from the general to the special, must reflect in its increasing 
specialization the increased speciali nation of human adapta- 
tion to external Nature. As might be expected, Plato and 
Aristotle both recognized the evil in Greece, and both tried 
to check it. The metaphysics, analytics, etc., of the latter 
bave been described as a dictianary of general terms, " the 
process throughout being first to discover and establish deft- 
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nito meanings, tind then to approprinte to each a several 
word." * Bat it is in Tain to attempt to eBtabliali words ex- 
cept as living ont|j70wtha of actual facta in Nature. The 
mothcHl was a mistalten one ; there was not an intending of 
the mind to the realities of eternal Nature, and knowledge 
WBB barren, wanting those "frnits and invented worts" 
which Bacon pronounoes to he, ae it were, " sponsors and 
Bnretiea for the truth of philosophy," 

Uach the same thing happened in the earlier part of the 
Middle Ages. The mirstioista and eophlHtry which then pre- 
yiuled, the endless and unprofitable but learned and ingeniong 
disputes concerning empt; propositions and words whluh had 
no definite meanings, mif^ht be said to represent the wasted 
efforts and unoTaUing strength of a blind giant. Bat aa the 
infant, moved hy an interna! impulee, at first strives nnoon- 
Bcionalj for its mother's breast and draws its nourishment 
therefrom, gradnolly awakening thereby to B conBciooHness 
of the mother who tmpplies it, so the human mind for a time 
gathered unoonacionaly the material of its knowledge from 
Nature, until it was gradually awakened to a full consoioua- 
ness of the fruitful bosom which was supplying it. The al- 
ohemist, moved by his avarice and the instinct of a unity in 
Nature, and the astrologer, moved by the feeling of a destiny 
governing Jiumon actions, both lighted on treoanres which, 
though not then appreciated, were jet not lost ; for of astrol- 
ogy oanao astronomy, and from alchemy, in the fulness of 
time, was bom ohomiatry. In Roger Bacon, who suoeeesfnlly 
interrogated Natare in the spirit of the inductive method, we 
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pboi ArlBlotle tliHt did procued In «iii:h a^plritof dlSarearaand mumdlc- 

eacnat plcasare. bnl tn cnnfmindand eitlngulsti all ancient wisdom." (l>a 
An^^entls BcleDtlaram.) And a^falD; "ArlatoUo, uh tboagli he bud been 
M the rase of tbe OKoouuia. [boaitlit he could not relga exoept tbe llrat tUng 
hedidbekUIedBUhlebreUiiVD.-' (Ibid,) 
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■ee the hnnian mind inatinctiyely and, as it were, nncon- 
BoiouBly striving after the trua source of knowledge; while in 
the Chaacellor Bacon, who established the principles and 
Bjatematized the rules of the inductive philoaophj, we see 
it awakened to a clear apprehension of the necessity of doing 
with design aod method that which in an imperfect raaaner 
it had for some time been blindly aiming aL Bat as it is 
with the infant, so it is with humanity : action pret^eded conr 
BcionaneBs, and Bacon was the efflux of a spirit which pre- 
T^ed, and not the creator of it. 

The method of invcatigatlan has accordingly been com- 
pletely reversed. Instead of beginning with himself and 
passing thence to esternoi Sature, man begins with Nature 
and ends with himself; he is the complex to which his in- 
vestigations ascend step by step through progressively in- 
creasing complications of the simple. Not only so, but the 
necessity of studying himself objectively is fViUy recognized ; 
it ifl not the subjective feeling of heat or cold in a feverish 
patient, but the figore at which the thermometer stands, that 
is now appealed to as the trustworthy indes of the real tem- 
perature. The development of the aensea, or, in other words, 
the increased specialty of human adaptation to external Na- 
tnre, has been, as the progress of science proves, the founda- 
tion of intellectual advance ; the understanding has been de- 
veloped throngh the senses, and has in turn constructed in- 
atrmnents for extending the action of the senses.* The tele- 
scope has merely been a means for enabling the eye to pene- 
trate into distant sjiace, and to observe the motions of worlds 
which the unaided vision would never have revealed ; by the 
minute Btruoture of tissaea and the history of 
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the little world of the organic oell have been made known ; 
the balance has demonatrated the mdeetrnctibilit; of matter, 
and has supplied to science the exoctneaa of the nuiaerical 
method; and, in the electric stream, there has been found a 
meaOB of irtreBtigatiiig nerve-iLCtioii, like that which tliere i» 
in polarized light for aacertaluing the internal conditioo of 
crystallized bodies. Who would have ventured to predict 
some ttnie since that it woidd ever be possible to measure 
the speed at which an impalse of the will travels along the 
nerves f • And who will venture to saj- that it will not at a 
future time he possible to measure the velocity with which 
one idea calls np another in the brain ! -Biology mnst plainly 
of necessity be the lust and most dtfiioult etndy, for it pre- 
Boppoaes the other sciences as vita! force supposes inferior 
forces; but it is the evident tendency of advancing knowl- 
edge to bring life more and more within the compass of sci- 
entific investigation. And if it be sometimes made a reproach 
to science, as it was by Comte, that it has not disoovered the 
laws of life, it may well rest calm ander the censure, point- 

•8ocb»n eminent phjBloloflBtM MOller conid Tentnre to predict lie 
ImpoeilbDity Ihoreof. Td hii Fhrgioloi? be U79 ; " Wir werdeD sach notJ 
nle aiB MittDl gewinnen (Ub GBBcLwladlgkelt dpr Ncrvenwirkiing zn ermlt- 
tela da DOB die Yerglelclinngebearer EotfEminig teTbt ma Ser die Beiaiel- 
llgkelt elner demMerren in dleeer Ulnaicbt uisloiroD WlTkmig des Lieht 
borecbnet werdon kanu." WItU which compare Htjmholti; "TJebet die 
HelhDden klelnBle ZelttheUchon zn dlcbsbq," etc. 1850. 

or the Derraa to the eitenBlon of au ImpanderablB orpB^clilcal principle, it 
mtght well appear IncredlblB that tba mpidtfj of Iha strBam Bhonld bt, 
measdrahlB within the limits nf tbe anltua] bodT- At present we fenow, 
from the insBBltestions of Du BolB-Eeymond on the olectro-molor proper- 
tlea ornerTBB, that thssctMty by which IbepropBgatliin of a BdninluB li 
»ccoinpiiBhed is doeely counectBfl with an altarad arrangomBnl ot thfllrm*. 
lerlal molecnles— perhaps BTon oBsentinDi dEienalned by Ihem. Aceocd- 
Ingly, tko procBsa or conduction UmcrreB may belung to tbe series of con- 
dnnooB molecnlai opemllODB of pondeisble bodleB, In wklch, for eiampla, 
the condnctlon of sound In the air. or tbe combnBIloD [n a tube ailed wtlh 
■s ejtpiiwlTe mlitare, Is to ho reckoned. It <b not snrpriflng Ihersfore,"' 
tiBodda, "that the speed of eondocllaa BboaJdbevery moderate," CDebet 
■■ TTotlioden.Bto.) 
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Ing to the history of the earth to show that Nature, having 
done all else, required a long ptiriod before it accomplished 
the evolution of life. 

In spite, then, of a desire on the part of some persons to 
■eparate biology from the other sciences, and, notwithstand- 
ing the alarm occaaionallj displayed with regard to the dig- 
nity of ritnlity, it is the certain tendency of advancing 
knowledge to bring a seience of life into olose and iodissolu- 
ble relations with other sciences, and thus to eatabUsh in 
oognitioD, or to reBect in conscioaaneas, the nnlty which 
exists in Nature. "When, in ancient times, life was assigned 
to the stars, the air, the water, a sort of unity was recog- 
nized, bnt recognized only by explaining Nature from a very 
imperfect knowledge of man; now the task is to explain man 
on the basis of an increasing knowledge of Natare, and in 
that way to demonatrate the noity of the whole. What most 
be the reanltl Nothing less, indeed, than the reconciliation 
of the ideal and the real, the identification of sabjeotive and 
objective. As life is a condition in which an intimate oorra- 
lation exists between the individual and Nature, It is evident 
that, while Plato dealt only with idem of the mind, his sys- 
tem must remain oomparatively nnprofitable ; but it ia evi- 
dent alao that, since we have learned to discover the lours or 
idea* in Natare of which ideiu in the mind are correlates, it 
becomes possible to SaA in Katnre an interpretation of 
Plato's true ideas.* Once for all, it may perhaps be taken 
for granted that the ideas of genius never can he meaningless ; 
for its mental life is a reflection in conaoionanosa of the nn- 
oonacionH life of Nature. How excellently has this been ex- 
emplified in him who embodied in poetical form the seiontifio 
spirit of this age I It was the great characteristic of Goethe, 
• "Bat It iBtoaniftBtmst Plato, In Tils opinion of WeBB SB ona thathsd 

trne object of koowladge,' bnt losl the real fraltof hla opinion by conaldur. 
hig of roima ne BbBoJatelj HbBlractad from mnttar, and not conQned and de- 
termined by nutter; and eo tarsUiK his opinion on theology, wbeiewlth all 
kli Dataral pbllMoptij 1b Iufecui."—Di Aug. ^Sejant. 
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seLaraterjngtlj said of liim, to give a poetical form to tbe 
real; be proved, in fact, that aoience, in place of rendering 
poetr? impossible, opened a field for the highest poetry. Hia 
romance of the Elective Affinities ( WakhtTwandich<(ften) 
(tarts from the chemical atfinities of elemeota, and applies 
■nch affinities to haman beings, therein exactly reversing tiie 
old method, which, atarting from the phenomena of self-coo- 
ccionsnesa, applied the passions of the hnman mind to the 
phenomena of external Nature. Of Goethe it may be jnstly 
B^d, that in him the ideal and the real were happily blended; 
that ho embodied the scientific spirit of the age, and yet woa 
in some respects on advance upon it ; that he was a prophecy 
of that which mnat be a coarse of development of the hnman 
mind if it be destined to develop. 

The foregoing general sketch of the coarse and tendency 
of knowledge ia folly just i Bed by the present aspect of sci- 
ence. When Nature was first examined objectively the dif- 
ferences in matter appeared moniibld, and its modes of energy 
or activity — that is, its forces — appeared many also. On a 
more careftil nse of the senses, however — in fact, by the ap- 
plication of the delicate balance to the products of combaa- 
tion — it became evident that one form of matter only disap- 
peared to reappear in another form; that it never perished, 
bnt only changed. Elementary matter thns passes npward 
into chemical and organic coniponnds, and tben downward 
from organic to chemical, and. from chemical componnds to 
its elementary condition. Ont of dust ninn ia formed by an 
npward transformation of matter, aod to dnst he retnrns by 
4 retrograde metamorphosis thereof. Corresponding with 
the changes in the form of matter are changes in its modes 
of energy or its forces ; to different combinations and ar- 
rangements of inolocalea correspond different modes of en- 
ergy. Force therefore is eternal, like matter, and passes 
through a corresponding cycle of transformations. The cor- 
relation and oonaervatior of forces, which have always been 
less clearly recognised as necessities of hnmaa 
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tliought, aro now accepted as ecientiflo axioms, and are daily 
reoeiTing experimental deinonatratioD.* 

Thoagh it m&j Beem'diflicnlt to avoid the canclnaion that 
there is fund am entail y but one natural force which manifeBta 
itself under dilfereDt modes, jet euch a supposition at present 
transceDda the domain of science. Ah a mutter of fact wo are 
compelled, in order to form a aatisfiictory conception of mat- 
tef and its forces, to regard it under a twofold aspect. In 
all our conceptions we imply a, sort of dualism of power in 
erery body, thongli we are very apt to forget it in our gen- 
eralizations. The hingea of gravitation, for example, keep 
■worlds in their orbits by opposing a centrifugal force which 
wonld otherwise drive them afloat into apace. The smaller 
binges of molecular cohesion hold together the infinitely 
emaUer bodiea which we call molecnlea of matter, in opposi- 
tion to a repulsive force, whicb, on the application of a little 
heat, may drive them off into space, and in volatile enb- 
stancea does so drive them off without heat. It is tlie same 
with liqiiida ; their diffasion power is similar in character to 
the volatility of aolida ; while " colloida " are volatile, " crys- 
talloids" are comparatively "fixed." There ia a relation of 
molecules to one another which we are compelled to repre- 
sent in conception as the resnlt of a force of repulsion or 
tension. And as some sensible image is necessary for the 
mind in order to the clearness of a concejition of the invisi- 
ble, physics assumes between the ponderable molecules of a 
body oertiun ethereal particles which are in a state of ata- 
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bnt the njlloBlng paaangB frotn the St AvgmenHs 1« not to conii 
thlngB cliBnge, bat DntbiDg is IobL Tbie Is an axiom in pliyslrs. 
iUBStnral tbeoloey; for as flie mm at mattor neither dlmlnlBt 
erenBeB, to Itia eqnallrthe workof Omoipglencelocrpateortoii 
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tionary oscitlation, tbe degr&e of temperature of the hoif 
being eapposed to depend upon the intensity of tbe active 
force of these impunderable intermoleculor particles. If tbe 
body be suddenly and greatly compressed, these motionB are 
oommimioated to tbe imponderable ether outside the body, 
and tension force thus becomes free force in manifest radia- 
tion of beat. " What is heat in na," very justly said Locke, 
" is in the boated body nntliing hut motion." When heat is 
iritbdrann (rota matter — that is, when tbe tension force be- 
comes free, its moleenles get nearer to one another — their 
cohesion ia greater; thus vapors become liquids and hquids 
become so! ids. 

It seems probable that the necessity of regarding matter 
under this twofold aapactof at traction and repulsion is owing 
to loan's inability, as being himself a part of Nature, to form 
a conception of Nataro as a whole. lie must necessarily re- 
gard things in relation to himself; for as he exists only in 
relation to Nature, and as evory phase of conjciousness is an 
expression of this relation, it is plain that one of the elements 
of the relation cannot free iteelf, and from an independent 
point of view watch nnconcernedly things as they really are. 
Thus, though we speak of passivity and activity, they are 
really not different kinds of action, but different relations of 
tbe same kind of action. Whatever be tbe cause, and bow- 
ever doubtful tbe philosophical validity of the distinction, 
we are compelled to regard matter in this twofold relation. 
One aspect of tbe relation w« describe as passive, statical, 
cohesion, or, to use the generic term, attraction; tlie other 
is active, dynamical, tension, or, to use the generic term, re- 
pulsion. Attraction plus repulsion of molecolea constitutes 
our conception of matter ; and, in observation of its modes 
of energy, attraction is recognized in gravitation, cohesion, 
magnetism, affinity, love, while repulsion is found in the cen- 
trifugal force, in beat, in electricity, in antipathy, and hate. 

It is in rising to the department of chemical compounda 
that attraction ia found nnder a new and special phase aa 
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elieraical affinity. But, when the chemical union of two mol- 
eoulea into a single one talics place, a dimiautian of the ten- 
sion force sarroondlng each molecnlemnst occnr, and, aooord- 
ing to the law of the coDservation of force, an equivalent of 
another force must be set &ee. This happens in the prodno- 
tion of heat and electrlcitj; for, as Faraday has shown, 
oheimcBl action cannot take place without the dovelopment 
of electricity. The amoant of force liberated in a simple 
chemical combination wUl be the equivalent of the tension 
force lost. When one atom of carbon oombinea with one atom 
of oxygen, a definite qaantity of tension force aorrounding each 
molecule disappears, and a definite quantity of heat is accord- 
ingly produced. When two molecules separate in chemical de- 
oonipositioa, they necessarily make passive or latent so mnch 
active force; so much heat becomes so much tenaionforoe. 
But forthcrmore, in a chemical decomposition we have the 
resolution of that very intenss and apecial force, cheraioal 
affinity itself; so that the force set free will, one would sap- 
pose, far exceed that which becomes latent as tension force 
around the molecules. "We know not wJiy two molecules 
Blioiiid chemically combine; we accept as a fundamental law 
of their nature this high, special, and powerful form of at- 
traction ; but we do know that, when chemical decomposition 
takes place, a little chemical force must be resolved into 
a large display of inferior force. It is a fact authenticated 
by Faraday, that one drop of water contains, nud may be 
mode to evolve, as much eleotri-city as under different modes 
of display would snffice to prodnce a liglitning-flaah. The 
decomposition of matter is the resolution of force, and in 
such resolution one equivalent of chemical force will corre- 
spond to several equivalents of inferior force. Thus chemical 
force, though correlated with the physical forces, may be 
(aid to be of a much higher order than they arc. 

In the still higher stage of matter in a state of vitality, 
ve meet with chemical combination of a much more oomples 
nharaoter than occurs ininorganic matter; attraction appears 
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Dltder ita moat special and coiTiplex forro. Uattor, iFlitcb in 
its elementary condition miglit occupy some space, is bo 
blended or combined as to occupy a niiniiniuii ot fipaco ; and 
fori'O, wliinh, under a lovor node, might safiice perhaps to 
illuinlnate tlie heaTena, is liere conliaed within the emaU 
compgaa of on organic cell or of a speck of protoplasm. We 
bave to do, however, with organlo matter under two forms — 
SB dead and as living matter, aa displaying energy of its own, 
or OB displaying no energy. Dead organic matter lias ceased 
to fti^t, and it is now acted npon; it in at the mercy of the 
forces which surround it, and immediately begin to efiect Its 
ilisBolution. Ileftt hastens decomposition, hecnnse in the 
separation of the constituents of organic matter into the 
nltimate inorganic prodacts — carbonic acid, ammonia, and 
water — a certain amount of active force most become latent 
as the tension force of these molecolcB; and this force the 
heat supplies. There is also the force of tlie chemical afiinity 
of the oxygen of the ^r for the oEidizable elements of the 
substance; and tlie combination is neeessarily attended with 
the prodnction of heat. The Leating value of organic matter 
-will accordingly increase witli the quantity of oxidjzable ele 
ments; bnt the matter is by no means so simple as it might 
at first sight appear to be. Su))po9e the atom of carbon with 
which an atom of oxygen combines ws£ previously in com- 
bination with, for example, &n atom of hydrogen; and the 
question is, whether the amount of heat produced will be the 
same as though the atom of carbon bad been free? In reality 
it wih not ; it mast be less, because in the separation of the 
carbon atom and the hydrogen atom so much active force 
must become tension force — that is, so much heat must dis- 
appear or become latent; and that; loss of heat will neces- 
Hirily connterhalance a part of the heat produced, or the 
decrease of tension force which occurs, through the combi- 
nation of the atom of carbon with the atom of oitygen. It ia 
tltis consideration which appears to invalidate some experi- 
menta made and conolosionfl come to with regard to animal 
beat. 
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Bat there is another consideration. In this mere bnming 
sr decompositioa of organic matter, or that which represents 
the passive, statioal, or attraotiTe phase of vitality, the active 
force whicli resulta is due partlj to force from without, and 
not solely to the hberation of force latent in the matter. Ex- 
ternal forces have, as it were, been pulling it to pieces. 
What, then, on the principle of the conservation of tbrce, 
beaomes of that intense chemical force which is implied in 
the organic nature of the material, that power which holda 
It together as a specific materinl differing in properties from 
all kinds of inorganic matter? Though dead, the chemical 
oompoaition of organic snbstan'Ce is the same as when alive ; 
and its future destiny is entirely dependent on the circnm- 
Btances in which it may he placed. In the air, it is ti^e, it 
will nndergo decomposition into inorganic products; hut, if 
it be surrounded with the conditions of life, if it he eiposed 
to the influence of higher forces, by being given as food to 
soma animal, it does not go downward, but U|)wnrd, and 
somehow takes on life again. It is plain what becomes of 
the statical force under the latter circomstances. But, in the 
decomposition of organic matter in the air and the oorrelativa 
resolution of force, it is not bo evident what heoomea of all 
the force which must be liberated. That it returns to generjil 
Nature can admit of no doubt; hnt does it all appear oa heatl 
A part of it mnst necessarily do so, beaoming latent as the 
tension force of the molecules of the ultimate products of its 
decomposition, and the rest is liberated under some form or 
other, if not entirely as heat. There is some reason to believe, 
however, that dead organic substance does not always nn- 
dergo the eitremo retrograde metamorphosis of material and 
of force before being used up again in vital compounds, even 
by the vegetable kingdom. It has been shown that not only 
do pale plants, snch as fungi, foed on organic matter, but 
that soluble hninus is regularly taken up by the roots of al- 
most all plants. Prof, Le Oonte has shown it to be probable 
that the decomposition of the organic matter euppUea the 
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force DQpeaflsr? for raising othor natter from a lower to a 
higher stage.* The foro« nijccsaary for organization is thus 
famished bj the force which results from disor^^anization ; 
death and deetrnctioa are the oonditiuaa of life and devel- 
opment. 

'When organic matter displays energy — tliat ia, when it 
has life — its relations with its snrroandtiigs are different. As 
otiemical affinity seems to hold the piano of Httraotion in it, 
and to correspond to gravitotion amon^ celestial bodies, 
cohesive force among molecules, and magnetic force among 
polar nioleoules, so its dynamical or vital action seems to cor- 
respond to the force of repnlsion, to the centrifugal force of 
heavenly bodies, the tension force of molecules, and electrical 
repulsion. The display of energy coincides with a molecular 
change in the statical element. With the funation of a gan- 
glionic nerve-coll, fiff esample, a correlative moieoular change, 
or " waste," as it ia called, neceBsarily takes place either ia 
the nerve-eleroent itself or in what is supplied to it from the 
blood. The substances which are met with in the so-called 
eitractives of nerve-tissne afford abundant evidence of a ma- 
terial waste ; for as products of the retrograde metamorphosis 
are found lactic acid in considerable qnuntities, kreatin, uric 
acid, probably also hypManthin, and, representing the fatty 
acids, formic and acetic acid.t And what Dn Bois-Reymond 
proved to happen in muscle, Funke has observed to happen 
also with nerve : while the contents of nerve-tubes are nentral 
during rest in the living state, they become acid after death, 
and also after great activity during life. After excessive 
mental exercise, it is well known that pliosphates appear in 

•The CorrelnHon of Phjalcal. Chemical, BDdTltalFnree. and the PoDr 
■HrrBtiDnofForceinVlUlPhRnoniena. Bj J. Le CnnlB, ProfeBBor of Ob- 
oloay and CbtmlBtry In South Carolina CoUugB. {imeriian ijoomal ol 
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in considerable qnaritities ; and it ia only bj sup- 
idea to be accompanied by a correlative change in 
-cellfl that we can explain the bodily exhanstion 
which is produced by mental Jabor, and the breaking down 
of the brain nnder prolonged intellectual efforts. There is 
even at times a Benaation of Bomething going on in the brain ; 
and, in insanity, such anomalons feelings are sometimes per- 
eistently complained of. But the change or waste which 
accompaniea energy ia restored by nutrition during reat, and 
the conditions of foture energy are thus establisiied ; nntritive 
attraction steadily repairing the waste of centrifugal ftinotion. 
The cell thos, for a time at least, preserves its individuality ; 
and definitenesa of energy, with the maintenance of individ- 
nalitj, is what ia connoted by vitality. 

Is the energy displayed by living matter something qnito 
special f In attempting to answer that question, two consid- 
erations should be kept in view. In the first place, an effect 
need not at all resemble in properties its cause ; tbe qualities 
of a chemical compound are quite different from those of its 
constituents. Such a complex compound as organic matter 
really is may be eipected, tlerefore, to oshibit peculiar prop- 
erties in no way resembling those of its constituent elements 
or those of simple oomponnda. In the second place, the ar- 
rangement or grouping of the molccnles in a substance, inde- 
pendently of its chemical composition, may greatly alter its 
properties: there is a molecular as well as a chemical consti- 
tution of matter. In that condition of bodies which la de- 
scribed as Isomerism, there are atoms alike m number, nature, 
and relative proportion, so gronped us somehow to produce 
oomponnda having very different chemical properties. Agiun, 
U has been found that the same matter may eiist under two 
Tery different conditions, and with very dilferent properties — 
as colloidal and as crystalloid a1, in a gelatinous or in a crys- 
talline state. And what is tha chief difference? It ia that 
the colloidal is a dynamical state of matter, the erystalloidal 
a statical state. The colloid esliibita energy ; its existence ia 
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a ooDtiDucd metastasis ; &nd it waj he looked upon, eaja 
Grahiun, " its the probable primary source of the force ap- 
pearing in tlie plionomena of vitalitj." The distinotion be- 
tween the two kinds of matter is, in fact, ^' that subsisting 
betwt>en the material of a mineral and tlie miilerifil of on 
or^uiized masB." And jet minerals may exist in the oolloidal 
Btnte ; the hydrated peroxides of the alaminona class, for ex- 
ample, are colloids, rnrthermore, the mineral forms of ailicio 
acid deposited Irorn water, siicli as ftint, are found to have 
passed during the geological iges from the colloidal into the 
crystalline condition ; and, on the other hand, in the so-called 
blood-oryatiils of Funke, a soft and gelatinous albuminoid is 
seen to Hssume a orystolline contour. " Can any facts," asks 
Graham, " more strikingly illustrate the iiiaiim, that in Na- 
ture there are no abrupt transitions, and that distinctions of 
cluaa are never absolute 1"* 

The fort'going considerations render it evident that the 
manifestation of organic energy by matter is not a contrast to 
the kind of energy which is displayed by inorganic matter, 
ani so far justify the supposition that it may be a question 
of chemical oumposition and intimate molecular constiCnCioD. 
Vitality wonid not then be a special principle, but aTesolt, and 
would be explained ultimately by the operation of the so-ciilled 
molecular forces. Coleridge's assertion, that the division of 
Hnbstances into living and dead, though ptyehologieallj/ ne- 
cessary, was of doubtful philosophical validity, would reooiva 
A support which its author conld scarce have expected for it. 

Before granting any conclusion, it is desirable to examine 
into that which is generally deemed to constitute the spe- 

*A furtbec chaneteriBtic of collnida la tbelr BiD^nlHr tnertneis tn all 
ordinsrj' ehoiiilcal kIuLIoub, thongh ihej havE a compHtisaiing stilTlty at 
tlielrowa ia tbeir penulnbtlltj' ; Ihej are penni-ablo when tn rnnai, ■■ waler 
la, bj tliemnre highly rtiflliBivo claas of enbauncea, bnl Ihej tnl offenlirelj 
other colluldil aabftoBccs ihat ma^ be Inenlailmi. It la erldeat lliataur 
conception ot tani mattnr must anon ander^ conHldenhle modtltcsLlDa. 
(On Uqnld DSffiiPloDsiiplIad loAnaljala. B:r T. Onbun, F. B. B. Fldlci> 
IMS.) 
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iioltj of Ufa, Now, it is oertiiin, when we consider tlie vast 
ranpo of vitality from the aiiiiple life of n molecule or cell to 
tbe complex life of man, that vnlid objections maj he made 
to an; definition of life. If it be wide enough to comprise 
Hll forma, it will be too vagne to have any value; if narrow 
enough to be esact, it will ezchide the moat lowl; forma. 
Tiie problem is to investigate the conditions of the manifesta- 
tion of life. A ^eat fault in mnnj attempted definitiona baa 
oeen the desoription of life as a resistance or complete oun- 
traat to the rest of Nature, which was Buppoaed to be con- 
tinually atriving to destroy it. But the elements of organio 
matter are not different from tltose of inorganic, whence they 
are derived, and to which they return; and the chemical and 
mechanical forces of these elements cannot he saspended or 
removed within the organiam. What is apecial is the manner 
of composition of the elemente: there ia a concurrence of 
manifold substances, and they are combined or grouped to- 
gether in a very complex way. Such union or grouping is, 
however, only a further advance upon, and hy no means a 
contraot to, tbo kind of combination which ia met witb in in- 
organic bodioa. Lii^ ia not a contrast to non-living Nature, 
bnt a further development of it. Tiie more knowledge ad- 
rances, the more plainly ia it shown that there are phyaical 
and chemical processes upon which life depends. Heat ia 
produced by combustion in the organism aa it ia in the fire; 
Btarch ia converted into angar tiiere, aa it ia in the chemiouJ 
laboratory ; urea, which is so conatant a product of the body'a 
chemistry, can bo formed artificially by the chemist; and 
the prooeea of excitation in a nerve, on the closure of a oon.- 
ttant stream, appears to be analogous to the process of elec- 
trolysis in which hydrogen is given off at the negative pole.* 
Fhe peculiarity of life is the complexity of combination in so 
' imall a apace, the intimate operation of many simultuneously- 
. acting forces in the microcosm of the organio cell. Knowl- 

'A. TOD BoHilcir CnteranchnDeea liber ille eleMrUohe Erregimg flat 
Xerren imd Mii.><kr!a. Leipzig, IGGl. 
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edge (^Bimot pass the life-bouDdary, becflose tbere are not 
at proseot aaj means of following the intimate changes which 
take place beyond it; there ie a world there into which the 
BCDses of man cannot jet enter. Bat, as each ^eat adv&nco 
of science liaa followed, some invention by which the opera- 
lion of the BenseB has been extended, there can be little 
doubt thitt the important step townrd a true science of Ufa 
will be made with the discovery of a meoiiB of tracing the 
delicate processes of protoplasriiic activity. Uicroscopio phys- 
ics and microscopic ebemistry, nay, physics and chemistry 
of a delicacy beyond the reach of the powers of the highest 
microscope, are needed. So that it may well be that this gen- 
eration and generations to come will have passed to their 
everlasting rest before a discovery of the secret of vital ac- 
tivity is made. 

Before dealing with that which is considered to mark a 
second and great peculiarity of life, namely, itfi aim or plan, 
it will be well to illustrate the foregoing remarlis from the 
phenoinenaofconscions vitality. It is, in truth, with the low- 
est form of vitality as it is witli the lowest form of conscions 
vitality — with the Iraraan mind in the earliest stages of its evo- 
Intion. A self-con servative impnlse moves tlie most barharons 
people to regard the operation of the external forces of Nature, 
aod to adopt rude means to preserve life and to obtain comfort; 
the savage avoids the current which would drive his frail ca- 
noe on the bnngry breakers, and shelters his hut from the over- 
whelming fury of the storm; he maybe said to war with Na- 
ture for the maintenance of individual power, as the vital 
force of a pel! may be said to war with the nature that imme- 
. diately surrounds it. But it is obvious that man only strugglea 
successfully with the physical forces by recognizing the laws 
of their action, and by accommodating bis individual forces to 
physical laws ; it is victory by ubedience. By CDCscious obedi- 
ence to the physical law, lie appropriates, as it were, the forca 
thereof, in the increase of his own power; the idea is devel- 
il in his mind as the correlate of the law or ides in S^ 
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tnre; in his mental progreaa Natare is nndergoiog develop' 
ment throagh him. By keeping in mind this analogy of the 
mental force the difflcnlty will be obviated, which there might 
leem to be in conceivint' the organic cell as a result of physi- 
cal and chemififtl forces, and yet as resisting the action of 
liiese forces. Every act of so-called resistance on the purt 
of the cell to the natural forces is really a phenrimenon indi - 
eating tba development of thein ; its life is not a contrast to 
non-living Nature, bnt a further compUcation of it. The fun- 
damental law of life is the eam-e fur its ooQScioos and nncon- 
Bcioua manifestations ; it is individuation hy appropriation. 
And, however necessary it may seem to the individaal, as a 
part of a whole looting at the rest, to represent the vital as 
in constant antagonism to the physical, sack a conception 
does not faithfully express the condition of the whole regard- 
ed as a whole. A just conception of Nature as one harmoni- 
ous whole is plainly not antagonistic to the spirit of any in- 
vestigatiouB which may tend to prove the dependence of life 
I on physical and chemical processes. 

That which is commonly said to constitute the specialty of 
life ia the maintenance of a certain definite plan ; and accord- 
ingly Coleridge, following Schelling, defined life as "the 
principle of individuation." Given the different kinds of 
force and of matter, and how, it is asked, is the pattern de- 
termined and worked out? As every individual is in life 
weaving out some pattern "od the roaring loom of time," 
though " what he weaves no weaver knows," so the lowest 
t«Tia of vitality manifests a definite energy, and is said to 
Bccomptish a definite plan. A crystal would go on increasing 
if snitable materials and tbe conditions of its growth were 
present, " bnt it has been provided that trees do not grow up 
Into heaven," Liloworksaccordrngto an aim, said Aristotle. 
Admitting all this, we are not therefore called upon to admit 
a special contrast to the rest of Nature. Liebig coinpRres the 
living body to a building which is constructed after a definite, 
^reordfuned plan ; bnt it ia obviona that exactly in the same 
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night the positive biologist say of the chemical at^im, 
tlut it is oonstructed and diepluys energy acoordiag to a pre 
ordained pian; or even of the urjatal, that it works out a 
cvrtoiD pattern, seeing that it (.'aunut overstep the laws of 
its form. The plan Isthelitw of tlie matter, andthelawisnot 
something ontaide the matter, but it is inherent in it. Organic 
matter, lilio the chemical eleiiietit, has an Eictivitf given to it- 
eell which it mnat disploj ; the law of causality is true of it 
as of inorganio matter ; and the organic effect, the so-called 
accomplishment of the plan, is the necessary result of a cer- 
tain molecular constitution and certain intimate combinations 
nhich exist in the organic molecule or cell or monad, or 
whatever else wo choose to name the ultimate nnit of life. 

The direct denial of a special vital force has been the 
natural reaction against that dogmatism which assumed a vital 
principle that was self-generating, did an; thing it liked, and 
WHS not amenable to investigation. That onj force shoutd 
be self-generating in inexbmiBtible quantity is really an in- 
conceivable supposition. If tbeasiom, that force, like matter, 
is not capable of annihilation., be accepted, and we find, as 
we do, that organic bodies incorporate, or somehow caase to 
disappear, inorganic mutter and force, and thereby themselves 
increase, it is au unavoidable couclusion that the organic 
matter and force mast represent the converted inorganic 
matter and force. To suppose that the vital force was self- 
produced would be to suppose a disturbance of the equilib- 
rium of Nature, and it might not then be unreasonable to 
fear lest the earth, by the increase of it^ repulsion force, 
should break through the hinges of gravitation and float off 
into apace, or burst into fragments, as a plunet between Mara 
and Jupiter is supposed at on» time to have done.* 

* SdenCD, in Its <icw of lire, semn i tn be rbllonine theroi^nB of develop- 
mflDt ]n EumboldL'fl mind. Id Mb eoriier vrriiingH he defiiieil vli&l torce Aa 
the nnhnowD caDse whlcli prevenla Ihe eletaeota tiom rDjlawlDg their origi- 
□ilBtincilicforeDi. (Apborlem.eidoct Pbys.ChFm.PlaDt.) " BeaecUon 
snd prolonged iiiadj,"be say», inhia "AepecM of Natare." "In the dupart- 
tnents of pbytiolog^ and chf^mi^try, Uavd deeply ibatcn mj earlier boilef [n 
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When, howeTer, it is Haid that a minnte portioa of living 
toatter converts inorganic matter into ita own nature, and 
thna derelopH new organic matter wiiicli haa the power of 
doing likewise, it is evident that a great and peculiar poten- 
tinlitj is Bsanmed in the living molecule. "What power is it 
which triuiaforms the matter aud force? Some who have ad- 
Tocated the correlation of the vital force witli tlie phyeicul 
forces seem not to have given due attention to this qnestion ; 
thej have laid euclt great stress on the estemal force as to 
have fallen into an error ahnost as great as, though the oppo- 
site of, that of the advocates o-f a selt'-gene rating vital force. 
Eitemal circnmstsncoa ore the neceBfiary conditions of in- 
ward activity, but the inward fact is the important condition 
— it is the determining condition, and, so far as we know 
yet, it can only he derived from a like hving mother atmct- 
ure. Keverthelcss, even in that iuhetited potentiality there 
is not a contrast to that which ^happens in the reat of Nature. 
When heat is converted into electricity, or any force into 
another, the change is not self-determined; llie determining 
force lies in the molecules of the matter, in the so-called 
stiiticol force, that which Aristotle in his division of causes 
names the material cause. And if it be objected that a little 
life is able to do such a great deal, the answer is that a like 
thing happens in fermentation. When a certain organic anb- 
etance makes the inorganic matter in contact with it become 
organic, it may be that it docs so by a kind of infection or 
fermentation by which the molecniar relations of its smallest 
particlea are transferred to the particles of the inorganic jast 
as in the inorganic world forces pass from matter to matter. 

But there are fm^her considerations. Admitting that tjie 
vital transforming matter is at flrat derived from vital atract- 

pecnllu so-cbI led vital force." Anda^ln: "Tbn dlfficaltj orsmiBrBctofllT 
r^iers^ng the vital phenomena of orgHnlBm to pbyelcal and chemical Eavrl 
dependa chtoOy (and ohnost In the Bsne msnnot ae tlio prediction of mete, 
orological pr«eB»ei 
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are, it ia evident that tlie eitomal force and matter trans- 
formed does in tarn beaome transfurming foroe — that is, vitul. 
And if tliat tnkes place after tlie vital proceea hat <mee eota- 
tnaieed, in it, it maj be askod, extraragant to eoppose tliat a 
similar tranaformation miglit at some period have cojametued 
the process, and mn^ even now bo doing so ? The faut that in 
growtb and development life is oontinaally increasing, {rom a 
traUBfurmation of pbjsical and cheniiuBl forces, is after aU in 
favor of the presumption that it may at first have so origi- 
Bated. And the advocate of this view may tnm npon his 
opponent, and dcmaud of liina bow be, with a due regard to 
the aiiora that force ia not self-generoting, and to the fact 
that living matter does increase fi-om the size of a little cell 
to the magnitude of a human body, accounts for the continual 
prodaction of transforming powerl A definite quantity only 
could have been derived from the mother strncture, and that 
must have been exhausted at an e^y period of growth. The 
obvioQS refuge of the vitalist is to the facta that it ia iiupossi- 
ble now to evolve life artificially out of any combination of 
physical and chemical forces, and that such a transformation 
is never witnessed save under the conditions of vitality. 

Thus the argument staniis. Meanwhile, those who da 
believe in the origination of life from non-hving matter hope 
to SQCceod in artificially producing the upward transforma- 
tion, and may say reasonably enough that it is not to be ex- 
pected that such transformation should now take place as a 
regnlar prooess in Nature, except under conditions of vitality. 
Bach a supposition is as unnecessary as it would be to assume 
that the savage ninst continue to rub together his sticks, after 
he has obtained the spark, in order to make the fire bum. 
What only is necessary is that the spark of fire, or the spark 
of life, once evolved, should bo phiccd under suitable condi- 
tions, and it will then go on increasing. The minutest portion 
of hving matter really now contains implicitly, as it were in a 
:m, the complexity of ohemioal and physical comhina- 

H and the conditions which were necessary for the first 
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prodactdoii of life in tlie maorocosin, and it ettpplies these aa 
the conditions of further vital transformations. In fact, Na- 
ture, having accomplished a result, does not need on ench fa- 
ture occasion to go through the preliminary steps by which 
the result was first arrivod at. And in thia relation it is very 
interesting to observe liow much use is made of the force 
Bup;ilied by the doatruction of certain organic matter in rnia- 
ing other matter to a higher stage. It is supposed, for eZ' 
ample, that urea is partly produced by the oisidation of an 
escesa of so-called albuminous matters in the blood, without 
tjiese having entered into the formation of tisane ; and the 
force thus supplied in Oie retrograde njetamorphosis will be 
available, and probably is used, for the exaltation of other 
elements. 

It needs but little consideration to see that the living cell 
cannot supply all the force which is used in increasing and 
advanoing life — in the multiplication and transformation of 
cells; heat and other estemal conditions are necessary, aa 
being, so to speak, material for transformation. It ia a mis- 
take, however, to say, as some have suid, that heat and ex- 
ternal conditions determine the rate of growth. The rate of 
germination, for example, certunly varies according to exter- 
nal conditions, but the limits of variation are flied by the 
inherent properties of the structure. The seeds of a begonia 
taken from the some pod will, as Mr. Paget has pointed ont, 
germinate, some in a day, some at the enii of a year, and 
some at various intermediate times, even when they are all 
placed under the same external conditions. And the same 
author has pointed out other indications of self-dependent 
time-rates in the lower orgaoisms. There are, in fact, inter- 
nal as well as external conditions of growth, and the former 
ore the more important, for they are really the determining 
conditions. It is with the organic cell and its conditions aa 
it is with the individual and his circumstances ; the latter may 
greatly modify character, and are necessary for development, 
but the essential fact, which determines the limit of the modi- 
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^ng power of oircnmetances, is the nature implanted in the 
individiial. 

It IB easy to pereeire how impossible it is, in the present 
Blnte of science, to come to nnjr positive conclusion with re- 
gard to the OBtnro of the ^ital force. Ail ttiat con be said ia, 
that (idrnaoiDg Jniowledge more and more clearlj proves the 
dependence of life on plij^icul and chemical processes, and 
tends to show that vital acLion does not contrast with the 
kind of action exhibited by innrganio Nature. Livimg matter 
displa}^, in fact, the energy of colloidal and the plan of crjs- 
talloidal matter. When vitul force nndergoes resolution into 
inferior force, simaltoneoaaly with the decomposition of sal>- 
atanoe, it is into beat, chemical force, and electricity, that we 
find it, aa it were, unfolded; it is a natural conjectnre, there- 
fore, that the conditions of the artificial production of vitality 
must be a high and eoniplez crhemistry to represent the stat- 
ical correlative, and some mode of repulsion force, as heat 
or electricity, or both, to represent the dynamical correla- 
tive. It is certaioly extremely no philosophical in the present 
condition of knowledge to refuse to accept vitality as a 
apeciftl mode of manifestation of force; tiie epecia! character 
of its phenomena demand that, whatever its real natnre may 
be, vittJ force should for the present be received as a dlstioct 
force on the same terms aa chemical force or electrical force. 
The facta of observation, as well aa a priori considerationa, 
unquestionably demand also that it should he regHrded aa 
subject to the laws of the correlation and conservation of 

As, then, vital force ia plainly by far the highest force in 
dignity, a small quantity of it will correspond in valne to a 
much greater quantity of an inferior force ; one equivalent 
of vital force, in fact, will correspond to many equivalents 
of the lower forces. An immense amount of force is re- 
quired to raise matter from ics elementary state to that con- 
dition in which it is descnhod as organic; and the npward 
transformation evidently only takes place through the inter- 
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mediate action of chemical force. But vital force earpneBes 
chemicfll force apparently in as great a degree aa ohemiool 
force surpasses phjaical force. How great, tljen, must be ita 
mechanical equivalent! Wlio can measure the power of a 
groat idea) Armiea flght in vain againat it, and nations 
yield to ita sway. What wonder that life woe the last and 
highest development of Nature, and that it waa produced 
only alter the inferior forces had been long in existence 1 
What ground, furthermore, it might he asked, have we for 
BQpposing that it is destined to he the last development of 
force ! Is it not possible that a still higher manifestation of 
force than that which we call vital may nltiraatoiy result 
from the complexity of forces and conditions which are now 
present on earth! The hypothesis of Laplaoe was, that in 
primeval times a large quantity of cehulous matter was 
■pread through space. This Qebnloas matter was through 
gravitation aggregated into solid masses, immense heat muet 
have been thus produced, and this heat might then produce 
light, and develop electricity as it does now when acting oil 
the thermo-electric plates. Electricity might appear again 
sa heat or as hght, or as chemical force, as It does in the de- 
composing cell of a voltaic battery. The correlation of these 
forces we are able to trace now, and it is not difficult to con- 
ceive how they matnally excited and affected one another in 
the primeval times when the earth was, as we are told, 
without form and void. But tliere was a time when no hfe 
existed on the earth. So that aa we can now obtain one 
force from another op to the point where life begins, when 
we are at fault, similarly considerable time elapsed in Kature 
before vital force followed on the physical and chemical 
forces. Science may, then, claim that in its difficulty and 
delay it only reflects a corresponding diJSculty in Nature. 

But there are other itnportoiit consi derations with regard 
to vitality. It does not flillow, becauno we reoogaize a special 
vital manifestation, that there ishnt ouo kind thereof; it ia in 
reality necessary to admit different di^rees, if not different 
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kinds, of vitality. Aa witli organic matter so with orgBnio 
force, we trace an advance from tlie most simple and general 
to the most complex and special. The tisane of the simple 
protozoon ia uniform and exhibits no trace of iitractore; its 
antive relations are equally Bimple, In the ascending scale 
of life oontinuons diSbrentiation of tissue corresponds with 
increasing specialty and complexity of relation with the ez- 
tcmal, nntil in man wo observe the highest example of a 
nnitj of organism proceeding from manifold varieties of ele- 
ments, and of anity of action from the coordination of many 
forces. And as it ia with the animal kingdom, so it is with the 
elementary stractKrea which form it ; there is ascale of dignity, 
B hierarchy of tissnes ; the lowest appear first, and are neces- 
sary steps for the evolution of the highest. All the force of 
Natore could not develop a nerve-cell directly out of inor- 
ganic matter; and tlie cell of the Frotaeocciu ninalit, or the 
molecnlea of the Amteba, oonld not, under any possible cir- 
cumstances, energize as nerve-force. Betiveen the vitality 
of thonght and the vitality of the fimgns there is scarcely a 
comparison possible ; the former is dependent npon the widest 
and most complex, and at the same time the mast intense and 
special relations with external ^Nature, while the latter exhibits 
only a few general and comparatively simple relations there- 
with. Between the relations of a nerve-cell and on epidermic 
cell with their surroundings, there is as much difference as 
there is between the relations of a Rhizopod and thosa of a 
Cephalopod with external Nature. And the relations of a 
nerve-cell with its aurroondinga are, it must he remembered, 
dependent on the roaintenanca of the relations of all the in- 
ferior elements of the body wh ich intervene in the descending 
scale between it and the inorganic. 

Whatever, then, may be Ih-e fact in animal development, 
it is certain that transformation of species takes plsce in the 
Htmctoral elements. When a tissue takes material from ths 
blood, it does not merely aggregate, bat it assimilates it — 
that is, it makes it of the same kind with itself. It 
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meot, a higher tisBiie oonBtfiiitlr proceeds from a lower one, 
and demands tlie lower one as a necCBsarj antecedent to its* 
production ; it haa thns, aa external conditions, not only 
thoae which are general, bnt the intimate and apccial influ- 
ences of the tissue which ishefore it in the order of esistence. 
In the latter are eupplied the special and essential oondilions 
for tbe exaltation and trnnspeciation of force and material. 
But ali exaltation of force is, aa it were, a concentration of 
it; one equivalent of the higher force corresponds to meny 
equivalents of the inferior force which haa been transformed. 
Hence it is that the power of reproducing tissues or parts in 
animals is diminished much more by development than by 
growth; and the law which describes the reparative power 
in each species of animal as being in an inverse ratio to its 
position in the scale of life, thongh not strictly proved, is yet 
trne aa a general proposition. 

If, now, the degree of dignity of an element represents a 
corresponding degree of vitality, it is obviously riglit to apeak 
of the life of the blood, witboat any design of placing its life 
on the same level with that of nerve. In the decomposition 
of material and the correlative resolution of force which take 
place when the blood-cell retnrns to the inorganic state, there 
will be mueh less force liberated than when a nerve-cell un- 
dergoes the retrograde metamorphosis. As a great expendi- 
ture of force is needed to raise matter from the inorganic to 
the organic state, so a further greater expenditure is required 
to raise matter from a low organic to its highest organic con- 
dition. The nerve-cell is, so to aay, the highest parasite 
which thus sacks np the life of the blood ; and, if the process 
of its decorapoflition were aconrately observed, it wonld he 
found that ail the force which had been consumed byit in its 
upward transformation was gi^en back to Katnre in its down- 
ward metamorphosis. 

The retrograde raetaraorpliosis of organic elements is con- 
ifantly taking place as a part of the history of life. In the 
ftmction of nerve-cell, a nerve-iorce ia liberated which eacitea , 
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maBcnlar force, and is altimataly girea back to external N»- 
tar© as motion ; the coincident " waste " of substance is re- 
ceived into the blood, and uJtiinutely also passes back to 
Siilnre. It is probable, however, that this " waste " doeg 
not pass always direotl; oat of the bodf, bat that it maj be 
first used as the natriment of Bonie lower element. Thne, as 
there seemed reason to believu that, in tbe econoia; of Ka- 
tare, animal mutter did not ondorgo tlie ostreme retrograde 
metamorphosis into inorganic matter before being ased as food 
bjvegetubles,so in tbe animal bodj the higher elementsdo not 
appear at once to undergo the extreme retrograde metamor- 
phosis, hat are first used as tbe nutriment of lower oi^anio 
element. How admirably doea Nature thns eoonomiEe in the 
bD<lvI Jast OS on a larger scale the carbonic acid exhaled 
bj animals is taken np bj vegetables, and a poison thaa re- 
moved from the atmosphere ia which the animal lives, eo bj 
one organic element of the body the blood is purified from 
the waste matter of a higher element which woold he poison- 

The parts impaired by activity, aa all parts mast be, are 
rep^ed during rest in a aoudition of health. And it is 
very interesting to observe, as Mr. Paget has pointed out, 
that the organic processes of repair in each tissue are ad- 
jasted to a cert^ time-rate, which is variable aocording to, 
but ia not determined by, external conditions. The time-rate 
is determined by the implanted properties, and "for each 
unit of nutrition might he reckoned a nnit of time." The 
periodicities of organic life appear to he prominent instances 
ofthelaw; and the rhythmic motions of the heart, or the 
motions of cilia, are, Mr. Paget supposes, due "to a method 
of natrition in wiiioh the acting parts are, at certain peri, 
ods, raised with time-regulnted progress to a state of instabil- 
ity of composition from which thoythen decline, and in their 
decline mayohonge their shapa and move with a definite velo- 
otj, orfaa nervons centres) maydischarge nerve-force."* la 

On tha ChTonometrr of Lire. Bj J. P»sat, F. R. 8. (Crooulan Leo- 
tare berare Uia Boyal Soclaljr. 183T.) 
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tliis reeognition of the chronometry of orgonio proeesaeB, 
there is UDq^neationablj' great promise for the fature ; for it 
b plain that the observance of time in the motions of organic 
molecules is as certain and imiyersal, if not as exact, aa that 
in the motions of heavenly bodies. Each organic procesa 
has its definite time-rate; and each oell has its appointed pe- 
riod of life different for different kinds of cells. The exer- 
cise of its energy is the aocomplishmeat of the life-tusk of the 
glood-cellof the stomach, and its eiistence ends therewith — it 
discharges its duty with its life ; hat it is not so with other 
cells. Itisnot known, for example, Low soon the blood-cell and 
other cells die. The blood-cell may be ephemeral, and after 
the mannfactnre of its material straightway perish, supplying 
in theprodaets of its decomposition material for the coloring 
matters of the bile; or it may accomplish its function more 
than once, and live tlierefore for some tJ me. Certain facta 
do, indeed, point to a short dnralion, a^ for example, the de- 
Btruotion of the nacleus in tlie blood-ceil, the analogy of the 
cells of the stomach and milk-glands, and of the sebaceous 
and spermatic cells, and the gr«at prodnction of blood-cells; 
hat nothing positive is known, and the subject is one which 
awaits, and ought to receive, careful attention. 

Sucli, then, is the general process of life physiologically 
reg.Trded, Bat there is nothing special in disease. Althongh 
the destructive cancerous mass seems at first sight to admit 
of no sort of comparison with the beneficial formation of a 
developing organ, yet the production is governed by laws of 
organic growth and activity. No new forces nor now laws 
appear in the organism nnder the circnmstances which arede- 
Bcribedas disease. " 'Tis as natural to die as to be bom,"8aya 
Sir T.Browne; and, if we chooae to accept thedoctrineof final 
cause, we ninst acknowledge that the disease which leads to 
death is aa natnral, as much in the purpose of Nature, as the 
physiological processes which constitute health. An indi- 
vidual exists in certain relatioas with the external, and the 
harmony which results from the maintenance of these rela- 
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tioDE islieiilth, while & diBlurbance of them, whether from a 
oanso in the organism or in the exteniB] circa niEtances, ur 
parti; in one and pKrtlj in the other, is dieoord or dinease. 
The phenomena of morbid action may therefore, when prop- 
er); regarded, he serriceable as experiments illustraling the 
oharaot«r and relations of vital action. 

Aa each cell bas its appointed period of life, and eaci 
species of cell iU nataral degree of life, and as there are 
mmif cells and monj kinds of cells in the hnnftm bodj, it is 
evident tbut diseoae wil! be more ea^j initiated in it than in 
an organism with less differentiation of tisBoe, and less com- 
plexity of structure. For the life of the organism is the gam 
of the life of its individual pajls, and superiority of vitality 
eignifies more numorons, special, and complex relations with 
the external. In the lowest organisms, where there in a 
similarity of stractore, one part is independent of another, 
and dependent only on the maintenance of certain general 
and stm])le relations with the external ; there is, therefore, ' 
comparatively little liability to diatarbanco.* When the parts 
are, however, nnlike, and there is a definite snbordinaCion of 
them, BO that the well-being of the highest stmotnre is de- 
pendent on the well-being of all the strnctnres which Inter- 
vene in the descending scale between it and inorganic Nattire, 
there is plainly abundant room for disturbance. As is the 
state, BO in the orgsniam, the vitality of the government flows 
from, and rests npon, the well-being of individuals. 

Wbcn, from some of the many distnrbing causes which 
fnitiato diBease, a particular elementar}* constituent of the 
body is prevented from rising to the dignity of its spedfio 
conatitntion and energy, there will, if the distnrbing cause 

• Qoelhe, Bftra MjlnR Hist ovetj tblnK llTlng U » eoDecUon of llvhut, 
iolMKpendent belngi, iiSe: "Je nn Tolkommnor dss GeschOpf ist, dwlo 
mebr sind dleee Thelle elnsnderglElcb odtr Umllch, nnd d»(a ini>tir gleichen 
lie dem Gan»n. Je Tolkomuinpr daB Qear.hOpr nird, desto uDlUiiiIicbBr 
werdm die Theile elnander. Je Blmlicher die TbnUe einsnder aind, Oeito 
venlger alnd ule eloasder enbordlDirt. Qio Sabordinatlm der Thelle deotM 
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bas not beea ao serinua as to destroy the life of tlie part, be a 
production of an element of a lower kind with a lower en- 
ergy ; and that ia a diseased product. It is as if tho auhstanoa 
of a polype were produced among the higher physiological 
elements of the human body, and wont on increasing there 
without regard to relations with sorroonding elements of 
tissne. There nay be a production of foreign sobstance in 
larger quantity than that which should rightly be formed of 
the natural tissue, and a greater display of force, but both 
■tructore and energy are of a lower order. What is gained 
in quantity is lost in quality, and the vitality m intriualcally 

InSammatton in a part is r«al1y tho result of a degenera- 
tion of its vitality. When a wonnd heals by tho " flrst inten- 
tion," there ia direct adhesion of its snrfaoes, and no inflam- 
mation, for the natural vitality of the part ia maintained, and 
effects the repair. When slight inflammation oaaors, tho vi- 
tality of the part has undergone a certain degeneration, and 
material of an inferior order to the proper element of the part 
isprodnoed; this substance binds the surfaces together, and 
it may in process of time, on the complete suhsidonee of in- 
flammation, and under the favorable conditions of aurroond- 
ing healthy tissue life, even rise to the condition of the proper 
Btructuro. But the lymph doea not appear to he thrown oat 
with any special beneficial de^gn ; it is the simple result of 
a deterioration of energy, is only a less degree of a positive 
evil. When greater infiammation takes place, or when the 
natural vitality of the part is feeble, there ia a greater degen- 
eration, and material of a still lower kind, which is not even 
organizable nnder any circmnstanaes, ia produced. Pna is 
poured out, and ceases to app&ar with the restoration of the 
proper vitality of the tissue. If the inflammation is still 
greater, the degeneration passes into actoal destruction of 
Jfe, and mortification ensues, WTien John Hunter, therefore, 
■peaks, as he does, of Fatore calling np the vital powers to 
produce suppuration, hia words convey a false notion of what 
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reallv happens. The iignrj has so damaged the parte that 
tlie vital action cannot rise to its epaclfic elevatJoD ; an In- 
ferior kind of BRtion is alone possible, which is reallj diaesBe, 
and onl; so far benefli^ial as it proves that the life of the part 
hai not been killed ontright. As might he eipected, there- 
fore, it is in eihansting diseaseu that inflammation most com- 
mon]}' and easily occars. How incorrect, then, is it to speak 
of inflaoimation aa if it wore a process specially provided for 
restoring the healthy life of parts I When adhesive inflamma- 
tion is said to limit the snppnTation of an abscess, its oocor- 
rence is a rcsnlt of diminishing mischief, and testifies to a lew 
serious degeneration of vital force. How hard it is not to he 
blind when theories or wishes lead usl When adhesive in- 
flunimatton fixes a piece of etrangnlatcd got to the side of the 
belly, so as happily to prevent the passage of fecal matter 
into the peritoneal cavity, it in sometiines said to be a wise 
and kindly provision of Nature. What, then, shall be said 
of inflammation when it glaea the gnt to a hernial cavity, or 
Dianufactnres a fibrous band which strangles the gut! Is this 
also a wise and bencflcial design ? 

That which is tme of the material products of inflamma- 
tion is necessarily tme of its force ; the heat, and pain, and 
rigors, the forces as well as the material, testify to a degeners:- 
tiun of vital force. The sort of stormy rage and demonstra- 
tive activity which characterize inflammation, though onqnes- 
tionably an exhibition of force, are not really an increased 
display of the proper vital foroe. The latter has undergone 
a transfonnafion from the qaiet, self-contained activity of 
development into the nnrestrained dissipation of a lower ac- 
tivity; and, as regards the latter, it might be said that sev- 
eral monads of its matter, or vuliunes of its foroe, are equiva- 
lent only to one monad of matter or one volnrae of force of 
the former. Rigors, as the involontarj action of voluntary 
mnscle, are a degradation of action witnessing to a molecular 
deterioration of vital conditions. Heat is a physical force 
which must have resulted from the retrograde melamorphosis 
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of vital furce. The existence of pftin, where rightly there 
ihotilii he no seneation, testifies to a moleonlar deterioration 
of statical element and a correlative eshibition offeree. The 
increased action of inflammation in a. part is, therefore, di- 
minished vital action. Ferhupa it might once for all be 
stated, OS a law of vital action, that the dignitj of the force 
is in an inverse ratio to its volnmetrical display. It is indeed 
with organic action as it is with mental action. The emo- 
tional man displays considerable force, and often prodacea 
great efiecta in the way of destrnction, hut his power is vaat^ 
ly inferior to that of the man who has developed emotions, 
force into the higher form of will-force, who has ooSrdinated 
the paaaiona into the calm, self-contained activity of definite 
prodoctive aim. Siuely creation always tcatifies to a mach 
higher energy than destmction. 

The foregoing considerations unavoidahly flow from a 
conception of vitality as correlate with other natural forces, 
uid aa subject to the law of the conservation of force. They 
obtain additional weight, however, from being in some ac- 
cordance with the important generalizations which one of 
the most philosophical physiologists of the present time has 
made with regard to morbid prodocta. "Virchow has, as is 
well known, referred all morbid strnctures to physiological 
types, and maintains that there is no new stmctnre prodaced 
In the organism by disease. The cancer-cell, the pas-cell, 
and all other disease-produced cells, have their patterns in 
the cells of healthy structure. The cells of tubercle oorre- 
Bpond with the corpnacles of the lymphatic glands; pus and 
colorless blood-corpuscles cannot be distinguished except by 
looking at the place whence they come; the cells of cancer 
in bone " are the immediate descendants of the cells in bone ; " 
and certain colloid tumors have the structure of the ombilical 
eord. " 'Where a new formation takes place, certain histolo- 
pcal elements of the body must generally also cease to exist;" 
and every kind of new formation is really, therefore, destruc- 
tive, and destroys something of what previously existed. The 
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a tissQO, with its eqiiivoleDts, he describ«a as tbo 
1 stook of gerraa of the body ; from them morbid 
Blrnctures proceed by coatinaons dBvelopment. " Hetorolii- 
goos tissues have phjsiological tjpes; and there is no other 
kind of heterolo^ in morbid atrnctures than the abnortniil 
manner in which they arise as to place (heterotopia), time 
(liotoroohronia), and quantity (heterometria)," * 

Tlie conclusions with regard to vital force, which a con- 
sistent conception of it as a natural force seems to necessi- 
tate, will find extensive application in the varionaplieDomena 
of disease. We have seen thnt if the resolation of the vital- 
ity of a single nerve-cell into a vitality of a lower kind he 
supposed— into that, for example, of polype substance — -it 
would necessarily aufllce for the prodaotion of a whole 
polype, or perhaps of a maltitndo of polypes. In other 
words, one nervous nnit, monad, or molecule, ia the vital 
equivalent of many nnits, monads, or molecoles of polype 
BiibBtance. How idle it is, then, to dispute, as some have 
done, as to whether epilepsy is increased vital action or 
diminished vital aotion, when there esists no clear conception 
of what is meant by the words I No one can deny that there 
is great display of force in the convulsions of epilepsy, bat ia 
it increased vital force! Is a man in convulsions a strong 
man ! for that is the real question. Does convulsion in a 
paralyzed limb indicate increased vital action of it) When 
tetanus of a mnscle is produced, as Weber showed it might 
be, by putting a loop of thread round its nerve and slowly 
and gradually tightening it, does the violent action of the 
muade testify to increased vitality? If it really does, then 
the mechanical tetanomotor of Heidenhuin might, properly 
used, suffice for the core of every poralyaia, and effect a «nn- 
pleto renewal of life. 

Ia speukicg of vital action, we may either consider the 
whole organism as individual, or we may consider the coll or 
organic monad as the individual. Tf we regard the orgauiaoi 
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as indiridual, tben when general coDTnlsions take place iu it — 
that is, violent and aimleaa laov^menta completelj withdrawn 
from the control of the will, which Bbould rightly coordinate 
them into definite action — it is simply to nse words wiChooC 
meaning to saj that the vital action of the individnal ia in~ 
creased. There ia not, then, individnal action ; and the defi- 
nition of vitality ia not applicable to the organiam &a a whole. 
The highest manifestation of individnality ia in the conscioua- 
nesB of man, the so-called unity of the ego; but, when tha 
coordination of forces for a definite end ia replaced by the 
convulaionB of epilepsy, there ia neither subjective nor oh- 
jecUve unity of action. Inatead of that quiet will-force which 
ezpreases conacions unity, or that anconsciona nnity of or- 
ganic action which is manifest in sleep, there is the violent 
and incoherent eshibition of inferior force. Inereaaed action 
ia the result of a degeneration of the proper vital action. " A 
man in convulsions is not strong, though six men cannot hold 

Like considerations apply wben the single cell is regarded 
as individnal. In virtne of a certain chemical aonstitutioD 
and a certain definite arrangement of molecules, a cell es- 
hlbits energy as nerve-force. Tliat apeoial mode of energy is 
the definite result of a certun coordination of chemical com- 
binations and molecular relations; and these are connoted in 
the individnality of the cell. Wlien, however, in place of 
the definite process of statical attraction (nutrition) and dy- 
namical repnlaion (energy), there takes place a large demon- 
Btratiye display of force — as general epileptic convulsions, 
being the sum of the action of the individual cells, prove 
there moat — it is impossible to pronounce such force as of 
the same rank or kind aa the proper energy of the cell. It is 
an inferior kind of power, and the certain indication of n de- 
generation of the statical correlative. It is the duty of a cell, 
eo to spealc, as of an individnal, to live in certain relations 
with its aorronndinga — it is, indeed, its eaaenoe as an hidivid- 
ual cell of specific character ; and, when it is not so living, it 
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1b reftllj de^nerating. toHing its natare or kind, pssBiDg more 
or les8 qnicklf toward deutb. Its action ia certaiul; not io- 
oreasud functional action. In trath, it would bo as jnsC to 
coll the extraTagant notion of madness in an inditidual occo- 
pying a certain poMtion in a flvstem of governmont increased 
fuDctional action, aod to saj that the government voa stronger 
for bis degenerate actitm. A state, again, would not be pow- 
erful, would not even eiiet, if each individoal did as bin pas- 
■ioDB prompted, altogether regardless of his relaUcins to 
otbersi and it would certdnlj be a etrange use of language 
to say then that the functional action of that individnal was 
increased. 

The phenomena of conscions vitality might be used to 
illustrate the same principles. A passionate man is sot 
Btrong-minded, nor do the ravings of insanity reveal mental 
vigor. A coropletelj-faahioDe*! will is the true mark of a 
Btronginind. "Acharaoter," saidNovalis, "isaeorapletely- 
fasbioned will." As in the crder of natural development 
there has been an oscent from the physical and chemical 
forces to tbe aim-working vital force, and tbence from tba 
lowest vitality to the highest luanifestation thereof^ so in the 
course of mental development there is a progress through 
sensation, passion, emotion, reason, to the highest phase of 
mtntul force, a well-fashion ed will. The rigbtly-developed 
mind, like the healthy cell, recognizes its relations to others ; 
seif-feeling gives place to or eipands into moral feeling, and 
in tbe will all the phases of txinsciouaness ore coordinated 
into calm, jast, definite action. Noise and fnry sorely indi- 
cate weatness; theff are the manifestation of inferior force 
— the tale of an idiot signifying nothing. The strongest force 
is qniet force, and tbe ravings of insanity, which might not 
nnjnslly be compored to the convulsions of epilepsy, do not 
evince mental power. 

May we not, then, already perceive, what advancing 
knowledge must ever render more clear, how the conscious 
mind of man blends in nnity of development with the no- 
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oonsclous life of Katare ? As the revelation of Katare pro- 
ceeds in the progress of science, the idealism of Plato and 
the realism of Bacon will be found to harmonize as expres- 
sions of the same tmths ; the generalizations of Humboldt 
and the poetical intuitions of Goethe may be looked upon as 
but different descriptions of the same facts. Idealism and real- 
ism blend and are extinguished in the intimate harmony be- 
tween the individual and Nature. How great, then, the igno- 
rance which fancies that poetry demands a rude age for its 
successful development ! How little, again, the insight which 
would make of science an ugly anatomy only ! After analysis 
comes synthesis ; and, beyond the practical realization of sci- 
ence in works which add to human comfort, there remains 
the sBsthetical embodiment of science. Art has now opening 
before it a field so wide that imagination cannot dare to limit 
it, for science must plainly attain to its highest development 
in the work of the future poet, who shall give to its reality a 
beautiful form. Goethe indicated the path, but he who shall 
accomplish it will be a greater than Goethe.* 

* Perhaps the trneet eetimate of ecience, and the most remarkable 
prophecy with regard to it, is to he foand in that wonderftil tale by Goethe, 
** Das M&hrchen," a tale which has been described, by one who has done 
most toward making €k)ethe known and understood in Bngland, ** as the 
deepest poem of its sort in existence— as the only true prophecy emitted 
fbr who knows how many centariet.** 



IV.-THE LIMITS OF PHILOSOPniCAL INQtriBY.' 

It ia nut a little hard upon those who now devote them- 
BelTes to the patient interrogation of Nntore, hj means of 
obaerTation and experiment, that they should be counted, 
whether they will or not, miniaterH of the so-oalled Positive 
Philosophy, and diaciples of Lim who is popularly considered 
the foander of that philosophy. No matter that positive in- 
vestigation within the limits which Oomte prescribes was 
pursued earnestly and Hyatematically before his advent, and 
with an exactness of method of which he had no conception ; 
that many of those distingniehed since his time for their 
scientific researches and generalizations have been onac' 
qnainted with his writings; that othera vrho have stndied 
them withhold their adherence from bis doctrines, or ener- 
geticnlly disclaim them. These things are not considered; 
so suoD as a. scientific inqnirer pnebes hia researches into the 
phenomena of life and mind, he is held to be a Comtist, Thna 
it happens that there is a growing tendency ia the pnblio 
mind to identify modem science with thePositivePhiloBOphy, 
Considering how much miach ief has often Ijeen done by idon- 

ThF Limits of FhllDtDphLcal loqnlrf. 
10 the Memiiere nt IhR EdinhiirRh Fhlloeopbicat Ingtitii- 
IB6S. By WUliam, Lord-ArchblBhop of York. (Edmoo- 
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filing the charaoter of an epoch of thonght with the doo- 
trines of some eminent man who has lived and labored and 
taken the lead in it, and tlina making hia defecta and errors, 
hardened into formulas, chains to fetter the fiee conrse of 
thought, it ia no wonder tljat acientifie men shonld be anxious 
to disclaim Comte as their lawgiver, and to protest against 
snoh a king being aot op to reign over them. Not conscious 
of anj personal obligation to his writings, conaciona bow 
mnch, in some reapecta, he haa misrepreaented the spirit and 
pretenaioDB of science, tbej repudiate the allegiance which 
his entlmaiastic disciplea would force upon tliem, and which 
popular opinion ia faat coming to think a, natural one. Tbej 
do well in thus making a timely assertion of independence; 
for, if it be not done soon, it will aoon be too late to bo done 
well. When we look back at the history of sjatems of re- 
ligion and philosophy, it ia almost appalling to reflect how 
entire]; one man has appropriated the intellectual develop- 
ment of Ilia age, and how deapotically he has constrained the 
faith of generations alter him ; the mind of mankind ia abao- 
lately oppressed by the weight of bis authority, and his errors 
tmd limitations are deemed not less sacred than the true ideas 
of which he has been the organ : for a time he is made on 
idol, at the sound of whose name the human intellect is ex- 
pected to fall down and worsldp, as the people, nations, and 
languages were expected, at what time thoy beard the sound 
of the flute, harp, sackbut, dulcimer, and all kinds of miisio, 
to fall down and worship the golden image which Nebuchad- 
nezzar the king bod set up. Happily it ia not so cuay to take 
captive the nndcrstanding now, when thought is busy on so 
many aubjecta in auch varioua domoina of Nature, and when 
an army of investigators often marches where formerly a 
solitary pioneer painfully sought hia way, as it was when the 
fields of intellectual activity were few and limited, and the 
laborers in them few also. 

A lecture delivered by the Archbishop of York before the 
I Edinburgh Philosophical Institution, which has been pub- 
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lished as a pamphlet, coctaiss a plain, oamest, and on the 
whole temperate, but not very oloaBlf-reasotied, criticisni, 
from hia point of view, of the tendency of modern scientific 
reeenrch, or rather of Ponitivism, und a somewhat vug^e dec- 
lartitioii of the limits of philosophical inqnirj. He perceives 
with Borrow, but not witli great apprehension, tliut the pros- 
pects of philosophy are clondod over in England, France, and 
Gurman^, and that a great part of the thinking world is oo- 
cnjiied with physical researches. But he does not therefore 
despair; helieviug that Positivism indicates only a temporary 
mood, prodnced hy prostration and lassitude after a period 
of □uuaoal controversy, and that it will after a time pass 
away, and be followed by a new era of speculative activity. 
It may he presumed that men, weary of their frnitlesa efTorta 
to scale the lofty and seemingly barren heights of true philos- 
ophy, have taken the easy path of Positivism, which does not 
lead upward at all, but leads, if it bo followed far enough, to 
quapnires of nnbelieC The< facts on which the archbishop 
bases his opinion, and ttie steps of reasoning by which h« is 
able thas to oouple a period of Bpeculative actlvitj with a 
period of religious belief, and to declare a system of powtive 
scientific research to be linked inseparably with a system of 
unbelief, do not appear ; they are sufficient to inspire strong 
conviction In him, but they apparently lie too far down in 
the depths of his moral consciousness to be capable of being 
anfolded, in lucid sequence, to the apprehension of others. 

To the critical reader of the leuture it must at once occur 
that a want of discrimination between things that are wide- 
ly different is the cause of no little looseness, if not reck- 
lessness, of assertion. In the first place, tlie archbishop 
identifies oft'-liand the course snd aim of modem scientific 
progress with the Positlvisin of Comte and his followers. 
Tliia is very much as if any one should insist on attributing 
the same character and the same aim to persons who were 
travelling for a considerable distance along the same road. 
As it was Comte's great aim to organize a harmonions oo* 
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erdmation and suboTdination of the Bciencos, he assimilated 
and naed for liis purpose the aoientt&o knowledge wliich was 
SToilahle to him, and systematized the observed metliod of 
■oientilic progress from the more simple and general to tha 
more special and complex stud lee; bnt it aseuredly is most 
ntwarrantftble to declare those who are engaged ia physical 
research to be committed to his concluaioDs and pretensions, 
and there tan be no question that a philosophy of science 
when it is written, will differ widely from the Ho-called Posi- 
tive Philosophy. 

In tlio aecoad place, the archbishop nnwittingly perpe- 
trates a second and similarly reckless injastice in aesaming, 
•8 he does, that modem science mnst needs accept what he 
describes as the sensational philosophy. " Thus the bnsinega 
of seienee," he says, " is to gather up the facts aa they ap- 
pear, without addition or perversion of tlie senses. As the 
senses are our only moans of knowledge, and we can only 
know things aa they present themselves to the eye and ear, 
it follows that onr knowledge is not absolute knowledge of 
the things, but a knowledge of their relations to lis, that is, 
sensations," Passing by the question, which might 
well be raised, whether any one, even the founder of tho 
■ensfttional philosophy, ever thus crudely asserted the senses 
■ only means of knowledge, and our knowledge to 
be only a knowledge of our sensations ; passing by, too, any 
discussion concerning what tlio archbishop means, if he 
any thing, by an absolute knowledge of things as dis- 
tinct from B knowledge of things in their relations to ns, and 
all speculations concerning tho faculties which finite and rel- 
ative beings who are not archhishops hare of apprehending 
and com prebend lag the absolute ; it is necessary to protest 
against the asanmption that science is committed to snch a 
representation of the sensational philosophy, or to the sensa- 
tional philosophy at all. Tliose modem inqnirers who havB 
pushed farthest their phyainal researches into mental func- 
tions and bodily organs have notoriously been at great paiiu 
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to diBcrirainnto between the nerrons centreB iFli;Ji miniBter 
to sensation and those which minister to reflection, and have 
done much to elacidate the physical and fanctional connec- 
tions between them. The; have never been guiltj of cslling 
all knowledge a knowledge «nlj of Benanttons, for the; rec- 
ognize how vague, barren, and unmeaning, are the terms of 
the old langnngo of philosophic^ strife, when an attempt is 
made to apply them with preoision to the phenomena re- 
vealed bj exact scientitio observation. The sensorial centres 
with which the senaoa are in diroot connection are qaite dis- 
tiaot from, and sobordinate to, the nervoas centres of idea- 
tion or reflection^the soprcine hcmiepherical ganglia. It is 
in these, wbich are far more developed in man tlinu in any 
other animal, and more developed in the higher than in the 
lower races of men, that senBation Is transformed into knowl- 
edge, and that reflective ccnaciousness has its seat. The 
knowledge so acquired is not drained from the outer world 
through the senses, nor is it a physical mixture or a chemical 
compound of so much received from withont and so much 
added b; tbe mind or brain ; it is un organized result of a 
most complex and deHcate process of development in the 
highest kind of organic element in Nature — a mental organi- 
sation accomplished, like bdj other organisation, in accord- 
ance with definite laws. We have to do with laicg of l\f&, 
and the language used in the interpretation of phenomena 
must accord with ideas derived from the study of organiza- 
tion; for asHnredly it cannot fail to produce coiiliiBion if it he 
the expression only of ideas derived from the laws of phys- 
ical phenomena, so far as these are nt present known to ua, 
Now, the organization of a definite sensation is a very diOer- 
ent matter from, has no resemblance in Nature to, the phys- 
ical impression made upon tlie organ of sense, and the or- 
ganization of aa idea is a higher and more complex vital 
process than the organisation of a aeni^itiDn; to call knowl- 
edge, therefore, a knowledge only of sensation is either a 
meaningless proposition, or, in so far as it has meaning, it is 
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fblser than it would be to affirm the properties of a chemical 

componnd to be those of its conatitiientB. Were they who 

parene the scientifie studj of mind not more thonghtful than 

the Archbishop of York gives tliein credit for being, they 

would hare no reason to ^ve why animals with as many 

eenses aa man has, and with some of tbem more acnte thnn 

his, have not long since attained, like him, to on nnderstacd- 

ig of the bencfitR of establishing archbislioprics. 

It must beonderatood that by the assertion of the organio 

, basis of mental function is not meant that the mind imposes 

I the laws of its own organization ; on the contrary, it obeys 

• them, knowing not whence they come nor whither they 

I tend. Innate ideas, fundamental ideas, categories of the nn- 

I derstanding, and like metaphysical eiipressions, are obscure 

I intimations of the laws of action of tlie internal organizing 

I power nnder the conditions of its existence end exercise; 

I and it is easy to perceive that a new and higher sense con- 

I ferred on man, altering entirely these conditions, would at 

onoe render necessary a new order of fundamental ideas or 

categories of the understanding. That all oar knowledge is 

, relative cannot be denied, unless it be maintained that in that 

ironderful organizing power which com eth from afar there 

f lies hidden that which maybe intuitively revealed (o con- 

r Bcionsncss as absolute knowledge^ that the nature of the 

mysterions power which inspires and impels evolntion may, 

by a flash of intuitiTe oonscionaness, be made manifest to 

the mind in the process of its o^vn development. If Nature 

be attaining to a complete self-conscionsness in man, fai 

away from such an end as it soems to be, it is conceivable 

that this might happen ; and if &nch a miraculous inspiration 

were thus to reveal the unknown, it would bo a revelation of 

the one primeval Power. Clearly, however, aa positive sci- 

mtiflo research is powerless before a vast mystery — the 

ioee, what, and whither, of the mighty power which 

la the impulse to erolution^it is not justified in mating 

any proposition regarding it. This, however, it may rightly 
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Ha ; while keeping its inqnirles within the limits of the 
knonable, it m&j examine critioall;', and use all avaUsble 
nieaiu of testing, the qjjiiiiia and credential of any professed 
revelation of the rayBtery. And it is in tho pursuit of anch 
inquiries that it would have liecn satisfactory to baye Iiad 
from the archbishop, as a higb'priost of the mystery, some 
gloam of information as to the proper limits which be be- 
lieves onght to be observed. At what point ia the hitherto 
and no farther to which inquiry may advance in that direc- 
tion t Where do we reach iJie holy ground when it becomes 
necessary to put the scientiflo shoes from off our feet! There 
most assuredly be some rig'ht and duty of eiamtoaUon into 
the evidence of revelations cldming to be Divine; for, if it 
were not so, how could the intelligent Mussulman ever be, 
if he ever is, persuaded to abandon the one God of his faith, 
and to accept what must seem to him the polytlieism of the 
Christian Trinity ! 

Another error, or rathe-r set of errors, into which tho 
archbishop plunges, is that he assumes positive science to be 
materialistic, and materialism to involve the negation of God, 
of immortality, and of free will. This imputation of mate- 
rialism, which ought never to have been so lightly made, it is 
qnite certain that the m^ority of scientific men would ear- 
nestly disclaim. Koreover, the materialist, as snch, is not 
under any logical constraint whatever to deny either the ex- 
istence of a God, or the immortality of the soul, or free will. 
One is ulmoat tempted to say that in two things the arch- 
bishop distances competition ; first, in the facility with which 
he loses or dispenses with the links of his own chain of rea- 
Boning; and, secondly, in his evident inability to perceive, 
when looking sincerely with all his might, real and essential 
distinctions which are at all sabtile, which are not broadly, 
and almost coarsely, marked. If the edge of a distinction be 
fine, if it ha not as blunt as a weaver's beam, it fails seem- 
ingly to attract his attention. Whosoever believes sincerely 
D t]i6 doctrine of the resiirreotion of the body, as taught bj 
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tlie Apoatic Paul, which fill Ohriatiana profess to do, must 
■urolj hftve some diflioiilty in conceiving the immortiUity of 
the soul apart from that of the htdj; for, if the apostle's 
preaching and the Christian's faith be not vain, and the body 
6l> rise again, then it ma; he preHnmed that the soul and it 
will Bhnre a common iui mortality, ns they have shared a com- 
mon mortality. So far, then, from materialism bohig the ne- 
gation of immortality, the greatest of the apostles, the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles, earnestly preached materialism as es- 
■eotial to the life which is to aome. There is as little or less 
justitication for sajiog thnt m&terialism involves of necessity 
the deniiil of free will. The fn.cts on which the doctrine of 
free will ia based are the same facts of observation, whether 
spi ritualism or materialism be the accepted faith, and the 
question of their interpretation is not essentially connected 
with the one or the other faith ; the spiritualist may consist- 
ently deny, and the materialiat consistently advocate, free 
will. In like manner, the belief in the existence of God is 
nowise inconsistent with the moat extreme materialism, for 
the belief ia quite independent of the facts and reasons on 
which that faith is fonnded. The spiritualist may deny God 
the power to make matter think, but the mnterialist need not 
deny the existence of God because he holds that matter may 
be capable of thought. Multitndes may logically believe that 
mind is inseparable from bodf in life or death — that it is 
bom with it, grows, ripens, decays, and diea with it, withont 
disbelieving in a great and intelligent Power who has coiled 
man into being, and ordained tlie greater light to rale the day 
»nd the lesser light to rule the night. 

What an unnecessary horroi" bangs over the word matcri- 
■liam 1 It has an ugly sound and an Indefinite meaning, and 
ia well suited, therefore, to be set up na a sort of moral 
scarecrow ; but, if it he closely eiamined, it will be found to 
bave the semblance of something terrible, and to be empty 
of any real harm. In the assertion that mind is altogether a 
fanotionof matter, there is no more antufU irreverence than in 
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Rseerting that mfttter is the realization of luin:] ; the one and 
the other proposition being equally meoningleea so far a« thej 
postnlate b knowledge of any thing more than phenomena. 
Whether extension be visible llaouglit, or thought invisible ex- 
tonsion, ia a qnestion of a choice of wdrIe, and not of a choice 
of conceptions. To those who c^&not conceive tliat any or- 
ganiiotion of matter, however complex, shonld be capable of 
Buch exalted functioas aa those which are called mental, is it 
really more conceivable that BJiy organization of matter can 
be the mechanical inBtrument of the complex manifestations 
of an immaterial mind ? Ia it not as easy for an omnipotent 
power to endow matter with mental fonctiona as it is to 
create an immaterial entity cnpable of acconipllBhing them 
throngh mntter ! Is tlie Creator's arm shortened, so that He 
cannot endow matter with sensation and ideation! It is 
strangely overlootcd by many ivho write on this matter, that 
the brdn ia not a dead instriiinent, hut a living organ, with 
ftinotionB of a higher kind than those of any other bodily 
organ, insotnnch as its organic nature and stmctnre far snr- 
pasB thoBe of any otiier organ. What, then, are those fnno- 
tions if they are not mental 1 No one thinks it necessary to 
assume an immateriul liver behind the hepatic strncture, in or- 
der to account for its fnoetiona. Bnt so fur as the nstnre of 
nerve and the complex stmctarc of the cerebral convolntiona 
exceed in dignity the hepatic elements and stmctnre, bo far 
must the material fonctiona of the brain exceed those of the 
liver. Men are not BufEcientIf careful to ponder tiie wonder- 
ftil operations of which matter ia capable, or to reflect on the 
niiracloB effected by it which are t-ontinnally before their eyca. 
Are the properties of a chemical compoimd less mysterious 
eflBendally beeanse of the familiarity with which wo handle 
them? Consider the Boed dropped into the ground : it swell a 
with germinating energy, bursts ita intcgtimenta, sends np- 
n-onl a delicate shoot, which grows into a stem, potting forth 
in doe season its leaves and flowers, until finally 8 beantifnl 
Btrnctare is formed, such as Solomon in hI) liis glory could not 
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eqnal, and all the art of maniind cannot imitate. Aai yet 
all these processes are operntiona of matter; for it ia not 
thought necessary to aaaaine an immaterial or spiritanl plant 
which effects its parposes through the agency of the material 
gtrnctnre which we obsorre. Surely there are here exhibited 
properties of matter wonderful enongh to satisfy any one of 
the powers that may he inherent in it. Are we, then, to bo- 
lieva that the highest and moat oomples development of or- 
ganio structure is not capable of even more wonderfn! opera- 
tioaa? Wonld yon have the haraan body, which ia a micro- 
cosm containing all the forms and powers of matter organized 
in the most delicate and complex manner, to possess lower 
powers than those forms of matter exhibit separately in Na- 
ture? Trace the gradual devclopmeat of the nervous system 
through the animal series, from its first germ to its most com- 
plex evolution, and let it be d-eclared at what point it sadden- 
ly loaea all its inherent properties as living structure, and be- 
comes the mere mechanical instrument of a spiritual entity. 
In what animal, or in what class of animals, dues the imma- 
terial principle abruptly intervene and supersede the agency 
of matter, becoming the entirely distinct cause of a similar, 
though more exalted, order uf mental pbeuoinena? To ap- 
peal to the conscionsneas of every man for the proof of a 
power within him, totally dldtlnot from any function of the 
body, is not admissiitie as an argument, while it is admitted 
that oonaeionsness can make no observation of the bodily or- 
gan and its functions, and nntil therefore it be proved th^tt 
matter, even when in the form of the most complex organi- 
zation, is incapable ofcertain mental functions. Why may it 
Dot, indeed, be capable of consciousness, seeing that, whether 
it be or not, the mystery ia onually incompreiiensible to us, 
and must be reckoned equally simple and easy to the Power 
which created matter and its properties! When, again, wa 
are told that every part of the body is in a constant state of 
ohange, that within a certain period every particle of it is re- 
newed, and yet that amid these ciiangos a man feela that ha 
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I remains easeotioUy the snnie, we perceive notLing incooKst- 

[ 6Dt in tbe idua of tbe action of b material organ ; for it ia not 

k absurd to suppose ttint in the braia tlie new series of particles 

take the pikttern of those which thej repluce, aa they do in 

other oi^iins and tisBiies whiuh are oontinnallj changing their 

Bnhgtali(.*e jet preserve their identity. Even the Hear of a. 

wound on the finger ia not olten effaced, bat grows aa the 

body grows: whj, then, DHSDme the necessit/ of an imiua- 

t teriul principle to prevent the impression of an idea fi'om lie- 

[ inglost? 

Tiie truth is, that men linve ilispnted vaguely and violently 
I about matter and motion, and about the impoBability of mat- 
I ter affectiug an immHterial mind, never having been at the 
L pains to reflect carefully upon the diSc-rent kinds of matter 
I and the corresponding differences of kind in its motions. All 
■ortB of matter, diverse as they are, were vaguely matter — 
vas no discrimination ninde; and all the manifold and 
1 *pecial properties of motter were comprised under tlio gon- 
V era] term motion. This was not, nor eonld it lead to, good; 
I for matter really rises in dignity from physical matter in 
[ which physical properties exist to chemical matter and chem- 
ical forceij, and Crota chemical matter to living matter and its 
modes of force ; ead then in the scale of life a continuing as- 
cent leads from tlie lotvest kind of living matter with its force 
or energy, through different kinds of physiological elements 
with their speoiul energies or functions, to the highest kind 
of living mutter with its force — viz., nerve-matter and nerve- 
force; and, lastly, through the different kinds of nerve-cells 
and their energies to the most exalted agents of mental fiino- 
tion. Ohviously, then, simple ideas derived from observation 
of mechanical phenomena cancot fitly he apphed to the ex- 
planation of the functions of that most complex oombination 
, of elements Bud energies, physical and chemical, in a small 
I apace, which we have in living stmcture ; to speak of me- 
\ ohanical vibration in nerves and nerve-centres is to convey 
i ideas of their extri'inely delicate mid cornples energies, 
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anil thus aeriouely to hinder the ftirm«tion of n 

In like mamier, mnoh barren discoBgion has been owing 
to the undiacriiaiiiating inclusion of all kinds of mental mani- 
festations nnder the vngne and general term mind; for there 
are most important difi'erences in tlie nature and dignity of 
so-called mental phenomena, when they are properly obeerved 
and analyzed. Tljoae who have not been at the pains to 
follow the order of develo]itni;nt of mental phenomena and 
to make thctoaelvos acquainted witli the ditlertnt kinds of 
functiona that eoncnr to form what we call mental action, 
and who have not studied tbc difierencea of matter, are doing 
no better than beating the air when they disclaim against 
materialism. By rightly submitting the nnderatanding to 
facta, it is mode evident th&t, on the one hand, matter rises 
in dignity and function nntU its energies merge insensibly 
Into functions which are described as mental, and, on the 
other hand, that there are gradations of mental fanctioo, the 
lowest of which confessedly do not transcend the functions 
of matter. The burden of proving that the Devt ex tnaclivnA 
of a spiritual entity intervenes somewhere, and where it 
intervenes, clearly lies upon those who make the assertion or 
who need the hypothesis. They are not jnstifled in arbitra- 
rily fabricating an liypotheHia entirely inconsistent with ex- 
perience of the orderlj development of Nature, which even 
postulates a domain of Nature that human senses cannot take 
any cognizance o^ and in then calling upon those who reject 
their assumption to disprove it. These have done enough if 
they show that there are no grounds for and no need of the 
hypothesis. 

Here we might properly take leave of the archbishop's 
address, were it not that tJie looseness of his statements and 
the way in which his nnderatanding is governed by the old 
phraeea of philosophical di^pntes tempt further criticism, and 
make it a duty to expose aspects of the subject of which ha 
does not evince tlie 'east apprehtnaion. He would, we ima- 
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', be hard put to it to sapport the heavy indictnipnt con- 
tained in tho following sentence which he flings off as he 
goes heedluBsly forward : " A system which pretends to ttis- 
pense with the ideas of God, of immortality, of free ngency, 
of causation, and of design, would, seem to offer few attrao- 
tioDs." Tlie qneation of the valae of any system of philosophy 
la not, it may be observed tacidentally, whether it is nnattrac- 
tive because it dispensoB with received notions, still less 
L becaase ita adversaries imagioe that it must dispense with 
I them: but it is vrhether it possesses that degree of fiinda- 
mental truth which will avail to enlarge the knowledge and 
to attract ultimately the belief of mankind. History does not 
roDord that the doctrines of Chriatianity were found attrnctive 
by the philosophers of Greece or Rome when they were first 
preached there; does, indeed, record thai Paul preaching on 
I Uara' IliU at Athens, the city of intellectual enli^btenmeab, 
[ and declaring to the inhabitants the naknown God whoni 
they ignorantly worshipped, made no impression, but found 
it prudent to deport theuce to Corinth, nowise renowned at 
that time as a virtuous city, renowned, indeed, in for other 
wise. We have not, however, qnotod the foregoing sentence 
In order to repudiate popular attractiveness as a criterion of 
truth, bat to take occasion to declare the wide difference be- 
tween the modest spirit of scientific inqairy and the confident 
dogmatism of the so-called Positive Philosophy, Soienoe, 
recognizing the measure of what it oan import to he hounded 
by the existing limits of scientific inquiry, makes no proposi- 
tion whatever concerning that which lies beyond these lim- 
its; equally careful, on the one hand, to avoid a barren 
r enunciation in words of what it cannot apprehend in 
I thought, and, on the other hand, to refrain &om a blind 
L denial of possibilities transcending its moans of research, A 
icquiescence in ignorance until light comes is its atti- 
L tnde. It must be home dearly in mind, however, that this 
I Hrupulous care to abstain from presumptuous assertions does 
f not warrant the imposition of any arbitrary harrier to tho 
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roacli of its powers, but is quite conBistent with the convic- 
tion of the possibility of an invasion and eabjugation of the 
unknown to a practicallx tialiixited extent, and with tlie most 
strenuous efforts to lessen its domain. 

The wonder is — and the more it is considered the greater 
it seems — that huiiiaji intelligence should ever hare grown to 
the height either of affirming or of denying the. existence of a 
God. Oertainly the denial iinp]ies, even if the affirmatioQ 
does not also, the assumptioa of the attributes of a Ood by 
him who makes it Lt^t imagination travel nnrestrainod 
through the immeasurable heavens, past the myriads of orbs 
viaob, revolving in their appointed paths, constitute our 
solar system, through distances which words cannot express 
nor mind conceive ileflnitely, to other snns and other planet- 
ary systems ; beyond these glimmer in the vast distance the 
lights of more solar systems, whose rays, extinguished in tiie 
void, never reach our planet: still they are not the end, for 
BB thought in its flight leaves thcra behind, and they vanish 
in remote space, other suns appear, uaCil, as the imogiimtion 
strives to realize their immensity, the heavens seem almost 
on infinite void, so small a space do the scattered clusters of 
planets fill. Then let sober reflection take up the tale, and, 
remembering how small a part of the heavenly hosts our 
solar system is, and how sm^all a part of our solar system 
the eartii is, consider how entirely dependent man, and 
beast, and plant, and every living thing are npon the heat 
which this our planet receives froiri the sun; how vege- 
tation fionrislies through its inspiring influence, and the 
vegetation of the past in long-buried forests gives up again 
the heat which ages ago it recoived from the sun ; how animal 
life is sustained by the life of the vegetable kingdom, and by 
the lieat which is received directly from the sun; and how 
man, as the crown of living things, and his highest mental 
energy, ae the crown of bia development, depend on all that 
has gone before him in the evolution of Nature — considering 
alt these things, does not living Nature appear but a small 
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and incidentul b.y-plfty of the snn^s energiee? Bechis it not 
an uuapeakiible pTusaniptioii to affirm Uiat man is the maia 
end and purpose of creation t Is it not appalling to think 
that he shonld dare to speak of what so fur siirpasEeB tljs 
reach of his feeble senaea, ond of the power which ordwna 
and gOTerca the order of events — impioualy to deny the 
eziatence of a God, or not leea impiously to create one in his 
hniigel The portion of the nniverae with which man if) 
brouglit into relation by his existing Bentiency is bnt a frag- 
tnent, and to meaanre the possibilities of the infinite nnknowu 
by the standard of what he knovs is very much as if the 
oyster should judge all Natnre by tbo ciperienoe gained with- 
in its ahcll — should deny the existence on earth of a human 
being, because its intelligence cannot conceive his nature or 
recognize hia works. Encomposaing ns and transcending our 
ken ia a nniverse of energies ; h ow can man, then, the " feeble 
atom of an hour," presume to affirm whose glory the heaTcns 
declare, whose handiwork the firmament sLon'eth? Certwzi- 
ly true science does not BO dogmatize. 

Bacon, in a well-known and oflien-quoted passage, has re- 
marked, that "a little philosophy inolineth men's minda to 
Atheism, bat depth in philosophy bringeth raen's minds about 
to religion; for while the mind of man looketh npon second 
causes scattered, it may sometimes rest in them, and go no 
further ; but when it beholdeth the chain of them, confeder- 
ate and lioked together, it mnet needs Sy to Frovideuce and 
Deity." It is not easy to perceive, indeed, how modem sci- 
ence, which makes its indnotiona concerning natural forces 
from observation of their manifestation a, and arrives at 
generslizations of different forces, con, after observatdon of 
Nature, avoid the generolizntion of an intelligent mental 
force, linked in harmonious association and essential relations 
with other forces, but leading and constraining them to highei 
aims of evolution. To speak of snoh evolution as the coursa 
of Nature ia to endow an undefined agency with the proper- 
Ues which are commonly assigned to a god, whether it ba 
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oulled God or not. The nature, aim, and power of this sn- 
preme intelligent force, working bo far as we know from 
ererlostinK to everlasting, it is plaini; impossible that man, a 
flnite and transient part of Katnre, slionld comprehend. To 
eappoae him capable of doing bo, would be to sopiiose him 
endowed with the very attribntea which, having oclj in part 
himself, he ascribes in the whole to Deitf. 

Whether the low savage has or has not the idea of a God 
is a question which eeems hardly to deserve the omonnt of 
attention whtcli it has received. It is certain that he feels 
himself snrrotinded and overruled by forces the natures and 
laws of which he is quite ignorant ol, and that he is apt to 
interpret them, more or less clearly, as the work of soma 
being of like passions with hiniself, hut vastly more powerful, 
whom it is his interest to propitiate. Indeed, it would ap- 
pear, so far OS tlie inforniatlon of travellers enables as to 
judge, that the idea entertained of God by the savage who 
liaa any euoli idea is nearly allied to that which civilizud peo- 
ple hiive or have had of a devil; 'for it is the vague dread of 
a being whose delight is in bringing evil npon him rather 
than that of B being who watches over and protects him. 
Being ignorant altogether of the order of Nature, and of the 
Gxod laws under which oalainitio« and blessings alike aoroe, 
he irsmea a dim, vagne, and terrible embodiment of the causes 
of those eifeots which touch him most painfully. Will it be 
believed, then, that the Archbishop of York actnally appeals 
to the inatiuct of the savage to rebuke the alleged atheism 
of Boiencel Let it bo granted, however, tliat the alleged in- 
stinct of the savage points to a. God and not to a devil ruling 
the world, it must in all fairness be confessed that it is i dim, 
undefined, fearful idea — if that can ho called an Idea which 
form has none — having no relationship to the conception of 
a God which is cherished among civilized people. In like 
manner as the idea of a devil has undergone a remarkable 
development with the growth of intelligence fi'om age to age, 
vitil in some quarters there is evinoeil a disposition to im- 
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prove biin out of being, eothe conception of s God has under- 
gone an important deTelopment through the agi'S, in corre' 
HpondcDce with the developraent of the humEiD mind. Tha 
conceptions of God affirmed by different roTelationa notably 
reject, and are an indei of, the intellectual and moral char- 
acter of the people to whom eaeb revelatioo boa been madei, 
and the God of the same religlO'n does anqnestionablj ad ranee 
with the mental evolution of the people profeaaing it, being 
differently conceived of at different stages of cultnre. Art, 
in its eorlf infancy, when it is, so to speak, learning its steps, 
endeavors to copy Nature, and, copying it badly, exaggerates 
and oaricatnrM it, whence the savage's crude notion of a God ; 
but the aim and work of the highest art is to produce by 
idealisation the illnsion of a liigber reality, whence a more 
exalted and spiritnol conception of Deity. 

Notwithstanding the archbishop's charge of atheism 
■gainst science, there is hardly one, if indeed there be even 
one, eminent scientiflo inqairer who has denied the existence 
of God, wliUe there is notahly more than one who has 
evinced a childlike simplicity of faith. The utmost claim of 
Boientific akepticism is the right to examine the evidence of a 
revelation professing to be Divine, in the eamo searching n'ay 
ae it wonld examine any other eiidcnce — to endeavor to trace 
the origin and development, and to weigh the value, of re- 
ligious conceptions as of other conceptions. It violates the 
fundamental habit of the Bcienti&c mind, the very principle 
of its natnre, to demand of it the nnqneationing acceptance 
of any form of faith which tradition may hand down as 
divinely revealed. When the followers of a relipon appeal, 
as the followers of every religion do, in proof of it, to the 
testimony of miraculous events contrary to the experience 
of the present order of Mature, there is a seientifio fact not 
contrary to experience of the order of Nntnre which they 
overlook, bnt which it is incumbent to bear in mind, viz.: 
That eager and enthusiastic disciples sometimes have visioni 
□d dream dreams, and that tliey are apt innocently to imft- 
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fiao or pnrposely to invent eitrsordinary or Bupeniatiiral 
events worthy the imagined importance of the snbjent, and 
anawering the burning zeal of tieir faith. The calin observer 
and fiinccre interpreter of Nature cannot set eaprieiouB or 
arbitrary bounds to his inqoiries at any point where another 
may assert that he ought to do so ; he cannot chooee but 
claim and maintain the riglit to search and try what any 
man, Jew or Gentile, Mnasnlman or Brarnin, has declared 
Bsored, and to see if it be true. And, if it be not tme to him, 
what matters it how tme it be! The theologian tells him 
that the limits of philoBophical inquiry are where faith be- 
gins, but he is concerned to find out where faith does begin, 
and to examine what sort of evidence the evidence of thingB 
nnseen is. And if this right of free inquiry be denied him, 
then is denied liim the right to doubt what any visionary, or 
fanatic, or madman, or impostor, may choose to proclaim as a 
revelation from the spiritual world. 

Toward the close of his lecture the archbishop, breaking 
out into peroration, becomes violently contomptuous of the 
philosopher who, "with his sensations sorted and tied up 
and labelled to the utmost, might," he thinks, "chance to 
find himself the most odious and ridiculous being in all the 
multiform creation. A creature so glib, so wise, so full of 
discourse, sitting in the midst of creation with all its mystery 
and wonder, and persuading you that he is the master of its 
secrets, and that there is nothing but what he knows I " It 
is not very difficult to raise a laugh by drawing a caricature; 
but it was hardly, perhaps, worthy the lecturer, the subject, 
and the audience, to exhibit on such an occasion an arclii- 
episoopal talent for drawing caricatured. As we have al- 
ready Jatimated, this philosopher, "so glib, so wise, so full 
of diaconrse," does not profess to know nearly so much of 
the mjstery and wonder of creation as the archbishop does. 
There is more flourishing language of the same sort before 
the discourse ends, but it would be unprofitable to transcribe 

criticise it; and it is only right to the lecturer to say that 
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he i» near his oonclasion when he worlds himself up into thia 
vituperative and somewhat hysterical ecstasy. The follow- 
ing passBg'O may be qnotetl, howevnr, es inatmotire in more 
respects than one : 

" The world offora Just now tbo apectacle, hitmilutmg to na ia 
mimj wajs, of millions of people clinging M tlieir old idolnlxouB reli- 
^ana, and mfuBuig to ohango them even Tor t higher form ; while in 
Chriatiao Europe tbouBsnda of the moat onltivated class ara be^cumiug 
to oonaider atlieiani a penniBHible or even a deairable thing. The veiy 
iiiatincta of the eavage rebuke a». But just when we seem in danger 
of loiiog all may oomii (ha mamcnt of HWalcemng to the dangers of 
our losa. A woild where thought la a aeeretion of the hroin-gland — 
wliDfe free will ia ths draam of a mndman that thinks ha is ao em- 
peror, though nuked and in chuns — where Qod ia not or at least not 
kuownhle, auch ia not the world aa wo have learued it, on which 
(Treat lives have been lived ant, graat Belf-aocrlfioes dared, great piety 
and devotion have been beot od aoftening the ain, the ignorance, and 
tlie misery. Itia b world from whiohthe aun is withdrawn, and with 
it all light and life. But thia is not our world ss it wua, not the world 
of our fathers. To live ia lo think and to will. To thinh is to see 
the chuB of facta in creatiuD, and passing along its goldun links to 
find the hand of 6od at ita beginning, aawe eawHts hundiwork in its 
course. Aai t« will is to be able to knovr good and evil ; and to niU 
aright ia to aubmit the will entiraiy to a will higher than oura. Bo 
that with God alone ean we find true knowiedga and true rest, the 
vaunted fraita of phiioBOphy." 

Waa ever before Hnob a terrible indictment against Ohris- 
tianity drawn by a Christian prelate? Ita doctrines have 
now been preached for nearly two thousand years; they 
have had the aids of vast armies, of incalculable wealth, of 
the greatest genius and eloquence ; they are embodied in the 
results of conquests, in the snbliinest works of art, in some 
of tlie noblest specimens of oratory, in the very organization 
of modern society; thousands npon thonsands have died 
biartyra to tbeir faith in them, and thonsands more have been 
made martyrs for want of fwth in them ; they have been 
carried to the darkest places of the earth by the vehicles of 
commerce, have been proolaimed by the messengers and 
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backed by the moral power of a higher dTilization ; thoy 
are altDOst idsDtiSed with tlie ejiirit and results of modern 
ecientiflo progress ; aU these advantages thej havo had, 
and yet the archhiBhop can do no more tlian poiat to tlia 
spectacle of millions of people clini,'iit^ to their old idolo- 
troQS religions, and to thonsiuide of the itiotit cultivated clusa 
in Christian Europe who are beginniDg to consider atheism a 
permissible or even a desirable thingl Whether it he really 
troe that bo many of the cultivated class in Europe are 
gravitating toward atheism we cannot say ; but, if the allega- 
tion be trne, it may well be doubted whether an appeal to 
the instincts of Ehe Bavage who permsts in clinging to hia 
idolatry will arai] to convince tbem of their error. It is not 
very consistent on the archbishop's part to make snch an ap- 
peal, who in another paragraph of his leature emphatically 
enjoins on philosophy not to banish God, freedom, daty, and 
immortality from the field of its inquiries, actjaring it solemnly 
never to consent to abandon these highest subjects of study. 
Another comment on the passage above quoted which sng- 
gests itself is that men have nndergone great self-sacrificea, 
sufTeringB, and death, for a had cause with as firm and cheer- 
ful a resolution as good men have for the best cause ; to die 
for a faith is no proof whatever of the truth of it, nor by 
any means alway? the best service which a man may render it. 
Atheism counts its martyrs as well as Christianity. Jordnno 
Bruno, the friend of Sir Philip Sidney, was condemned for 
atheism, sentenced to death, and, refusing to recant, burned 
at the Btjike. Yonini, who suffered death as an atheist, 
might havo been pardoned the moment before his execution 
if he would have retracted his doctrines; hut he olioso to be 
bnmed to ashes rather than retract. To these might ba 
added others who have gone throngh much persecution and 
grisTOUB suffering for a causa which the Archbisliop of York 
wonld count the worst for which a man could suffer. How 
many Christians of one sect have undergone lingering tor- 
tures and cruel deaths at the hands of Christians of another 
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net for the Rake of etnall and Don-eBsential pointE of Soo- 
trine in which only they differed — for points at issue bo mi- 
nute as to " be Ecarrely visible to the nicest theological eye I " 
Christianity has flometimeB been n terrible war-ory, and it 
must be confessed that CliriBtiana have been good persena- 
tors. When the passions of men have worked a faith into 
entlinsiaam, they will suffer and die, and inflict safferiug and 
death, for any canse, good or bad. The appeal to martyr- 
dom of prol'easora is therefore of small worth as an argu- 
ment n>r the tmth of their doctrine. Pity 'tis that it is an, 
for, if it were otherwise, if self-aaorifioe in a canse would anf- 
fioe to establish it, what a nobl« and powerful argument in 
support of the Christian verities might arebbishopa and bish- 
ops offer, in these sad times of luxury and unbelief when so 
many are lapsing into atheism I 

But we must bring to an end these reflections, which are 
some of those that have been suggested by the perasul of the 
archiepiscopol address on the "Limita of Philosophical In- 
quiry." Though heavy charges, are laid against modem aci- 
ence, tliey are made in a thoughtless rather tlion a bitter 
spirit, while the absence of big-otry and the genera! candor 
displayed may justify a hope that the author will, on reflec- 
tion, perceive his opinions to require further consideration, 
and his statements to be too indiscriminate and sweeping. 
On the whole there ia, we think, less reason to apprehend 
harm to scientific inquirj from this discharge of the arch- 
bishop's feelinga, than to approliend harm to those who are 
obstinately defending the religious position against the attack 
which is thought imminent. For he has used his friecds 
badly : he has exposed their entire flunk to the enemy ; 
while he would distinctly have pliilosophy concern itself 
with the highest subjects — God, freedom, and immortality — 
despising a philosophy which forbears to do so, and pointing 
out how miserably it falls short of its highest mission, he 
vams philosophy in the some breath that there is a point at 
ts teaching entls. 
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" PhiloHoplir, while ahe is teBching morah and religion, 
trill soon come to a point where her teaching tenda. , . 8he 
will send her ecbolnra to seek, in revelutlon and practical 
obedience the higher cnltare that she can only commence." 

The pity of the matter is, that we are not furnished with 
a word of guidance na to whore the liitlierto and no farther 
point is. "With brave and flonriahing words he launches the 
inqoirer on a wide waste of waters, but without a rudder ts 
gnide him, or a compass to atecr by. Is be to go on so long 
8S what he discovers is in conformity with the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Tliirtj-nino Artioloa, but furl-to his sails, ceaso his 
exertions, and go down on his knees, the moment his discov- 
eiies clash with tlie faith according to the Thirty-nine Arti- 
clea? What guarantee have we that be will be content to 
do BO ? In withholding the Scriptures from the people, and 
shutting off philosophy entirely from the things that belong 
to faith, the Ohurch of Korns occupies a strong and almost 
iinpregDable position; for, if there be no reading there will 
be no inquiry, and if there be no inquiry there will be no 
doubt, and if there be no doubt there will be no dishelief. 
But the union of philosophical inquiry and religions faith is 
not a natural anion of kinds ; and it is difficult to see bow 
the product of it can he macb different from the hybrid 
products of other unnatural unions of different kinds — can 
be other than sterile, when it is 
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A Comprehensive Outline of the? Frinciptos and Leading Facta of 
Palmontological Science. 12mo. Cloih, $3.00. 



" A work by a master in the aBieD";o who undetBtands the rigniflcnnca 
of every phenomenon whii'li he recunla, and knows how to roako it reveal 
its lOESons. As reffards its value there can scarcely exiet two opininna. As 
a te\'t-t)ook of the nistorical pha^ of palteantaloify lb will be iniiiapeiisahle 

•- ^^-,A^-^*m ^u^tx,^- .-„„,:«|T™ _., \L— ^ I °^_ \.:_i j\^:,i,„.,^ 



" The Professor of Natural History in the Univeraity of St. Andrews 
ha', by his previous works on toi^tojry and palaKintoloe?, an fully estab- 
lished his o1aim tii be an exact tiunkar and a close reaaoner, that scarocly 
any recommendation of ours oan add to the interest with which all atadents 
in natural liiatory will reeetvo the present volume. It is, as its scound litle 

pala^atolo^cal ai 
jxcouted, a eopioua 
»p1ub of this vr' - 



a ffloBsnrv, 
naJ'—AihA, 







D. APPLETON & CO.'S PUBUQATIONa. 

DR. W. B. CARPENTER'S WORKS. 

PBIMCIPLES OP UEIfTAL PnTSIOLOGY. WITH THEIE 

APJ'IJCATION TO THE TRAINING AND DISCIPUXE OF 

TDK MIND, AJiD THE STUDY OF ITS MORBID tO.N'DITIOKS. 

F WiLLiuc B. CiKPENTER, M. D., LI^ D., 610. 13[uo, Clolh, 

t8.00. 

•■Itlolht object of Ihla Imiilte to tnke npand eWend the loqoiii hito Iho 

BCllim of bodj BjiOD mlad, iB wei] a.s at uilud upon body, ou the buals ur uur 

eilnUait bDowi«lt!e, bo as to alucldme, bb (or an may be at pri^aom pu^elble, the 

wotklng or Ibal p)i>b!>i|0|^cbI mecluitileni wbich Ukea a nioit ImpurLanl share 

lb uar ptnbical nparatlooe. and thus to diitbi^li^ vhai may be caTli^d Uiq 

aaloauUie acllrll; or Ub ulnd Ifom ihat wblcti is under wlUlonal dlrsLtiaa aud 



HESHERISn, 8PIRITir4I.ISH, ETC., HISTOniCALLY 
AND SCIENTIFICALLY CONSIDERED. By WtuuM 
B. CiBTKNTBH, M. D., LL.D., elc larao. Cioth, Sl.as. 

"Ths render or ttieie leclnrea ffl*l see U»t my wbote nlm Is to dl«CDTer„ini 
the Kcnerall; accepted principles or tBBtliooai, wbal an Ikcla; and to 0\e- 
cHmlnuie betwiwii f«cM and tba infefBiicce drawn from them. I have ni: ciihcr 

Namre."— JVum Ihe PrijiKt. 

NATURE AND MAN: ESSAYS, SCIENTIFIC ASD PHILOS^ 

iaOruiL'AL. By tlic ktc WiLLUU Beniauim Cajitesiiib, &L D., 

F. K. S. 'With an lotroductorj Ucmoir bf J, Eetlim CABfCKiiuc, 

II. A., and a Forlrait. I2nil>. Cloth, $3.25. 

" Mr. BsiUn Carpenter's memoir or h)s ftitbci is jiiiit wlial cneli a loemolr 

ihinild be— o simple recnrd of a life oneventml in itself, wboeB iuicre»t tor OS 

ousiy carried uD, so amply and nobly accompllBbed. to which it waa d<:rDUd.'* — 



H. CHARLTON BASTIAN'S WORKS. 

THE BRAIN AS AN ORGAN OF MIND. Bj H. CniELron 

Bastuh. Wilh aumcrauB Illustraliona. 12rno. Clalh, (2.50. 



Ic eiposIltoD Ti^t pabliahed of Ihc vievs belt 



ON PARALYSIS FR03I BnAIN-DISEASE IN ITS COM^ 
HON FORMS. Uj H. Cuahlto.i Bietiab. ISqio. Clah, 
$1.75, 

D. APPLETON i CO., PuhUaliera, 1, 3, & 5 Band Slreet, New Tori 
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